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SERMON. 


NEHEMIAH  III  :  28. 
"  EVEKT  ONE  OVER  AGAINST  HIS  nOUSR." 

Tins  language  describes  the  manner  in  ■wliich  the  priests 
worked  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nehemiah 
built  them  in  "  troublous  times."  Tribes,  orders  and  fami- 
lies had  a  portion  of  the  work  assigned,  best  suited  to  their 
several  capacities  and  positions ;  and  thus  all  was  com- 
pleted speedily  and  harmoniously.  Each  one  built  the 
part  opposite  his  house — that  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest 
interest — it  being  a  direct  protection,  and  yet  rejoiced  in 
the  work  of  his  neighbor,  as  important  in  the  common 
enterprise. 

This  is  a  good  example  for  the  various  denominations 
and  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  are  called  to 
build  the  walls  of  Zion  in  our  land,  and  "  in  these  troub- 
lous times."    Evcri/  one  over  against  his  /mise. 

Sectarianism  and  denominationalism  differ  widely.  The 
former  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  seco,  "  to  cut  off," 
and  means  the  desire  of  separation,  which  magnifies  differ- 
ences, and  seeks  divisions.  It  runs  into  party  selfishness ; 
is  a  spirit  that  tears  down  others  to  make  room  for  one's 
own. 

The  term  Denominationalism  is  derived  from  de  and 
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nomen,  "  of  a  name."  It  indicates  merely  an  attachment  to 
om-  name  or  kind ;  no  hatred  of  others,  no  opposition,  no 
pulling  down  in  order  to  build  up  self. 

The  first  is  forbidden  by  the  great  law  of  love  to  neigh- 
bor, while  the  second  may  exist  in  harmony  with  this  and 
every  other  law  of  God  and  our  own  being.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life,  and  the  most  universal  characteristic  of 
creation. 

Among  men,  classes  and  orders,  according  to  tastes  and 
sympathies,  exist  by  laws  fixed  and  designed,  as  those  in 
the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Every 
Fourier  effort  to  organize  society  on  the  common-herd 
principle  has  been  a  failure  ;  proving  that  God  intends 
that  it  shall  consist  of  various  classes  and  families.  The 
common-herd  principle  in  religion  is  as  unphilosophical  as 
that  which  makes  no  distinction  in  other  departments  of 
life,  and  more  ;  for  taste  crops  out  in  spiritual  things,  as  if 
of  the  same  stratum.  While  men  have  different  degrees 
of  development,  a  diversity  in  likes  and  dislike.s,  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  denominations.  Truths  produce  effects 
various  as  the  minds  upon  which  they  act,  as  do  inspirers 
of  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  God  loves  variety. 
When  he  new-creates  souls  for  his  kingdom,  he  spices 
them  W'ith  it. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  hang  down  the 
hands  and  croak  over  the  divisions  in  the  Christian  Church. 
God  divided  his  ancient  people  into  twelve  tribes  and 
various  orders.  Even  apostles  differed  and  separated ;  as 
did  the  Church  in  their  age.  The  Bible  is  the  end  of  u'rii- 
ten  revelation,  not  of  providential.  The  fact  that  there 
always  have  been  divisions,  clearly  proves  that  it  is  God's 
order.  The  history  of  the  past  interprets  and  has  worked 
out  his  will  and  plans.    God  is  in  history.    Certain  forms. 
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and  statements  of  doctrines,  are  suited  to  one  class  and 
not  to  another.  There  are  laws  of  segregation,  by  which 
the  human  family  collect  into  societies  or  orders.  Break 
up  these,  and  bring  together  the  separate  elements,  and 
you  will  produce  such  repellency  as  must  send  them  apart 
again,  in  order  that  they  may  form  anew,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  Great  Father. 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bond  of  universal  love  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  false  inference  has  become 
very  generally  drawn,  that  no  room  remains  for  differences 
of  manners,  modes  and  the  gratification  of,  and  accommo- 
dation to,  degrees  of  intelligence.  This  very  prevalent 
doctrine  has  ground  out  the  beautiful  tints  and  fascinating 
characteristics  from  the  church  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
world  regards  religion  as  dull  and  lifeless,  only  suited  to 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  too  much  blunted  to  enjoy  the 
sparkling  wine  of  real  life.  There  should  be  more  variety 
in  the  church  than  elsewhere.  True  piety  develops  man 
in  all  his  parts.  The  diamond  forms  of  humanity  should 
appear  with  polished  sides,  and  sharp  angles,  and  glitter- 
ing light,  when  crystalized  under  the  pressure  of  divinity, 
more  emphatically  than  when  cast  out  into  the  common 
coal-beds  of  earth. 

In  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in  a  subject,  and 
importance  attached  to  it,  do  we  make  nice  distinctions. 
Would  you  hear  earnest  discussion  respecting  natural  and 
moral  ability  ?  go  to  the  most  devoted  students  of  mental 
and  moral  science  ;  those  most  enthusiastic,  honest  and 
laborious  for  truth.  The  unthinking  and  careless  see  not 
the  ground  for  disputation.  Mechanics  split  hairs  over 
points  of  their  crafts,  where  even  philosophers  recognize 
no  occasion  for  awakened  interest.    So  with  all  the  pur- 
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suits  of  life.  Men  differ  most  earnestly  in  respect  to  the 
things  which  appear  to  them  most  important. 

The  rea.son  the  Roman  Church  is  such  an  omniginous 
conglomerate,  is  not  that  it  possesses  superior  elements  for 
harmonizing  awakened  human  spirits ;  but,  because  it 
agrees  to  take  all  in  its  omnibus,  Avith  their  worldly  bag- 
gage, and  convey  them  .safely  to  any  part  of  the  city  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  on  dcfhiite  and  stipulated  terms. 

Who  would  cast  away  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that 
doth  so  easily  beset,  and  run  with  patience  the  race  ?  Who 
would  walk  in  the  strait  and  rugged  path,  when  he  may 
ride  in  a  roomy  vehicle,  with  the  good  things  on  the  seat 
by  his  side,  and  St.  Peter  to  drive  ?  If  the  company  is 
not  agreeable,  yet  the  great  end  is  accomplished,  of  pass- 
ing to  the  desired  locality. 

Far  different  is  it  when  religion  seems  to  consist,  not  in 
a  journey,  but  in  the  development  of  a  symmetrical,  spir- 
itual life  ;  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  formed ; 
then  is  it  vastly  important  what  kind  of  company  we 
keep — that  we  associate  with  those  who  can  do  us  good. 
Especially  if  we  believe  that  the  inheritance  of  eternity  is 
to  be  the  remembrances  and  treasures  we  lay  up  in  time, 
that  the  resurrection  will  bring  forth  a  living  form,  the 
fibers  of  which  shall  be  made  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  and  all  their  consequences  threading  down  through 
humanity  to  the  end  of  time. 

Not  without  marked  preference  in  relation  to  church 
connection  will  he  be,  who  realizes  that  God  has  made  the 
chief  object  of  his  living  here,  to  develop  the  interior 
hidden  life.  He  will  incjuirc  who  most  effectually  will 
guard  him  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  and  .string  up 
the  chords  of  his  being  most  perfectly  to  the  touch  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit  ?    What  creed  will  conduct  him  nearest  to 
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the  habitation  of  the  Holy  One  ?  He  will  not  be  willing 
to  grind  oil'  the  sharp  corners  of  beliefs  in  order  to  fit 
into  the  opinions  of  the  largest  numbers.  To  him,  points 
of  difference  possess  the  importance  given  by  their  relation 
to  eternal  things. 

You  may  gather  families  into  a  common  "  corral,"  and 
feed  them  at  a  common  table,  easier  than  satisfy  human 
spirits,  taught  from  an  open  Bible,  with  uniform  beliefs  and 
manners.  The  communist  asserts  that  the  laws  of  society 
develop  selfishness,  that  the  family  institution  is  an  unreas- 
onable and  cruel  arrangement,  separating  into  parts  what 
ought  to  be  a  whole.  We  repel  ike  assertion.  But  as  these 
tender  and  prescribed  domestic  relations  beget  that  purity 
and  benevolence  which  spread  "through  the  nation  and 
world,  so  do  the  nearer  relations  of  Christians,  in  the  sev- 
eral denominations,  awaken  and  cultivate  the  inner  life 
which  makes  the  glory  of  universal  Ziou.  The  variety  of 
denominations  gives  a  home,  with  sweet  sympathies,  to  all 
classes.  The  more  you  narrow  down  companionships,  the 
more  endearing  and  powerful  they  become.  The  small 
sects  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  definite  creeds,  have 
always  possessed  the  greatest  purity.  The  Waldenses,  and 
other  despised  communions  of  the  middle  ages,  contained 
more  piety  than  the  great  Roman  Church.  Who  Avould 
think  of  destroying  a  man's  interest  in  his  own  home,  town 
or  country,  in  order  to  develop  a  love  for  all  the  nations, 
or  universal  humanit}'  ?  The  love  for  the  smaller  circle 
creates  the  cai)acity  for  loving  the  larger.  The  endearing 
contact  of  that  which  is  our  own,  reaches  and  awakens, 
where  the  more  universal  can  never  enter.  The  love  of 
children  exists  in  all,  and  may  be  cultivated ;  but  it  is  not 
perfected,  except  in  those  whose  souls  have  been  tuned  by 
the  tender  fingers  of  their  own  little  ones. 
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Church  organizations  are  means  of  grace,  ordained  instru- 
ments to  awaken  spirituality.  Those  who  would  destroy 
interest  in  the  organism,  lest  tt  should  draw  the  mind  away 
from  the  necessity  and  beauty  of  Godliness,  act  about  as 
reasonably  as  the  man  who  should  break  his  fiddle  to  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  the  attention  away  from  the  music,  or 
he  who  should  maim  his  body  to  make  more  powerful  and 
conspicuous  the  immaterial  part  of  his  being.  There  is  a 
soul  independent  of  the  body,  we  all  believe  ;  and  there  is 
a  Christianity  independent  of  church  organizations.  God, 
no  doubt,  sees  both  these  and  loves  them  ;  but  he  has 
ordained  that  they  both  shall  have  forms,  in  order  to  do 
much  in  this  lower  world.  A  disembodied  spirit,  although 
bright,  and  meet  for  angel-companionship,  will  not  plow 
and  sow  and  pound  and  saw ;  nor  will  an  unorganized, 
ethereal  Christianity  build  churches  and  push  truth  for- 
ward so  as  to  meet  and  overcome  incarnate  and  organized 
worldliness  and  devilishness.  Moreover,  the  different 
denominations  watch  each  other,  and  the  rivalry  which 
must  take  place  awakens  interest.  Men  who  hold  undis- 
turbed power  grow  careless  and  corrupt.  The  conflict  of 
opinions  leads  to  the  enlargement  of  mind  and  the  discov- 
ery of  truth.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are 
imperfect,  and  what  awakens  interest  among  men  in 
worldly  matters,  if  not  immoral,  is  good  for  the  spiritual 
life. 

The  grand  knock-down  argument  against  denomination- 
alism  is,  that  when  we  get  to  heaven,  all  will  be  one.  No 
diflfereuces  exist  beyond  the  grave.  We  also  learn,  that 
in  the  resurrection,  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,"  and  yet  we  think  this  good  for  the  "  present 
distress."  No  separate  possessions  will  be  there,  nor  houses 
nor  families  ;  no  laws,  corporations,  judges,  juries,  govern- 
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ments  ;  nor  will  there  be  any  night,  or  sin,  or  flesh.  "  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  shall  be  changed." 
Occasion  for  many  things  necessary  here,  shall  be  taken 
away. 

In  Christ,  forms  ceased  not ;  were  only  changed  ;  shall 
be  necessary  while  man  needs  to  be  regenerated,  raised  from 
the  death  of  carnality.    This  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

II.  The  second  obvious  inference  from  our  text  is,  ihai 
dcnoimnaiions  should  not  spc7id  iheir  strength  in  combais  one  with 
another. 

"  The  work  is  great  and  large."  Each  has  a  part  of  the 
wall  to  construct,  and  instruments  ad;ipted  to  its  work ; 
hence  should  not  pull  down  what  others  are  building,  but 
go  forth  to  the  great  quarry  of  humanity,  and  block  out 
for  itself  suitable  materials,  and  join  carefully  the  wall  to 
that  of  the  next  neighbor.  If  an  error  is  seen,  let  it  be 
spoken  of,  with  Christian  charity,  for  the  good  of  his  work, 
in  whom  it  exists  ;  remen)bcring  too  that  it  pleases  the 
Master  Builder  to  have  a  variety  of  masonry  executed. 
What  if  he  has  called  one  to  labor  by  the  side  of  all  waters  ; 
another  to  trace  out  the  regular  lines  and  successions  of 
of  the  ancient  walls  ;  another  to  build  up  independent 
segments  to  be  joined  and  cemented  together  in  due  time  ; 
another  to  go  out  by  the  highways,  hedges  and  borders  of 
the  land,  and  shout  victory  in  the  enemies'  cars  ?  Each 
should  do  its  own  work,  and  wait  to  see  stand  forth  at  last 
"  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  with  walls  great  and  high." 

The  necessity  of  curbing  in  selfishness,  of  giving  to 
others  that  which  we  might  hope  to  have,  opens  and 
enlarges  the  heart,  and  causes  the  growth  of  liberal  senti- 
ments. Go  to  a  country  where  there  is  only  one  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  and  you  will  find  a  nation  of  bigots. 
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One  child,  alone  in  a  family,  generally  grows  up  a  selfish 
child.  Denominations,  performing  their  own  work  with 
energy,  and  permitting  others  to  do  the  same,  cherish  a 
forbearance  and  Christian  charity  which  else  would  not 
exist. 

The  fact  that  any  one  chooses  to  confine  effort*  mainly 
to  its  own  work,  does  not  proclaim  the  doctrine  that  all 
others  are  considered  wrong,  or  itself  alone  perfect.  The 
highest  style  of  expressing  truth  may  be  poorly  under- 
stood by  those  addressed,  and  may  not  be  best  for  them — 
only  be  a  savor  of  death.  Christ  uttered  the  perfection 
of  truth,  yet  it  had  been  better  for  a  great  majority  of  his 
hearers,  if,  with  a  mill-stone  tied  to  their  necks,  they  had 
been  cast  into  the  sea  before  he  spoke  to  them.  Hence 
we  perceive  that  the  various  denominations,  by  their  dif- 
ferent manners  and  degrees  of  light,  constitute  a  more 
extended  instrumentality  for  man's  conversion  and  sancti- 
fication  than  would  a  single  Church,  even  if  it  was  perfect, 
and  that  these  divisions,  when  tempered  with  love,  beget 
the  highest  style  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

III.  These  views  afford  a  sufficient  apology  for  inquir- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  what  part  of  the  work  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Constitutional  Preahyierian  Church,  and  how 
we  should  address  ourselves  to  its  performance  "  in  these 
ends  of  the  earth." 

What  is  this  Church  ? 

We  are  a  part  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family,  possess- 
ing a  government  which  gives  to  the  individual  churches 
all  the  life  and  vigor  derived  from  an  independent,  self- 
controlling  existence ;  while  it  secures  the  strength  of 
uniting  in  one  the  separate  parts.  Each  part  contributes 
to  the  strength  of  the  whole,  while  the  whole  sends  back 
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life-pulsations  to  the  parts.  The  perfection  of  the  organ- 
ism in  each  conmunity  or  congregation  awakens  a  family- 
like  life,  love  and  imity  ;  while  the  relations  in  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  furnish  a  system  of  courts  and  legislative 
bodies,  calculated  to  promote  purity  of  doctrine,  justice 
and  harmony  of  government,  and  present  a  more  extended 
object  of  affection  and  interest  to  the  entire  membership. 

There  are  three  leading  types  of  Church  polity:  on 
one  extreme  is  Episcopacy ;  on  the  other,  independency ; 
between  these  stands  Prcsbyterianism,  imiting  the  ^'xcel- 
lencics  of  Iwth.  Pure  Episcopacy  has  great  strength  in 
government ;  the  clergy  hold  the  scepter  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  the  people  are  prone  to  commit  the  keeping  of 
their  consciences,  as  well  as  church  matters,  to  their  spirit- 
ual guides  according  to  the  natural  desires  of  the  human 
heart.  This  weakens  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  other  extreme  stands  independency,  or  the  separate 
existence  of  congregations.  This  develops  activity  in  a 
high  degree,  but  is  attended  with  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing radical  and  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Restless 
spirits  have  opened  to  them  a  field  in  which  to  propagate 
themselves.  The  ministry  must  either  rule  with  an  abso- 
lute sway,  or  yield  to  be  over-borne  and  driven  out  in  dis- 
grace. 

Between  these  two  extremes  we  find  a  variety  of  sys- 
tems. Tliere  is  limited  Episcopacy  and  limited  Congrega- 
tionalism; but,  mid  way,  stands  Presbyterianism,  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mingling  of  the  two. 
Presbytery  has  Episcopal  power,  but  it  is  an  Episcopacy 
modified  by  the  individual  churches — one-half  its  numbers 
the  direct  lay  representatives  of  the  churches,  the  other 
half  the  Bishops  or  Pastors.  The  churches  are  free  to 
choose  their  own  officers  and  manage  their  internal  affairs 
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as  congregations,  only  limited  by  a  constitution  establish- 
ing the  superintendence  of  this  republican  Episcopacy, 
which  preserves  purity  of  doctrine,  justice  and  order. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  our 
Church,  in  America,  came  into  existence  in  the  same  year 
with  the  Constitution  and  Confederacy  of  the  United 
States ;  both  being  the  union  of  pre-existing  elements  of 
freedom  seeking  greater  strength ;  both  the  product  of 
the  experiences  of  previous  ages.  A  striking  similarity 
exists  between  the  judicial  and  legislative  functions  of 
these  two  great  republics — one  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  civil  liberty  and  power,  the  other  for  religious  liberty 
and  good  order. 

In  1789,  when  the  General  Assembly  was  constituted, 
there  entered  into  it,  to  some  degree,  discordant  elements, 
viz :  Congregationalists,  or  semi-Presbyterian.s,  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Old  School  rigid  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England  and  Europe,  and  the  American  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  central  Atlantic  States ;  or  a  generation  of  min- 
isters and  churches  begotten  by  a  ministry  of  varied  origin, 
which  common  trials  had  blended  together  in  their  common 
labors.  This  last  class  of  Presbyterians  possessed  a  dispo- 
sition to  waive  unessentials  for  the  sake  of  effective  union  ; 
were  an  intensely  pratical  people,  with  a  zeal  cradled  amid 
the  bigotry  of  a  persecuting  established  church.  This 
American  Presbyterianism  was  the  central  element,  which 
drew  together  from  both  sides  of  it,  in  the  formation  of  the 
materials  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  the  elements  on 
either  side,  Congregationalists  of  the  North  and  rigid  Pres- 
byterians of  the  Old  Country,  repelled  each  other.  The 
unions  in  benevolent  enterprises,  which  had  been  formed 
between  New  England  and  this  Presbyterian  Church,  were 
distasteful  to  the  Old  Country  Presbyterian  element.  When 
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the  exscinding  Act  was  passed  by  this  element  in  1837,  and 
the  plan  of  union  abolished,  a  large  part  of  this  original 
active  American  Presbyterian  element,  or  those  entertain- 
ing its  sentiments,  joined  with  the  exscinded  Synods,  and 
in  1838,  continued  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  its  original 
basis,  as  a  compromise  Assembly.   Union  efforts  were  main- 
tained and  voluntary  societies  used  as  channels  of  benevo- 
lence.   About  this  time,  or  even  before,  the  work  of  propa- 
gandisiu  had  commenced  among  Congregationalists,  which 
has  increased  constantly  to  the  present  time.    It  has  now 
resulted  in  a  disposition  to  sever  every  relation  between 
the  two  kindred  families.    Soon  after  the  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  large  per  centage  of  the  Congrega- 
tional element  of  the  Constitutional  Presbyterian  Church 
went  over  to  Congregationalism,  while  not  a  few,  seeing 
this,  and  thinking  our  church  would  fall  between  the  two, 
fled  to  the  Old  Country  Presbyterian  Church.    But  the 
original  American  element  remained,  and  soon  commenced 
to  develop  through  the  means  which  originally  caused  it 
to  draw  to  itself  from  both  extremes.   When  once  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  which  its  position  as  mediator  made 
fearful;  when  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  from  the  great 
wounds  on  either  side— one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the 
South — her  life  and  vigor  returned.  She  has  passed  through 
fiery  trials.    The  slavery  question  has  been  discussed,  and 
settled  upon  a  basis  which  commends  itself  to  all  men  who 
believe  that  human  bondage  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
the  followers  of  Christ.    As  ever,  she  is  now  liberal  to  all ; 
where  truth  and  justice  are  not  compromised,  ready  to 
waive  small  differences  for  the  sake  of  practical  efficiency 
in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Occupying  chiefly  the  central  belt  of  States  of  the  Union, 
an  emblem  of  her  union  spirit,  and  the  middle  ground  she 
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takes  in  polity  and  doctrine,  she  invites  to  her  Communion 
and  Ministry  all  who  wish  a  home  among  a  people  with 
republican  forms,  but  who  place  the  Spirit  above  the  form, 
the  life  above  the  letter.  Her  characteristics  fit  her  admi- 
rably to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  age — an  age  which 
lays  hold  of  the  practical,  which  goes  right  forward  to 
secure  the  leading  end,  treating  us  unimportant,  side  issues. 
She  does  not  so  cleave  to  the  past  as  to  drag  it,  a  dead 
weight,  at  her  chariot  wheels,  but  presses  forward  by  the 
light  of  the  past  into  every  open  pathway  of  truth ;  believes 
not  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  the  standards,  or  the 
Pope ;  takes  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice ;  receives  the  Confes.sion  of  Faith  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
permits  that  liberal  construction  of  its  language  allowed 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  gives  such  latitude 
in  unessential  points,  as  satisfies  inquiring  minds.  In  gov- 
ernment it  offers  the  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  a  per- 
fect system ;  in  doctrine,  the  largest  latitude  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  the  gospel.  It  rather  encourages  the  new,  fresh,  up-to- 
the-times  views  of  Calvinistic  theology ;  leaves  the  things 
which  are  behind  and  presses  forward  to  those  which  are 
before  ;  reverences  the  past,  but  regards  the  present  riper 
in  wisdom  as  in  years.  We  readily  see  that  such  a  church 
should  not  and  cannot  be  idle.  Its  leadin'g  characteristic 
is  activity.  It  has  a  distinctive  work  to  do,  and  a  great 
work,  for  the  life,  enterprise  and  progress  of  our  times  call 
it  out  upon  the  stage.  Its  sails  are  unfurled  to  breezes 
which  must  blow,  trade-wind-like,  for  many  years.  There 
is  an  impending  conflict  through  which  other  sister  churches 
must  pass.  We  have  fought  the  battle  and  settled  the 
issue. 
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While  it  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  our  church  demands 
co-operation  wherever  it  will  secure  the  greatest  progress 
of  truth,  it  is  yet  far  more  evident  that  the  Master  has 
committed  to  us  a  treasure  of  position  and  influence  which 
we  cannot  bury  in  the  earth  without  great  guilt.  We 
should  so  use  these  elements  of  power  as  to  produce  the 
most  lasting  results.  We  should  possess  that  activit}'  in 
self-development  which  will  inspire  ourselves  with  confi- 
dence and  zeal,  and  attract  others.  Our  characteristics  fit 
us  to  be,as  w^as  the  American  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
before  the  Assembly  was  formed,  a  nucleus  to  draw  from 
both  extremes. 

Recreant  to  the  calls  of  Providence  will  we  be,  on  this 
coast,  unless,  bringing  into  full  play  our  well  adjusted 
machinery,  we  lay  deep  foundations  for  the  walls  over 
against  our  own  house.    A  few  things  we  should  do : 

1st.  Arrange  that  the  ministry,  by  counsel  and  assist- 
ance, be  usefully  employed. 

Presbytery  is  bound  to  provide  and  appoint  the  work  of. 
its  preaching  members.    Each  one  should  feel  that  he  has 
this  episcopal  power  directing  him.    This  takes  away  much 
of  the  doubt  and  anxiety  arising  from  the  responsibility  of 
our  work. 

2nd.  The  churches  should  be  made  to  feel,  that  in  their 
feebleness,  they  have  a  natural  parent  and  friend  ;  that 
they  cannot  be  left  desolate ;  that  there  is  an  episcopacy 
to  which  they  can  and  should  look;  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  run  hither  and  thither  to  find  advice  and  aid. 

3d.  We  should  be  laying  the  foundations  of  other 
churches ;  should  follow  the  scattered  sheep  of  our  fold 
and  protect  them ;  there  is  no  part  of  our  countr}^  where 
so  many  are  going  a.stray  upon  the  mountains.  We  ought 
to  be  willing,  as  ministers,  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
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which  may  be  in  comfortable  folds,  and  go  out  after  that 
which  is  lost.  There  is  among  us  too  much  ecclesiastical 
individualism.  It  nourishes  self-trust  to  an  unchristian  and 
unpresbyterian  degree. 

4th.  We  should  labor  to  raise  up  a  ministry,  trained  in 
the  conservative  and  liberal  principles  of  our  church. 
Although  we  are  in  a  new  land,  and  God  has  graciously 
spared  all  our  lives,  yet  gray  hairs,  upon  heads  which  came 
to  these  shores  black  as  the  raven,  and  furrows  of  labor 
and  care,  on  faces  which  then  were  flushed  with  youth,  tell 
that  time  is  passing ;  and  other  reapers  must  be  I'aised  up 
to  gather  that  which  we  are  sowing.  And  with  sorrow 
and  tears,  it  becomes  us  to  remember  now,  that  in  the  past 
year  the  young,  and  fair,  and  lovely  wife  of  a  member  of 
these  joint  bodies  has  made  hallowed  the  field  of  our  toil 
with  her  dust,  while  her  spirit  has  tracked  out,  from  her 
mountain  home,  the  path  which  we  all  must  ere  long 
travel.* 

The  wise  provide  not  alone  for  the  present,  nor  do  they 
work  only  for  their  own  life-period.  Would  we  weave  for 
ourselves  a  tissue  of  remembrances  bright  as  the  ties  of 
domestic  love,  expansive,  a  home  of  the  soul,  self-made,  of 
which  we  may  say,  am  I  not  a  part  of  it  as  it  of  me  ? 
Then  let  us  do  our  own  work  well  over  against  our  house ; 
leave  nothing  undone.  All  men  despise  those  who  neg- 
lect what  is  committed  to  them.  We  may,  while  we  are 
able  to  serve  others,  be  treated  with  many  bows,  smiles 
and  praises;  but  in  the  end,  if  we  have  nothing  to  show  for 
our  work,  men  will  charge  us  with  weakness ;  and  God 
will  demand  Avhy  we  did  not  improve  the  talent  which  lie 

*  Wife  of  Kc  v.  W^  C.  Vond,  of  Downievillc. 
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gave.  Single  blessedness  may  be  blessed  in  youth  and 
beauty,  but  it  is  desolation  in  age. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  preserve  the  large  spirit  of  love  to 
others,  and  a  readiness  to  join  hands  with  any  and  all  in 
doing  good,  which  our  fathers  possessed,  but  not  pei'mit 
more  sectarian  denominations  to  drink  up  our  life,  and  thus 
inflict  on  our  country  the  loss  of  the  middle  ground  church, 
which  is  required  more  by  this  age  than  any  preceding 
one,  and  more  by  this  coast  than  any  other  part  of  the 
land. 

My  brethren  of  the  various  Christian  denominations  here 
represented,  build  every  one  over  against  your  own  house  ; 
perfect  your  organism;  inspire  confidence  in  each  depart- 
ment ;  bring  to  view  all  you  can  for  your  people  to  love 
as  their  own ;  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a  home,  and 
a  work,  and  a  joy  difiering  from  others.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  remember  that,  although  these  different  forms  are  expe- 
dient for  the  cause,  yet  we  are  all  laboring  on  the  same 
wall.  If  we  each  build  faithfully  our  own  part,  we  may 
soon  be  permitted  to  see  Zion's  bulwarks  strong,  and  all 
nations  coming  within  her  sacred  precincts.  The  prophets 
of  God  point  to  this  age,  and  even  this  decade  of  years,  as 
the  period  in  which  anti-Christ  shall  fall  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  poured  out  like  floods  on  thirsty  lands.  The 
signs  of  the  times  speak  the  .«ame  language.  Even  now 
the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Pope  crumble  and  disap- 
pear ;  and  never  in  the  history  of  the  church  has  there 
been  a  more  marked  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  "Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,"  than  that  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
Zion  during  the  past  few  years.  It  entered  the  heart  of 
the  Loi-d's  people  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  to  fall  upon  all 
flesh,  and  to  send  the  word  of  life  to  every  family  of  earth, 
and  lo,  at  once  the  windows  of  heaven  are  opened  and 
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showers  of  Divine  grace  descend  all  around  the  globe.  It 
is  God's  set  time  to  fiivor  Zion  ;  Jerusalem  will  soon  be  free 
from  the  tread  of  the  infidel ;  the  river  Euphrates  dried 
up,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  kings  of  the  East  to 
come  and  worship  in  her  holy  hill. 

When  the  telegraph  shall  span  the  earth,  and  thoughts 
and  acts,  new  born  in  the  great  and  good  nations,  run  like 
light  te  every  habitation  of  man ;  the  dispensation  of  mind 
be  established,  then  shall  the  Holy  Ghost  be  sent  forth 
according  to  the  words  of  the  prophets. 
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These  twelve  Jesiis  sent  /ori/i." 

"Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  abostles  are  these:  The 
first  Simo7i  who  is  called  Peter ;  and  Andrew  his  brother; 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  John  his  brother;  Philip  and 
Bartholomew;  Thomas  and  Matthew  the  publican;  James 
the  son  of  AWkeus  and  Lebbatis  whose  surname  was  T  ad- 
deus;  Sitnon  the  Canaanite  arid  Judas  Iscariot." 

"Ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  rege7ieratio7i,  shall 
also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  jude;ing  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israeir 

"The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb." 

"  Oji  either  side  of  the  str  et  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  oj  Jruits. ' ' 

Ye  are  710  more  strangers  a7id  foreignets,  but  fellow- 
citize7is  with  the  saints  arid  of  the  household  of  God ;  arid 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  arid  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone. ' ' 


The  Twelve  Men* 


LIVE  men  are  always  interesting,  while  cold  definitions 
or  arguments  are  apt  to  be  dull.  The  same  truth 
dressed  up  in  abstract  statements  and  then  later  clothed 
with  warm  flesh  and  blood,  will  in  the  latter  case  have 
ten-fold  more  power  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
This  fact  about  human  nature  gives  the  novelist  his 
wide  popularity.  The  essayist  saying  his  serious  and 
well-reasoned  say  about  certain  great  questions  gathers 
his  readers  by  the  thousand,  like  Saul.  The  novelist 
speaking  his  mind  about  the  very  same  questions, 
through  living,  moving,  loving,  hating  men  and  women, 
whom  he  creates  in  his  story,  gathers  his  readers  by 
tens  of  thousands,  and  becomes  a  very  David  in  litera- 
ture. 

How  often  you  have  noted  this  fact!  The  moral 
and  political  issues  involved  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
had  been  well  discussed  by  orators  like  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, reformers  like  Garrison  and  writers  like  Channing, 
but  none  of  these  began  to  stir  the  popular  heart  as 
did  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  when  she  put  her  argument 
in  the  form  of  a  story  and  sent  out  a  black  man  and  a 
black  woman  to  plead  the  case,  with  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  for  a  platform.  A  few  years  ago  the  questions  of 
historical  criticism  and  of  dogmatic  religion  had  been 
threshed  over  by  essayists  and  reviewers  until  the  sub- 
ject was  growing  a  little  stale.  It  had  scarcely  touched 
the  popular  mind  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
whose  professional  or  literary  duties  led  them  across 
that  field.  Then  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  put  these  old 
questions  into  a  thinking,  struggling,  doubting  and 
hoping  man.  Immediately  her  "Robert  Elsmere  "  met 
with  a  phenomenal  sale.     It  set  thousands  of  plain 
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people  asking  themselves,  how  much  do  we  know  and 
how  much  are  we  merelj'  guessing  at?  The  record  of 
the  unspeakable  corruption  and  debaucherj'  of  Nero's 
Court,  aiid  clear  accounts  of  the  beaut}'  and  devotion  of 
the  lives  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  had  been  well 
written,  but  the  real  substance  of  that  period  of  the 
world's  history  never  reached  the  heart  of  the  people 
as  it  did  when  the  Polish  novelist  put  the  facts  into 
living  men  and  women  and  sent  them  out  to  tell  their 
thrilling  story  in  every  language  where  "Quo  Vadis" 
has  been  translated.  I  might  name  fifty  more  such 
instances,  but  the'se  will  serve  as  samples.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  literature  is  often  temporary — one 
of  the  books  named  above  is  already  dead  and  buried, 
and  another  one  shows  signs  of  premature  old  age — but 
while  they  last  they  exert  a  wide  influence  because  they 
bring  their  measure  of  truth,  embodied  in  personal  lives. 

Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  these  plain  facts 
about  human  taste  and  interest  give  us  a  hint  as  to  His 
reasons  for  some  of  his  methods.  "  Without  a  paiable 
spake  He  not  unto  them,"  and  each  matchless  parable 
was  a  story.  When  He  undertook  the  serious  work  of 
establishing  His  religion  in  the  world  He  did  not  sit 
down  and  write  essays  about  it,  nor  arrange  elaborate 
rites  and  ceremonies.  He  began  to  mold  a  few  men 
through  personal  companionship.  He  saw  the  world's 
need  of  light  and  then  He  drew  His  little  group  of 
friends  close  up  to  Him  and  said:  "  My  Father  has  not 
sent  an  abstract  written  statement  into  the  world.  He 
has  sent  Me;  even  so,  I  send  no  abstract  statement,  I 
SQ.wAyou.'"  The  only  way  an  adequate  revelation  of  a 
person  can  be  made  is  through  another  similar  person. 
He  took  twelve  men,  that  they  should  be  with  Him, 
and  through  that  holy  fellowship  they  should  come  to 
be  like  Him,  and  then  He  sent  them  out  as  living 
epistles  for  the  world's  reading.  He  was  a  true  vine 
and  He  put  forth  these  brandies,  projections  and  utter- 
ances of  His  own  life — first  twelve,  and  then  .seventy, 
and  then  three  thousand,  that  His  work  might  bear 
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more  fruit.  This  was  His  method  of  perpetuating  His 
influence  in  the  world  and  of  bringing  men  to  the  Father. 
"  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me,"  He  said,  "and 
he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me, "  for 
the  whole  way  between  sinful  men  and  the  merciful 
Father  was  to  be  bridged  by  these  personal  lives  em- 
bodying and  proclaiming  the  solid  facts  of  God's  willing 
help. 

He  chose  twelve,  because  every  Jew  would  see  in- 
stantly that  this  meant  a  New  Israel  in  the  place  of  the 
Old;  it  meant  a  new  kingdom  in  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  be  bles.sed;  it  meant  the  building  of 
a  New  Jerusalem,  not  in  Palestine  alone,  but  in  all  the 
nations  that  would  learn  to  bring  their  glory  and  their 
honor  into  it.  So  these  twelve  men  would  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  of  moral  usefulness  and  their  names  would  be 
inscribed  at  last  on  the  foundation  stones  of  the  city  of 
God.  The  number  twelve  was  like  a  thought-form  to 
the  patriotic  Hebrew,  and  he  could  scarcely  picture  a 
kingdom,  temporal  or  spiritual,  except  as  having  its 
twelve  parts. 

You  are  struck  by  the  sort  of  men  Jesus  chose. 
They  were  not  as  well  up  in  their  theological  attain- 
ments as  were  some  men  who  might  have  been  selected. 
Thej'  were  mainlj^  outdoor  men,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
things  and  people  rather  than  with  words  and 
ideas.  They  were  strong  in  their  individuality, 
and  had  none  of  that  smooth  sameness  which  we 
see  in  some  things  which  are  counted  off  by  dozens.  The 
fresh,  keen,  almost  racy  account  of  the  way  these  twelve 
men  followed  one  Lord  indeed,  but  each  upon  bis  own 
two  feet  and  with  his  own  special  gait  and  style,  holds 
our  active  interest  throughout.  You  feel  that  you  are 
not  following  the  march  of  a  well  drilled  company  of 
unvarying  angels,  nor  are  you  in  the  presence  of  well- 
cast,  colossal  statues  such  as  one  finds  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  They  are  twelve  natural,  simple,  genu- 
ine, clear-cut  men,  out  of  whom  even  the  weight  of  their 
incomparable  training  never  ironed  the  tucks  and  wrin- 
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kles  of  strong  individuality.  They  followed  their 
matchless  master  in  no  weak,  servile  imitation  of  the 
letter,  hut  in  the  fine  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

It  may  help  us  if  we  study  the  individual  portraits  of 
these  men.  We  get  a  fairly  distinct  picture  of  at  least 
eight  of  them  by  combining  the  many  snapshots  into 
composite  photographs.  It  will  aid  us  in  appreciating 
the  large  hospitality  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
rich  variety  exhibited  by  divine  grace  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  shaping  human  character. 

PETER  stands  first  in  each  of  the  lists  given  us  in 
the  first  three  Gospels.  He  usually  came  first,  what- 
ever was  being  done,  because  he  was  an  ardent,  impul- 
sive, impetuous  man.  Almost  every  time  he  spoke  we 
see  these  qualities.  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sin- 
ful man,  O  Lord,"  he  cries  at  one  stage  of  his  experi- 
ence, as  if  thrusting  away  his  very  hope  of  salvation. 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life,"  he  says  at  another  stage,  clinging  more 
closely  than  all  the  rest.  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my 
feet,"  he  protests,  reluctant  and  ashamed  when  his 
Lord  offers  to  render  that  lowly  service;  a  moment  later, 
at  the  prospect  of  failing  to  realize  a  certain  form  of 
fellowship  with  Christ,  he  breaks  in,  "  Lord,  not  my 
feet  only,  but  m}' hands  and  my  head."  "Though  all 
men  should  deny  Thee,  yet  I  will  never  deny  Thee,"  is 
his  eager,  ready  boast  that  evening  when  the  possi- 
bility of  unfaithfulness  was  suggested.  "I  know  not 
the  man,"  he  protested,  with  an  oath,  before  sunrise  the 
next  morning.  Everywhere  this  same  impulsive,  im- 
petuous vigor,  now  good,  now  bad,  but  always  intense. 

You  see  it  as  well  in  his  actions.  Now  he  leaps  out 
of  the  boat  to  walk  upon  the  water  and  thus  hasten  to 
meet  his  Lord  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and  confidence;  then 
the  waves  are  boisterous,  he  loses  faith  and  begins  to 
sink.  He  runs  boldly  into  the  empty  tomb  on  that  first 
Easter  morning,  while  John  stands  hesitatingly  without, 
"stooping  down  and  looking  in."     He  falls  asleep, 
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when  he  ought  to  have  been  awake  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration;  then  suddenly  awakes,  and  in  his  igno- 
rant zeal  wants  to  "  build  three  tents  or  booths  to  pro- 
tect Moses  and  Elijah  and  Jesus  from  the  night  air.' ' 
On  the  Sea  of  Galilee  he  who  had  denied  thrice  that  he 
ever  knew  Christ,  will  not  now  wait  for  the  delay  in 
beaching  the  boat — he  leaps  into  the  water  £»nd  swims 
ashore  to  greet  the  risen  Lord.  His  confident  self-will 
is  indicated  in  almost  the  last  words  Jesus  spoke  to  him: 
"  When  thou  wast  young  thou  girdesc  thyself  and  vvalk- 
est  whither  tho'i  wouldst."  Then,  as  if  predicting  the 
trials  this  intense  nature  would  have  to  bear,  Jesus 
soberly  added,  "When  thou  art  old  another  shall  gird 
thee  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not." 

You  know  this  eager,  intense,  impulsive  and  un- 
certain nature.  Perhaps  your  friend  or  your  child  is  so. 
It  .seems  as  if  you  can  never  make  a  thoughtful,  con- 
templative Christian  out  of  him,  such  as  John  became, 
or  a  reliable,  methodical  Christian  like  Philip.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  break  your  heart  over  it  or  to  worry 
the  life  out  of  that  Peter-like  soul  in  the  attempt — it 
can't  be  done.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
stars,  and  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory.  They 
are  all  glorious,  but  they  are  all  different.  There  is  one 
glory  about  certain  types  of  Christian  thought  and  life, 
and  another  very  different  glory  about  certain  other 
types.  The  ardent,  impulsive  natures,  even  under  the 
mighty  influence  of  divine  grace,  will  show  forth  Christ- 
ian character  and  usefulness,  "after  their  kind. "  And 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Peter-like  souls  will  not 
be  reached  and  moulded,  as  we  see  in  Christ's  treatment 
of  this  strange  man,  hy  systems  of  dogmatic  theology 
solidly  convincing  the  reason;  nor  through  those  awful 
thunderings  of  a  violated  law,  which  terrify  the  con- 
science. With  all  his  faults  and  fickleness,  his  denials 
aud  his  oaths,  Jesus  has  still  but  one  question  tor  this 
ardent  nature,  ' '  Simon  Peter,  lovest  thou  Me?' '  The 
appeal  must  be  to  the  heart;  the  character-forming  influ- 
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ences  must  make  their  way  in  by  way  of  the  affections. 
And  when  the  warm,  throbbing,  eager  heart,  which  by 
the  very  intensity'  of  its  life  often  betrays  its  possessor  into 
serious  fault,  is  brought  under  the  powerful  sway  of  an 
abiding  relation  to  the  Saviour,  that  life  will  become  a 
"rock"  of  strength  and  like  its  prototype  of  old,  will 
toUow  the  object  of  its  love  even  unto  death. 

The  vei-y  opposite  of  Peter  would  be  THOMAS. 
He  had  a  despondent,  melancholy  temperament.  His 
three  recorded  sayings  are  all  characteristic  of  him:  "Let 
us  al.so  go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  "Lord,  we 
know  not  whither  Thou  goest  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way."  "Except  I  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,  I  will  not  believe."  You  see  a  somber  nature  that 
looks  habitually  on  the  dark  side  and  is  well  nigh  color 
blind  to  all  tints  except  the  deep  navy  blue.  Sometimes 
this  disposition  arises  from  physical  causes  and  may 
take  root  in  a  disordered  digestion.  There  have  been 
people  who  have  wondered  if  they  had  not  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  when  the  ch'ef  trouble  was  with 
the  liver.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  a  certain  habit  of 
mind  which  falls  into  a  way  of  .seizing  only  the  discour- 
aging elements  iu  the  signs  of  the  times.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  arise  from  a  certain  moral  constitution  from 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute  deliverance. 

Christian  patience  is  called  for  when  we  deal  with 
the  pessimistic  and  the  despairing.  Jesus  said  to  His 
twelve  friends,  "These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you 
that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you  and  that  your  joy 
might  be  full.  "  Yet  while  holding  up  this  picture  of 
what  the  Christian  life  should  be,  there  was  still  room 
at  the  Lord's  table  and  within  his  closest  companion- 
ship for  the  gloomy,  despondent,  somber  Thomas.  No 
doubt  he  had  his  joy  in  the  Lord, — there  was  naturally 
less  red  and  yellow  in  it  than  in  Peter's  joy.  There  is 
one  Christian  joy  of  the  exuberant  Peter  and  another 
joy  of  the  despondent  Thomas. 

Notice  the  way  Christ  meets  this  temperament. 
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When  Thomas  feared  the  worst  in  going  to  the  home  of 
Lazarus,  saying,  ' '  Let  us  go  also  that  we  may  die  with 
Him,"  Jesus  did  not  upbraid  him  for  that  despairing 
lack  of  faith.  He  simply  took  him  along  and  gradu- 
ally showed  him  that  it  all  came  out  better  than  he  had 
feared.  When  Thomas  was  doubting  the  truth  ot  the 
resurrection,  Jesus  did  not  lecture  him  for  his  unbelief. 
He  met  him  with  evidence  and  kindly  in-struction. 
"Thomas  reach  hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands, 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  My  side, 
and  be  not  faithless  but  believing.  "  It  is  not  a  haopy 
disposition — Jesus  recognized  that.  "Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  But  nothing 
is  ever  gained  by  scolding  those  whose  temperament 
makes  them  less  honeful,  and  whose  disposition  forbids 
their  leaping  to  joyous  conclusions  in  seizing  the  veri- 
ties of  religion.  Patience,  guidance,  evidence,  offer 
these  as  Jesus  did  and  these  despairing  souls  too  may  be 
able  to  say  at  last,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

PHILIP  seems  to  possess  a  practical,  calculating 
but  sluggish  disposition.  He  came  to  Nathaniel,  say- 
ing, "We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
Joseph."  All  the  facts  are  there,  as  carefull)'  set  out 
as  if  he  were  making  up  a  trial  balance;  but  how  differ- 
ent it  all  is  from  his  brother  Andrew's  eager  announce- 
ment of  his  experience,  "  We  have  found  the  Messiah." 
Nathaniel  inquires,  "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth?"  Philip  does  not  propose  to  argue 
with  him,  nor  to  indulge  in  any  rhapsodies  over  what 
has  come  out  of  Nazareth.  In  his  phlegmatic  wa}'  he 
says  calmly  and  reasonably,  "  Come  and  see."  "  When 
Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  a  great  company  come 
unto  Him,  He  said  unto  Philip,  '  Whence  shall  we  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat?'  "  Philip,  bookkeeper-like, 
instantly  went  off  into  a  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  requisite  food,   "Two  hundred  pennyworth,"  he 
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announces  presently,  ' '  is  not  sufficient,  if  everj-  o'.ie  of 
them  would  take  a  little."  Everj'where  the  same  pro- 
saic, unimaginative  man!  Jesus  was  saj'ing  to  His 
disciples,  "If  ye  have  known  Me,  j'e  have  known  my 
Father  also."  This  matter-of-fact  man  began  to  turn  it 
over  in  his  mind;  he  could  not  recall  any  such  experi- 
ence; when  had  he  seen  the  Father?  And  so  "Philip 
said  unto  Him,  '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  suf- 
ficeth  us.'  "  A  slow,  careful,  practical  man,  apparently, 
without  vision  or  enthus=iasm! 

You  know  such  people  now.  They  would  not  add 
up  large  in  prayer  meeting.  Their  experiences  are  so 
plain  and  simple,  so  lacking  in  zest  and  passion,  that 
they  would  never  think  of  getting  up  and  talking  about 
them.  There  are  deep,  rich,  beautiful  things  in  John 
into  which  they  never  enter:  there  are  warm,  hearty 
moral  enthusiasms  in  Peter  that  they  do  not  share. 
Sometimes  narrow  teachers  make  them  feel  as  if  religion 
was  not  meant  for  them  at  all.  Yet  they  are  very  use- 
ful in  the  church.  They  could  tell  you  just  how  manj' 
penuj^worth  of  bread  it  would  take  for  our  annual 
Thanksgiving  lunch,  even  though  thej'  could  not  make  a 
speech  in  praj^er  meeting  two  minutes  long.  They  can 
tell  you  how  the  practical  financial  side  of  church  affairs 
should  be  managed,  even  though  their  spiritual  exper- 
iences never  carry  them  up  into  the  third  heaven.  There 
is  one  glory  of  the  man  who  can  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams;  and  another  glory  of  the  man  who  is  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  and  instructive  in  his  remarks;  and 
another  glory  of  the  one  who  is  full  of  moral  enthusi- 
asms and  able  in  reform;  and  another  glory  of  the  man 
who  can  add  up  columns  of  figures  and  get  the  right  re- 
sult the  first  time,  and  then  tell  us  with  hardheaded, 
clear-eyed  sagacity  what  ought  to  be  done  next.  The 
Church  of  God,  as  Paul  says,  is  a  "great  house,"  and 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  .silver  and  the  vessels  of  wood 
and  of  earth  must  all  be  found  to  bring  out  its  total 
usefulness. 
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As  we  pass  to  JOHN,  I  may  say  some  things  that 
run  contrary  to  certain  common  conceptions.  In  art 
John  has  been  often  portrayed  as  an  exceedingly  gentle, 
tender,  quiet,  modest,  almost  effeminate  nature.  He 
has  quite  another  look  in  the  actual  words  of  Scripture. 
He  was  a  "son  of  Thunder, "  capable  of  that  which  was 
electric,  powerful,  startling.  There  was  .something  hot 
and  terrible  in  his  early  temperament.  He  was  the  one, 
not  Peter,  not  Judas,  who  came  back  from  the  Samar- 
itan village  that  refused  to  receive  Christ,  and  said, 
"Shall  we  call  down  fire.  Lord,  wilt  Thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  out  of  heaven  and  consume 
them  as  Elijah  did."  His  intensity  of  soul  sometimes 
made  him  narrow — passionate  natures  are  to  be 
jealous  rather  than  the  cold  ones.  John  said,  "Master, 
we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  but  we  for- 
bade him  because  he  follov,-ed  not  with  us."  The  man 
was  doing  Christ's  work  in  Christ's  name  yet  John, 
betrayed  into  narrowness  by  his  very  zeal,  would  rebuke 
him  as  not  being  of  their  party.  He  was  not  conspicu- 
ously humble  and  modest — the  indications  are  that  in 
early  life  there  was  something  like  undue  self-esteem  in 
his  make-up.  John  and  James  wanted  to  get  up  and 
sit  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  of  Christ  in  his  king- 
dom. They  made  the  confident  boast  that  they  were 
able  to  drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism. 
Repeatedly  in  the  fourth  Gospel  John  refers  to  himself 
as  "that  di.sciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  as  if  he  were  a 
special  favorite.  None  of  the  other  apostles  refer  to  any 
such  special  intimacy;  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew, 
Mark  or  Luke  to  indicate  that  John  was  loved  any  more 
than  Andrew,  Philip  or  any  of  the  twelve.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  too,  omits  all  reference  to  John's  shortcomings. 
John  does  not  tell  us  that  he  wanted  to  burn  up  a  vil- 
lage; that  he  rebuked  a  man  engaged  in  Christian  ser- 
vice; that  he  ambitiously  wanted  to  preempt  the  right- 
hand  place  in  the  coming  kingdom;  that  he  went  to 
sleep  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  Gethse- 
mane,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  awake  and  watching. 
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For  all  these  references  to  John's  limitations  we  must  go 
to  the  other  three,  while  John's  own  Gospel  alone  asserts 
that  he  was  '■  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  These 
are  not  the  acts  and  words  of  a  gentle,  modest,  self- 
eflfacing,  contemplative  soul. 

On  the  contrary,  John  was  a  bold,  strong,  ambi- 
tious, intense  man,  with  some  of  the  faults  that  are 
likely  to  accompany  such  traits.  In  Acts  our  attention 
is  called  to  "  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John."  When 
the  mutteriiigs  of  deadly  opposition  were  already  heard 
and  the  plot  for  betrayal  was  npe,  Peter  and  John  were 
the  men  sent  into  the  threatening  city  to  find  an  upper 
room  where  the  Master  could  eat  the  passover  with  His 
disciples.  It  was  the  bravery  of  John  that  ventured 
into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  where  Jesus  was  being 
tried,  and  it  was  his  courage  that  stood  at  the  cross 
when  all  the  rest  had  fled.  He  was  also  a  man  of  deep 
discernment,  a  great  observer  who  looked  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men.  In  that  graj'  morning  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  he  recognized  the  figure  on  the  shore,  and  cried 
ahead  of  all  the  rest,  "It  is  the  Lord."  He  was  in- 
tensely affectionate.  To  him  Jesus  committed  the  care 
of  his  mother,  both  on  account  of  his  well  known  love 
nature  and  because  he  possessed  property.  How  much 
it  means  that  after  Christ  died  we  find  Peter  and  John 
together  so  many  times.  Mary  hurrying  with  the  news 
of  the  empty  tomb  found  ' '  Peter  and  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  "  Peter  and  John  went  up  into  the  tem- 
ple at  the  hour  of  prayer."  Before  the  examining 
Council  "  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
'  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard."  Peter,  realizing  from  sad  experience  his 
own  instability,  was  leaning  on  the  bold  confidence  of 
John;  while  John  was  drawing  into  his  affectionate  com- 
panionship the  fickle  but  lovable  man  who  had  in  him 
such  possibilities  of  usefulness. 

This  is  the  man,  then,  not  the  feminine  nature  held 
before  us  m  unhistoric  art,  but  "the  son  of  Thunder," 
bold,  confident,  ambitious,  intense  and  affectionate.  He 
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has  been  likened  to  an  August  night,  "  warm,  deep 
brooding,  with  smoldering  fires  hidden  within  it, "  with 
tremendous  possibilites  of  storms  wrapped  up  in  its 
stillness,  with  unspeakable  fury  ready  to  blaze  out  at  the 
noxious  elements  that  threaten  human  life.  When  this 
nature,  intense  sometimes  to  the  very  border  of  violence, 
was  tamed,  softened,  subdued,  by  the  rich  experiences 
of  a  long  and  notable  Christian  life,  what  a  nature  it 
became!  He  seemed  to  see  into  the  very  heart  of  Christ. 
We  turn  to  his  gospel  to  learn  about  the  Protecting 
Shepherd  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep;  to  see  Sym- 
pathy Incarnate  weeping  at  the  grave  of  a  friend;  to 
.study  the  Life-giving  Vine  pouring  out  its  heart  blood 
for  others  that  they  might  have  life  and  bear  much  fruit; 
to  learn  the  thoughtful  love  that  provided  for  the 
mother's  comfort  amidst  the  agonies  of  the  Cross;  to  see 
a  Discerning  AflFection  that  looked  quite  through  Peter's 
failures,  and  .seeing  that  he  loved  His  Lord,  sent  him 
out  to  feed  the  lambs.  All  these  fine  truths  are  in 
John's  Gospel  and  in  John's  alone.  At  last  his  bold 
and  free  spiritual  discernment  moved  him  to  peer  out 
along  the  future  destiny  of  mankind.  He  finds  himself 
baffled — "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  he 
tells  us.  But  his  confident  hope  and  his  clear  vision  of 
the  unutterable  love  of  God  enable  him  to  claim  the 
best,  and  he  quickly  adds:  "  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

JAMES  the  apostle  is  not  the  "James"  who  wrote 
the  epistle  bearing  that  name— he  suffered  martyrdom 
before  the  epistle  appeared.  He  was  not  "  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,"  who  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  for  when  Christ  chose  the  twelve, 
"His  brethren  believed  not  on  Him."  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  power;  he  was  a  brother  of  John,  and 
he,  too,  was  called  a  "  Son  of  Thunder."  Yet  with  this 
strong,  fervent  nature,  he  was  the  apostle  of  quietness. 
He  is  never  represented  as  speaking  for  himself;  not  a 
recorded  word  of  his  appears  anywhere  in  the  New 
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Testament.  He  was  not  one  of  those,  however,  whose 
lack  in  the  qualities  of  leadership  kept  them  in  the  back- 
ground. He  was  one  of  the  three  closest  companions  of 
OUT  Lord.  Up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  into  the 
hall  of  death  in  the  house  of  Jainis,  and  into  the  farther 
depths  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Jesus  invited  the 
chosen  three,  "Peter  and  James  and  John, "  in  every 
case.  It  suggests  the  high  possibilities  of  quiet  strength. 
James  was  honored  by  the  Master  and  given  a  place 
v.-ithin  that  inner  circle  of  his  friends. 

How  we  gabble  and  chatter  sometimes  when  we 
have  nothing  to  say!  How  we  rattle  on,  wearing  out 
nervous  force  with  no  special  purpose  in  view,  ."^ave  that 
we  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of  keeping  our  mouths  going. 
And  as  a  result,  through  the  lack  ol  thought,  meditation 
and  prayer,  we  are  not  called  into  the  more  intimate 
companionship  of  our  Lord,  nor  into  the  deeper  experi- 
ences where  his  grandest  work  is  wrought.  How  often 
in  history  have  the  silent  men  become  trusted  leaders. 
William  the  Silent,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  occur  to 
you.  Our  own  General  Grant  was  a  man  of  few  words 
and  of  great  deeds.  It  thrilled  an  audience  once  when 
General  Howard,  whose  empty  coatsleeve  told  its  own 
story  of  his  soldierly  service,  described  his  last  visit  to 
General  Grant.  He  went  to  see  the  hero  when  death  was 
already  at  the  door  and  that  commanding  voice  was 
mufHed.  To  make  the  visit  one  of  comfort,  he  told  us 
how  he  spoke  to  the  General  of  the  conspicuous  ser\-ice 
rendered  to  his  countrj'  and  how  his  fellow-ci'^izens 
would  forever  hold  him  in  loving  remembrance.  In  the 
midst  of  it  the  great  man,  whose  religious  convictions 
and  whose  deep  faith  in  the  God  of  nations  and  the  God 
of  battles  have  never  been  half  known,  interrupted  him 
and  said,  "Howard,  tell  me  more  about  prayer. "  He 
knew  the  courage  and  he  knew  the  piety  of  his  comrade 
in  arms,  and  it  was  for  these  deeper  things  that  this 
quiet  soul  hungered  in  those  last  hard  days  of  pain. 

I  like  to  think  there  was  somethiug  of  this  quality 
in  James,  the  apostle  of  quietness.    He  used  words,  but 
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we  do  not  know  what  they  were — none  are  recorded. 
Yet  he  was  so  honored  by  his  Master  as  to  be  taken  up 
into  the  mountain  when  His  face  shone  with  the  glory 
of  God;  he  was  called  into  the  chamber  where  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  man  was  to  yield  back  the  maiden  at  the 
call  of  Life;  he  penetrated  the  shades  of  the  garden  and 
heard  his  Lord  pray,  "  Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done." 
And  when  "Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
vex  certain  of  the  church,''  for  some  rea.son  it  was  James 
the  brother  of  John,  whom  "  he  killed  with  the  sword.' ' 
The  quiet  mau  war  making  his  influence  felt  and  though 
there  were  other  apostles  at  work  in  Jerusalem,  this 
enemy  of  the  new  faith  seized  upon  James,  compelling 
him  to  seal  his  loyalty  to  Christ  with  his  own  blood  as 
the  first  martyred  apo.stle.  I  commend  him  to  you  as 
the  apostle  of  quietness.  Let  him  remind  you  of  men 
and  women  whose  words  will  never  go  down  to  history, 
but  who  may  be  chosen  for  the  highest  honor  in  the 
prcseu're  of  their  Lord,  and  whose  names  at  last  may  be 
written  beside  those  of  the  great  speakers  and  the  great 
writers  on  the  foundation  stones  of  the  city  of  God. 

ANDREW  stands  before  us  as  a  type  of  decision. 
Every  glimpse  we  get  of  him  gives  us  the  impression  of 
a  man  quick  to  grasp  the  points  before  him  and  to  de- 
termine upon  his  course.  He  heard  John  the  Baptist 
say  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passed  by,  "Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God.'  He  followed  Jesus,  went  to  His  house,  and 
presently  we  read,  "  He  first  findeth  his  own  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  "  We  have  found  the  Mes- 
siah. And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  While  others 
were  pondering  as  to  whether  any  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth  and  were  coming  to  see,  Andrew 
knew  he  had  found  the  Christ.  At  one  of  the  feasts, 
certain  Greeks  came  to  Philip  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  Jesus.  Philip,  with  his  sluggish,  calculating 
nature,  came  to  consult  Andrew.  Instantlj'  there  was 
decision,  "Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus,"  and  the  in- 
quiring Greeks  were  promptly  introduced.    Philip  at 
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another  time  was  mulling  over  the  question  as  to  how 
much  bread  it  would  take  to  feed  the  five  thousand  men; 
but  the  moment  Jesus  had  asked,  "Whence  shall  we 
buy  bread;  how  many  loaves  have  ye,"  Andrew  was 
out  looking  into  the  available  resources.  He  cames 
back  quickh'  to  report  upon  all  the  food  there  is  in 
sight,  "Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  said  unto  him, 
"There  is  a  lad  here  who  has  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many?"  Ev- 
erywhere the  same  disposition,  prompt,  ready,  with 
clear  eyes  for  the  facts  before  him  and  a  sound  judgment 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  view  of  them! 

I  want  to  hold  him  before  you  as  the  type  of  clear, 
definite,  manly  decision.  The  time  comes,  it  is  always 
coming,  when  we  cannot  sit  around  any  longer  weighing 
six  possibilities  on  one  side  against  half  a  dozen  on  the 
other.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  and  do  something. 
Where  we  cannot  absolutely  demonstrate,  we  must 
choose  sides  and  then  drive  ahead  doing  the  things  that 
are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  best  decision  we  were 
able  to  make.  Many  people  are  sitting  down  with 
their  laps  so  full  of  big  questions  that  they  cannot  get 
up  and  be  of  any  account  in  the  service  of  God.  Yet 
deep  down  we  are  all  clear  enough  on  the  main  points 
nece-ssary  for  living  Christian  lives.  We  know  there  is  a 
God,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done  by  any  rational,  right-minded  man,  and  that  is  to 
ascertain  His  will  as  far  as  we  ma^-,  and  begin  to  do  it. 
We  know  the  priceless  benefits  of  faith  in  Christ,  oi 
prayer,  of  studying  God's  word,  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, of  the  practice  of  generosity  and  other  useful 
graces — we  have  seen  our  brother  men  lifted  into  new- 
ness of  life  by  these  things  which  we  all  know  and  ac- 
cept. We  shall  never  gain  anything  by  waiting  and 
wondering  if  out  at  the  edges  there  are  not  a  few  mys- 
teries yet  unexplained.  Of  course  there  are  and  will  be. 
But  Andrew-like,  cannot  j-ou  see  that  in  Christ  "We 
have  found  the  Messiah?"  Cannot  you  see,  that  be 
your  resources  few  or  many,  the  best  thing  is  to  gather 
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them  together,  bring  them  to  Him  and  see  what  can  be 
clone  with  them  for  the  service  of  the  needy  multitude 
about  us?  Cannot  you  see  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
Greeks  and  with  all  the  lives  that  need  light  and  help  is 
to  bring  them,  in  your  prayers,  in  the  instruction  you 
offer,  in  the  total  influence  you  exert,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thus  aim  to  set  every  life  face  to  face  with  its 
Master  and  Lord?  This  habit  of  clear,  prompt  decision 
that  moves  swiftly  to  its  ends,  deserves  to  sit  upon  one 
of  the  twelve  thrones  wielding  a  royal  influence  over  the 
people  of  God. 

The  choice  of  MATTHEW  was  a  strange  act  on 
Christ's  part.  He  flew  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice 
and  cast  aside  all  worldly  maxims  of  expediency.  All 
Jews  hated  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Roman  government. 
They  openly  questioned  the  right  of  them, — "  Is  it  law- 
ful to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar?'  How  much  more 
would  they  hate  one  of  their  own  countrymen  who 
stooped  to  become  a  taxgatherer.  They  linked  his 
name  with  the  lowest  terms  they  had — "  publicans  and 
sinners,"  "publicans  and  harlots,"  "a  heathen  man  and 
a  publican," — so  their  phrases  ran.  And  Matthew  as  he 
is  careful  to  tell  us  himself,  though  the  other  three 
Gospels  all  pass  over  the  fact  with  kindly  silence,  was  "a 
publican. "  Truly  Jesus  chose  the  base  things  of  the 
world  and  the  things  which  are  despised  to  bring  to 
nought  the  things  which  are.  He  moved  about  as  the 
record  tells  us,  choosing  "whom  he  would."  A  pub- 
lican among  his  followers  would  have  invited  criticism, 
but  a  publican  apostle  was  surely  a  venture  of  faith. 

Here  I  believe  we  touch  the  real  reason  why  Mat- 
thew was  called.  Jesus  had  no  desire  to  unnecessarily 
offend  and  repel  his  countrymen;  he  came  especially  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  he  desired  to 
inspire  with  hope  those  unhappy  classes  whom  the  re- 
ligious Jews  had  made  castaways,  A  Pharisee  went 
into  the  temple  to  pray  and  thanked  God  right  out  loud 
that  he  was  not  like  a  publican.    That  was  the  common 
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feeling  among  the  religious  people.  Jesus  proposes  to 
take  one  of  those  despised  publicans  as  an  apostle.  It 
gave  Him  an  instant  hold  upon  them.  A  feast  was 
made  for  him  and  "  many  publicans  and  sinners  sat  at 
meat  with  him  and  his  disciples,"  and  the  Great 
Physician  was  meeting  those  who  needed  Him  because 
they  were  sick.  It  was  characteristic  of  Christ  in  His 
saving  work  to  take  risks  and  make  ventures.  He  put 
the  leaven  down  in  the  meal  where  it  was  fairly  hidden 
by  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it.  He  called  Simon  the 
Zealot,  "the  red-hot  coal,"  the  tax  hater,  who  had 
won  his  added  name  in  the  recent  outbreak  against  the 
Roman  government.  He  called  him  into  the  same  com- 
pany with  Matthew  the  taxgatherer.  He  even  called 
one  whom  at  last  with  all  his  matchless  charity  he  was 
obliged  to  describe  as  "a  devil."  It  was  the  venture  of 
faith  and  love,  that  beareth  all  things  and  hopeth  all 
th  ings,  in  that  holy  work  of  calling,  not  the  righteous, 
but  sinners,  to  newness  of  life. 

The  only  reference  made  to  Matthew  aside  from 
naming  him  in  the  three  lists  of  apostles  is  the  brief  one 
he  makes  himself.  In  simple,  modest  fashion,  he  speaks 
of  "a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,"  in  strong  contrast  to  John,  who  in  his  Gospel 
lifts  himself  into  the  place  of  ' '  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  But  we  gather  much  as  to  the  kind  of  man 
Matthew  was  from  the  Gospel  he  wrote.  He  was  "sim- 
ple, orderly,  accurate,  like  a  man  of  business,"  who 
would  naturally  have  been  appointed  by  the  Roman 
government  to  a  position  of  trust  in  the  revenue  service. 
He  had  been  serving  the  government  and  now  his  Gos- 
pel more  than  all  the  rest  is  "  the  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom." He  had  known  the  Roman  love  for  order  and 
precedent,  and  no  one  of  the  four  Gospels  is  so  care- 
fully built  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  former  dispensa- 
tions nor  so  full  in  showing  the  vital  organic  connection 
between  the  new  and  the  old.  He  collects  his  materials 
out  of  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  and  out  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  nation  that  prepared  the  way  for  His 
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coming  with  the  same  care  thnt  he  had  collected  t;ixes; 
and  then  he  sets  them  before  us  as  systematically  as  if 
he  were  preparing  an  annual  report.  Ever  and  anon  he 
seems  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  figures  add 
upright  as  he  inserts  his  characteristic  phrase,  "That  it 
might  be  fulfilled."  Matthew,  like  James,  never  spoke 
out  in  meeting  on  his  own  behalf  while  his  Master  was 
here,  but  he  has  judiciously  collected  and  arranged  the 
materials  for  a  book  that  the  world  will  never  cease  to 
read  as  long  as  it  has  eyes  to  see. 

He  was  called  to  be  a  Christian  while  in  the  usual 
transaction  of  his  business,  "  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom."  He  was  called  to  do  the  will  of  God  while 
about  his  everyday  work.  And  when  he  took  up  the 
new  religious  life  he  carried  into  it  the  same  orderly, 
painstaking,  exact  methods  that  characterized  his  busi- 
ness life.  No  one  of  the  four  Gospels  gives  higher  place 
to  plain  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  "  Not  everyone 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
Kingdom,"  Matthew  remembers  to  have  heard  His 
Master  say,  "  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Nowhere  in  the  Bible  have  we 
such  a  sublime  setting  forth  of  the  obligation  resting 
upon  men  to  walk  in  the  way  of  God'  precepts  as  in 
that  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  recorded  by 
this  business  man.  I  commend  him  to  you  as  a  type  of 
Christian  character  which  conceived  of  his  new  life  as  a 
constant  being  "about  his  Father's  business."  He  would 
teach  us  all  the  profound  importance  of  those  clear, 
straight  principles  that  control  daily  conduct.  He  would 
have  us  pay  our  bills  regularly  and  promptly  and  not 
compel  retail  dealers,  dressmakers  and  others  to  suffer 
untold  embarra.ssment  through  our  delay.  He  would 
have  us  tell  the  exact  truth  all  the  time  and  not  some- 
thing that  looks  like  it  or  is  a  mere  iSrst  cousin  to  it. 
He  would  have  us  be  uniformly  kind,  even  to  the  un- 
thankful and  the  unjust,  because  the  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good.     He  would  have  us  build  our  whole  house  of 
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conduct  and  character  upon  a  rock,  by  learning  all  the 
plain  sayings  of  Christ  and  then  doing  them. 

In  this  group  of  twelve  men  there  are  four,  Bar- 
tholomew, James  the  son  of  Alpheus;  Lebbaus,  sur- 
named  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  the  Canaanite,  that  are 
simply  names  and  are  not  always  clear,  definitely  re- 
membered names,  as  we  find  wh'in  we  study  the  differ- 
ing lists  in  the  three  Gospels.  Bartholomew  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  Nathaniel, 
mentioned  bj'  John  as  the  "Israelite  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile. ' '  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  set  down  as 
James  the  Less;  Lebbaus  Thaddeus  is  supposed  to  be 
"Judas  not  Lscariot,"  also  mentioned  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, and  "Simon  the  Canaanite"  is  also  "Simon  the 
Zealot."  While  these  four  men  lived  in  the  closer 
companionship  Jesus  granted  to  the  twelve,  they  simply 
belong  to  the  inconspicuous  majority,  and  we  pass  them 
to  speak  of  the  last  one  of  the  apostles,  "JUDAS  ISCA- 
RIOT,  who  also  betrayed  Him?"  Various  questions 
arise  at  once:  Why  did  Jesus  choose  him?  Did  He 
know  that  Judas  would  prove  a  traitor?  When  He 
found  Judas  was  playing  false  why  did  He  not  instantly 
expel  him  from  the  company  of  the  twelve?  Was  Judas 
false  from  the  first,  following  Christ  from  bad  motives? 
You  know  all  the  stock  questions.  I  should  say  that 
Judas  began  as  sincerely  as  any  of  them.  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  mockery  to  suppose  that  Jesus  "  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  and  when  it  was  day  chose"  a  man  who 
at  that  moment  was  not  a  true  believer.  His  fellow 
disciples  trusted  Judas  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  expo- 
sure. They  elected  him  Treasurer  and  he  carried  the 
bag.  We  never  choose  a  man  for  Church  Treasurer 
concerning  whose  integrity  there  is  the  least  wriggle  of 
a  doubt.  Even  after  Judas  had  consulted  with  the 
Chief  Priests  and  when  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were 
weighing  down  his  pocket  like  lead,  the  eleven  did  not 
suspect  him.  When  Jesus  solemnl}'^  announced,  "One 
of  you  shall  betray  me,"  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  say, 
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"Is  it  Judas?"  They  were  dumbfounded,  but  like 
honest  men  they  did  not  begin  to  think,  is  it  the 
man  in  the  next  pew  ?  Each  one  thought  rather 
oi  the  latent  possibilities  of  unfaithfulness  to  himself, 
"And  they  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  Him, 
"Lord,  is  it  I?"  Luke  says  near  the  end,  "Satan  en- 
tered into  Judas  surnamed  Iscariot,  and  he  went  his  way 
and  communed  with  the  Chief  Priests  how  he  might 
betray  Him."  Satan  had  not  been  resident  in  the 
wretched  man's  heart  all  along.  Luke  indicates  a 
certain  downfall  at  this  point  in  his  life. 

Did  Christ  know  when  he  chose  him  that  Judas 
would  prove  false?  In  the  supposed  interests  of  theo- 
logical theory  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  sometimes 
to  assume  that  Jesus  knew  all  things,  although  He  ex- 
pressly disclaims  such  omniscience.  Of  a  certain  day 
no  man  knew,  not  even  the  Son.  Jesus  asked  for  in- 
formation and  waited  to  receive 't.  "  How  many  loaves 
have  ye;  go  and  see."  "  When  I  sent  you  forth  with- 
out purse  lacked  ye  anything?"  "How  long  hath  he 
been  afflicted  thus?"  He  came  to  a  fig  tree  seeking 
figs  and  was  genuinely  surprised  and  disappointed  at 
finding  none.  It  would  seem  natural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  did  not  know  that  Judas  would  prove  a  traitor; 
otherwise  the  original  selection  would  have  been  unreal 
and  hollow  He  chose  him  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  gave  him  that  holy  opportunity  for  life  and 
service  of  the  highest  type.  It  was  another  venture  of 
faith  and  love. 

The  fault  in  Judas  was  the  common  one  among 
Jews — he  was  mercenary.  He  was  a  lover  of  money 
more  than  a  lover  of  God.  When  he  went  to  the  Chief 
Priests  his  fir.st  question  was,  ' '  What  will  j'ou  give  me 
and  I  will  betray  Him  unto  you?"  How  many  times 
in  the  Scriptures  do  we  hear  those  very  accents  in  the 
Jewish  voice!  Jacob  meets  Esau  in  his  hungry  extrem- 
ity and  says,  "Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright,"  and 
gets  it  at  a  bargain.  At  a  later  date  he  prays,  ' '  If  God 
will  be  with  me  and  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
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put  on  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  Father's  house  in 
peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  and  of  all  that 
Thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
Thee."  Wlnt  a  strange  prayer!  He  is  driving  a  bar- 
gain and  must  have  all  the  terms  understood  in  advance 
and  "nominated  in  the  bond"  before  he  will  agree  to 
serve  God.  When  Joseph  is  lodged  in  the  pit  and  the 
merchant  caravan  comes  along,  Judah  reasons  in  this 
thrifty  way,  "  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother? 
Let  us  sell  him  unto  the  Ishmaelites  and  let  not  our  hand 
be  upon  him. "  Even  Peter  meets  Christ  with  this  dis- 
appointing inquiry,  "'  have  forsaken  all  and  fol- 
lowed Thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?  The  Jew 
has  always  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  and  Judas  shared 
in  the  characteristic  weakness  of  his  race.  He  was  the 
one  who  stirred  up  the  complaint  about  Mary's  extrava- 
gance when  she  broke  the  alabaster  box  with  his  stingy 
words,  "  It  might  have  been  sold."  How  pointed  the 
warnings  of  Jesus  regarding  covetousness  become,  when 
we  rememljer  that  Judas  stood  there  among  the  twelve! 
Jesus  had  seen  his  besetting  sin  and  would  warn  him 
before  it  is  too  late.  ' '  Beware  of  covetousness,  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
that  he  possesseth."  He  saw  Judas  handling  greedily 
perhaps  the  well-worn  bag,  and  said,  "  Provide  for 
yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old;  treasures  of  heav- 
enly character  which  fail  not."  He  saw  the  man  with 
his  mind  on  gain,  hesitating  at  some  parting  of  the 
waj's,  and  said,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 

The  motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  have  been 
carefully  studied.  I  believe  he  expected  that  Christ 
would  deliver  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  by 
that  miraculous  power  which  he  had  so  often  seen  his 
Master  use.  Christ  would  thus  suffer  no  hurt,  the  bar- 
gaining disciple  would  be  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ahead, 
and  the  crisis  brought  on  by  his  plot  would' perhaps  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  hasten  the  setting  up  of  that 
temporal  kingdom  which  Judas  with  all  the  rest  ex- 
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pected.  When  Christ  did  not  deliver  himself  but  was 
put  to  death,  it  broke  the  heart  of  Judas,  as  it  would  not 
have  done  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  cold,  cruel, 
insincere  from  the  first.  He  came  sobbing  into  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  Priests,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I 
have  betrayed  innocent  blood."  And  when  they  turned 
him  away  coldly  and  bluntly,  "  He  cast  down  the  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  temple  and  went  and  hanged  himself.'' 
He  did  not  mean  to  treacherously  destroy  the  One  Per- 
fect Lite  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  his  guilty  greed 
and  stealthy  insincerity  led  him  into  the  awful  mistake 
of  the  greater  crime,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  his  re- 
morse compelled  him  to  take  his  own  life. 

How  suggestive  it  is  to  find  this  man  among  the 
rest!  Je.sus  chose  a  man  with  awful  possibilities  of  evil 
in  him;  he  gave  him  liis  chance  to  gain  holy  character 
along  with  Peter  and  James  and  John.  But  it  reminds 
us,  too,  that  even  the  gracious  companionship  of  Christ 
did  not  make  salvation  inevitable.  Men  failed  to  enter 
in,  even  under  the  Master's  very  eye.  The  call  of 
Christ  simply  made  the  salvation  of  Peter  possible — 
Peter  made  it  actual  by  his  repentance,  faith  and  obedi- 
ence. The  same  call  made  the  salvation  of  Judas  pos- 
sible— ^Judas  made  it  impossible  by  his  turning  away. 
"  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be 
accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  Man." 

As  we  close  the  book  where  these  portraits  are 
mounted  tor  our  instruction,  how  rich  and  wide  appears 
the  hospitality  of  the  kingdom  of  our  God.  It  is  so 
complete  that  somewhere  within  the  companionship  and 
service  of  that  Representative  Man,  the  Complete  Man, 
the  Son  of  Man,  there  is  room  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  The  body  is  one,  but  there  are  man)' 
members  and  the  various  members  have  neither  the 
same  look  nor  the  same  office.  The  Vine  is  one  but  the 
many  branches  take  many  differing  shapes  as  they  twine 
themselves  about  the  manifold  relations  and  duties  of 
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human  life.  The  Spirit  is  one,  but  the  dififerences  of 
administration  and  the  diversities  of  operation  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  in  this  age  when  the  division  of 
labor  has  moved  so  far.  The  Father's  House  is  one, 
but  as  we  wander  through  its  many  mansions  we  find 
that  the  thought,  the  life  and  the  service  of  His  count- 
less children  are  so  richly  various  that  we  are  puzzled 
as  to  what  should  be  the  test  of  genuine  discipleship. 
But  one  true  test  is  possible  and  that  is  the  one  estab- 
lished by  our  Lord,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  ray  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 


"  After  these  things  the  Lord  apfxnnted  other  seventy 
also  and  sent  them. ' ' 

"  And  Moses  gathered  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the 
people,  a7id  set  them  round  about  the  tabernacle;  and  the 
Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud  and  spake  tmto  him  and  took 
of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him  and  g-ave  it  unto  the  sev- 
enty elders. ' ' 

"  A  fid  Moses  said,  '  Enviest  tfiou  for  my  sakel  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets  and  that  tfte 
Lord  would  put  his  spirit  up07i  him.'  " 

"  The  harvest  truly  is  great  but  the  laborers  are  few; 
pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest. 

' '  The  Lord  gave  the  word;  great  was  the  company  of 
those  that  published  it." 

' '  The  seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  sayinq^,  '  Lord, 
even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  Thy  name. '  ' ' 

"  I  heard,  as  it  were,  t/te  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty 
thunderings,  saying,  '  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth.'  " 


The  Other  Seventy^ 


OUR  Lord  sent  out  two  groups  of  disciples,  one  of 
twelve,  the  other  of  seventy.  The  twelve  men  are 
known  everywhere  in  the  Christian  world.  Their  names 
are  intertwined  with  all  our  history.  The  greatest 
church  in  the  world  is  St.  Peter's.  The  Court  of  the 
largest  Christian  nation  is  called  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
More  babies  are  named  for  St.  John  than  for  any  other 
saint  or  sinner.  We  have  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood, 
St.  Matthew's  hospitals;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  twelve 
have  their  names  inscribed  in  some  place  of  honor.  But 
none  of  you  can  give  the  name  of  a  solitary  one  of  the 
"other  seventy."  They  are  the  quiet,  nameless,  un- 
titled and  almost  unknown  people  whom  Christ  sends 
forth.  They  do  nothing  extraordinary  or  conspicuous. 
They  never  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  of  Christian  useful- 
ness, judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Their  names  will  not 
be  written  on  the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  re- 
deemed society.  But  in  obedience  to  their  Lord  they  go 
out,  healing  and  nursing  the  sick,  preaching  by  word 
and  by  deed  the  kingdom  of  God.  Wherever  they  go 
their  very  presence  is  a  help — they  seem  to  say,  "  Peace 
be  to  this  hou.se.  "  They  add  much  to  the  joy  and  cheer 
of  social  life;  they  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before 
them,  not  scolding  nor  fussing  nor  making  unkindly 
comments  afterwards.  The  mean  and  wicked  spirits  in 
society  dare  not  utter  their  meanness  in  the  presence  of 
these  quiet,  good  people — evil  spirits  are  subject  to 
them.  They  never  get  into  the  newspapers  nor  into 
history;  their  only  recognition  is  that  of  the  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret.  When  they  return  from  their  errands 
of  mercy  He  says  to  them,  "  Rejoice  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven." 
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It  is  comforting  to  find  such  attention  and  honor 
given  to  these  ordinarj'  people  by  our  Lord.  If  all  the 
honor  in  the  world  was  saved  for  the  Major  Generals, 
most  of  us  would  have  to  rub  along  without  honor.  We 
cannot  all  be  Major  Generals — it  wonld  be  a  calamity  it 
we  could.  You  never  heard  of  a  battle  being  won  where 
the  Captain  or  the  Colonel  did  all  the  fighting!  If  the 
officers  were  wise  and  brave  they  bore  their  part,  but  the 
issue  of  the  day  turned  finally  upon  the  faithfulness  of 
those  plain  men  without  shoulder  straps,  who  simply 
count  fours,  march  in  platoons,  obey  the  commands,  and 
by  doing  those  things  win  glorious  victories.  The  same 
method  holds  true  in  the  war  against  evil,  where  we  are 
enlisted.  If  the  world  is  ever  won  to  Christ,  if  a  com- 
plete Christian  civilization  ever  comes  down  like  a  beau- 
tiful city  out  of  heaven  from  God,  it  will  result  not  so 
much  from  the  efforts  of  the  Major  Generals  who  write 
fine  books  and  preach  great  sermons  and  inaugurate 
wide  reforms,  valuable  as  this  work  all  is;  it  will  come 
because  the  rank  and  file,  the  "  other  seventy,"  have 
kept  step,  marched  close  and  obeyed  the  commands  of 
Christ.  By  plain  Christian  conduct  in  their  shops  and 
stores,  their  schools  and  their  homes,  they  will  usher 
in  the  day  when  all  these  forms  of  common  life  will  be- 
come kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 

There  are  always  two  kinds  of  churches  in  the 
world,  one  weak  and  poor,  the  other  useful  and  good. 
The  church  of  the  first  sort  has  a  minister  fifty  feet  high 
and  two  or  three  deacons  almost  as  tall  as  the  minister. 
The  men  in  this  small  group  are  very  conspicuous  for 
their  ability  and  zeal,  their  activity  and  their  piety. 
Then  this  church  has  also  a  great  company  of  little 
church  members  about  five  inches  high  in  their  Chris- 
tian activity.  They  do  not  do  much.  They  feel  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  much — their  time  is 
quite  taken  up  in  watching  those  Calaveras  county  big 
trees  of  righteousness.  Presently  the  lofty  minister  dies 
or  accepts  another  call,  two  of  the  gigantic  deacons  move 
to  another  city,  and  the  poor  church  is  in  sad  shape. 
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The  other  sort  of  church  has  a  minister  five  feet  six  or 
eight,  or  possibly  ten,  and  around  him  the  other  seventy, 
a  great  company  of  fellow  Christians  who  are  also  five 
feet  six  or  eight.  The  sons  of  Anak  have  never  gotten 
in — there  are  no  giants  among  them,  hnt  just  a  band  of 
sizable  and  useful  Christians  of  average  build.  Together 
they  teach  and  preach,  they  work  and  pray.  They  say 
"  Our  Father"  all  at  once  and  mean  it.  They  say  ' '  Thy 
will  be  done,"  and  then  each  one  tries  to  do  it  in  the 
place  where  God  has  set  him  down.  And  great  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  that  comes  to 
earth  in  response  to  the  prayer  and  the  work  of  a  church 
like  that. 

The  real  hope  of  the  future  rests  down  upon  the 
Christian  people  who  are  unknown;  they  simply  fill  up 
the  pages  in  the  directory  and  the  statistics  of  the  Year 
Book.  Because  they  are  out  of  sight  we  sometimes  for- 
get them.  If  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  is  called  to  a  large 
city  church,  or  St.  Peter  is  made  a  Bishop,  or  St.  John 
writes  a  book,  everybody  knows  it.  If  among  the  hon- 
ored laymen  Brother  Bartholomew  endows  a  college,  or 
Brother  Nathaniel  founds  a  hospital,  the  newspapers  all 
have  it  with  headlines  and  pictures.  This  is  all  very 
good  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  needs  such  help  But 
"  Are  all  apostles?  Are  all  prophets?  Are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  Do  all  speak  with  tongues?"  Not  by  any 
means;  there  are  many  who  walk  in  what  Paul  calls  "an 
excellent  way,"  and  yet  their  service  is  of  a  simpler 
sort  altogether.  They  cannot  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels;  they  cannot  understand  all  re- 
ligious mysteries  and  all  knowledge;  they  cannot  exer- 
cise a  faith  that  would  move  mountains;  but  they  can 
love.  They  can  suffer  long  and  be  kind;  they  can  act 
the  part  of  unselfishness  and  not  be  puffed  up;  they  can 
bear  and  believe  and  hope  and  endure,  and  thus  move 
along  a  line  of  holy  development  that  "  never  faileth." 

Christianitj'  does  not  live  by  pulpits  and  books,  by 
colleges  and  hospitals  alone.  All  the  while  the  other 
seventy  are  quietly  at  work.    There  is  a  vast  army  of 
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Christian  men  whom  the  world  does  not  know,  taking 
honest  care  of  their  wives  and  children,  acting  the  part 
of  integrity  in  their  business  dealings,  maintaining  by 
gifts,  work  and  prayers  the  institutions  of  religion  in 
their  various  communities.  There  is  a  great  company 
of  Christian  mothers  tying  up  the  children's  fingers 
where  the  new  jack-knives  have  cut  them,  nursing  the 
little  ones  through  their  sickness  and  comforting  them 
in  their  childish  troubles,  getting  them  off  to  school  in 
morning  and  teaching  them  to  kneel  and  say,  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep"  at  night.  In  addition  to  this  min- 
istry of  peace  and  love  in  the  home,  these  mothers  lend  a 
hand  to  the  neighbor  in  her  day  of  trouble,  and  bear  their 
share  in  certain  religious  and  charitable  activities.  These 
are  very  simple  things.  The  reporter  or  the  historian 
would  quickly  pass  them  by.  The  other  seventy  some- 
how never  do  anything  sufficiently  striking  to  bring  out 
their  names.  It  seems  to  us  a  slow  and  obscure  process 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
does  not  come  by  observation  nor  by  sensation.  When 
our  Lord  reviews  the  faithful  service  of  these  nameless 
ones.  He  cries  with  joy,  "  I  beheld  .Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven. " 

It  is  said,  and  said  sometimes  with  a  sneer,  that 
there  a  great  many  women  in  che  church.  So  there  are. 
We  have  all  noticed  that — let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage!  Would  that  there  were  more  men,  but  there  is 
not  a  woman  too  many !  You  can  find  places  where  we 
men  are  not  outnumbered  and  outvoted  as  we  are  here 
today.  Go  to  our  rum  shops,  our  prize  fights  and  our 
prisons  and  you  will  find  the  proportion  even  more 
strongly  the  other  way.  These  women  do  not  bring  the 
Church  before  the  public  as  much  as  would  the  same 
number  of  men.  Their  husbands,  prominent  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics,  in  the  whole  life  of  the  city,  if  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  consecratit)n  and  zeal,  could  lift  the 
Church  to  greater  power  and  usefulness.  Women,  of 
necessity,  take  their  places  among  the  other  seventy. 
For  social  convenience  every  woman,  at  her  marriage. 
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surrenders  her  name  and  wears  thenceforth  the  name  of 
her  husband.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  whole  way  in  which 
her  life  is  veiled  and  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  David  Livingstone  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  his  devoted  wife  sleeps 
a  vay  yonder  in  the  African  jungle.  But  the  very  quiet- 
ness of  woman's  service  is  used  for  mighty  ends  by  the 
Father  who  seeth  in  secret.  If  every  one  of  us  here 
would  stand  up  and  give  the  bottom  reason  why  he  is  a 
Christian  today,  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  it  would 
be,  "  Because  my  mother  was.''  The  prayer  and  teach- 
ing and  loving  influence  of  these  other  seventy  untitled 
saints,  whose  very  names  were  lost  when  the}'  started 
toward  their  motherhood,  peoples  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Wlien  you  look  at  any  splendid  result  in  the  world 
you  ought  to  think  of  the  various  forces  that  have 
wrought  together  to  produce  it.  I  always  felt  when  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  I  had  never 
seen  anything  on  earth  so  noble.  Take  him  physically, 
mentally,  socially,  spiritually — every  way — he  was  like 
a  city  that  lieth  foursquare!  There  was  embodied  in 
him  so  much  of  strength,  intelligence  and  radiant  good- 
ness that  it  seemed  as  if  his  Heavenly  Father  must  look 
down  and  rejoice  in  such  a  son.  Yet  Phillips  Brooks 
did  not  stand  there  before  us  a  self-made  man;  no  man 
is  self-made  who  is  made  at  all.  How  many  other  lives 
had  made  their  contribution  and  had  helped  him  to  be 
what  he  was!  There  was  his  mother,  whose  very  name 
before  her  marriage  few  of  us  know.  There  were  the 
teachers  who  instructed  him  in  the  common  schools  and 
in  the  academy,  whose  names  are  also  forgotten.  There 
were  his  professors  in  Harvard,  and  in  the  seminary  at 
Alexandria — two  or  three  of  them  well  known  and  the 
rest  simply  a  part  of  the  untitled  majority.  Take  them 
all — seventj'^  of  them  perhaps— parents,  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, friends,  who  made  their  deposits  of  instruction 
and  influence  in  that  splendid  bank  that  stood  in  Trinity 
Church  and  declared  such  royal  dividends  of  spiritual 
help  to  a  multitude  of  needy  lives!    We  see  the  great 
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preacher  and  Bishop  himself  and  say,  "What  grand 
work  he  is  doing!"  God  looks  back  and  sees  all  the 
other  seventy  that  helped  him  to  become  what  he  is, 
and  adds  them  all  in,  as  he  rejoices  over  their  part  and 
place  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  that  hon- 
ored and  useful  ministry. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  every  man 
should  get  up  and  sit  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  It  is  not  ours  to  get  nor  his  to  give — it 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  hath  been  prepared 
by  the  Father.  But  it  is  both  desirable  and  possible 
that  every  one  should  drink  of  his  cup  of  sacrifice  and 
unselfish  service,  and  be  baptized  with  the  same  Spirit 
with  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  baptized.  Like  the 
Jews  of  old,  every  man  can  build  over  against  his  place 
and  build  some  part  of  the  perfect  world.  You  can 
build  into  those  little  children  a  set  of  holy  and  beautiful 
desires.  You  can  build  into  that  growing  boy  some 
inspiring  truths,  some  sterling  principles,  some  ennobling 
habits.  You  can  build  into  the  heart  of  the  brother  man 
at  your  side  a  deep  impression  of  the  worth  and  sincerity 
of  your  own  Christian  life.  You  can  build  into  your 
street  a  Christian  home  whose  atmosphere  is  peace  and 
love,  and  from  which  will  radiate  Christian  influence. 
You  can  build  into  your  church  a  record  of  Christian 
usefulness  that  will  instruct  and  inspire  every  fellow 
member.  You  may  never  rise  into  fame;  you  may  never 
claim  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  remain  a  com- 
moner throughout.  Your  name  may  stand  always  on 
the  roster  of  the  Company  of  Seventy;  but  if  you  make 
it  your  aim,  in  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to 
build  some  small  part  of  the  perfect  world,  your  life  will 
become  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  redeemed  society,  to 
go  no  more  out. 

In  the  life  of  this  church  we  surely  depend  on  the 
other  reventy.  There  may  be  those  whom  God  has 
created  and  foreordained  to  be  leaders.  But  no  one  can 
be  a  leader  by  himself.  He  must  be  leading  somebody. 
He  can  do  this  only  as  the  other  seventy  stand  up  close 
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around  him,  and  undertake  with  him  the  work  of  Christ. 
I  was  asked  this  week  if  I  had  an  assistant  pastor.  "Cer- 
tainly, "  I  said;  "I  never  could  get  on  alone  in  such  a 
large  church."  We  have  just  twelve  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four assistant  pastors.  All  the  members  of  our 
church  are  installed  as  assistant  pastors.  They  are  not 
ordained;  they  have  no  capital  letters  after  their  names. 
They  draw  no  salaries;  they  have  their  other  business  to 
conduct  and  do  this  pastoral  work  as  a  labor  of  love. 
And  because  they  do  it,  we  say  in  receiving  new  mem- 
bers, "we"  (not '  'I' '  for  '  T '  never  could  do  it  sufficiently) 
"  welcome  you  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  God; 
we  promise  to  watch  over  you  with  Christian  love.  '  By 
knowing  each  other  and  loving  each  other,  and  helping 
each  other,  we  strive  to  keep  that  covenant.  And  be- 
cause you  knew  that  you  were  assistant  pastors  at  the 
close  of  the  communion  service  last  Sunday,  you  made 
your  way  to  those  of  the  twenty  new  members  who  sat 
in  your  part  of  the  church,  and  expressed  to  them  in  all 
polite  and  gracious  ways  your  joy  at  having  them  come 
into  the  fellowship  of  our  church.  You  would  have  felt 
strange  and  queer  had  you  omitted  this.  So  continu- 
ally, the  larger  share  of  the  pastoral  work  here  is  done 
by  the  other  seventy. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  preaching  done  b}'  the 
church.  The  prayer  of  Moses  for  religious  democracy — 
"  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets  " 
— is  slowly  being  answered.  The  seventy  whom  Jesus 
sent  out  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  were  all  laymeii. 
There  were  priests  and  rabbis  and  other  ordained  men  in 
those  days,  but  the  seventy  were  untitled.  As  Congre- 
gationalists,  we  hold  firmly  that  every  Christian  believer 
is  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  pastor  is  simply  a 
Christian  believer  elected  to  a  ':ertain  office,  but  in  rank 
he  is  a  fellow  member  of  the  church  with  you  all.  A 
Catholic  priest  belongs  to  an  order,  an  Episcopal  rector 
to  a  diocese,  a  Methodist  pastor  to  a  conference;  none  of 
these  holds  his  membership  in  the  local  church,  but  a 
Congregational  minister  holds  membership  in  the  church 
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where  he  works,  and  is  pastor  because  chosen  to  that 
office.  And  in  accordance  with  this  feature  of  our 
polity  all  good  Congregationalists,  regardless  of  the 
special  office  to  which  they  may  or  may  not  have  been 
elected,  are  regarded  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

And  this  good  work  is  actually  going  on.  We  hold 
two  preaching  services  in  this  cluirch  which  I  always 
attend,  but  I  have  no  idea  how  many  more  preaching 
services  we  have  each  week — seventy,  perhaps,  that  are 
never  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  or  in  the  news- 
papers. A  man  hears  a  sermon,  and  goes  home  to  preach 
it  over  again  to  his  sick  wife,  and  he  preaches  it  better 
by  leaving  out  the  unessentials  and  using  those  best 
parts  that  stick  in  his  mind  and  heart.  A  woman  re- 
preaches  the  sermon  she  has  heard  to  her  husband,  who 
had  to  work  on  the  street  car  and  could  not  come.  One 
man  takes  a  helpful  thought  from  some  good  book  he 
has  read  and  imparts  it  to  a  group  of  friends  on  the  boat. 
This  is  the  way  the  gospel  is  preached.  Ministers 
preach  it  in  a  small  way  from  their  pulpits,  and  then  the 
other  seventy  go  out  and  preach  the  same  gospel  far  and 
wide.  Whenever  you  take  some  religious  idea,  some 
aspect  of  Christian  truth,  some  new  interpretation  of  a 
familiar  text,  and  lay  it  helpfully  before  youi  friend,  you 
have  joined  the  company  of  seventy  sent  out  by  our 
Lord  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

A  personal  friend  once  described  to  me  the  scenes 
in  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  near 
the  stand  of  the  President  when  General  Grant's  army 
was  reviewed  one  day  and  General  Sherman's  the  next. 
He  described  the  deep,  intense  interest  of  the  people. 
They  were  eager  to  see  Grant  and  Sherman  and  the 
other  officers  whose  names  had  become  household  words 
all  over  the  North.  When  these  men  appeared  the 
crowd  went  wild  and  shouted  and  cheered  until  the 
whole  city  rang  with  jo}'.  But  there  was  something 
more  sacred  and  significant  than  this.  When  the  con- 
spicuous leaders  had  passed,  and  there  was  simply  the 
tramp  and  tread  of  the  common  soldiers,  the  crowd  grew 
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strangely  quiet  and  thoughtful.  Here  were  the  men 
who  did  not  go  on  horseback.  They  walked.  Thej^ 
dug  the  ditche.s;  they  ate  the  hardtack;  they  slept  on 
the  ground  and  suffered  from  fever  and  malaria;  they 
marched  out  next  morning  stifif  and  sore  to  take  their 
places  on  the  field  where  their  comrades  were  being  shot 
down,  knowing  that  many  of  them  would  be  shot  down 
too.  They  just  kept  right  on  doing  the.se  plain  things 
until  the  war  was  over,  the  Union  was  saved  and  the 
slaves  were  free.  The  crowd  did  not  know  their  names 
and  could  not  always  read  the  letters  on  the  flag — they 
might  be  from  Maine  or  they  might  be  from  California. 
They  were  the  nameless  seventy,  the  dusty,  worn  and 
weary  men  who  obeyed  the  orders  that  saved  their  coun- 
try. There  had  been  glad  cheers  for  the  generals;  now 
there  were  tears  of  saored  appreciation  for  the  common 
soldiers,  for  the  uncommissioned  seventy,  who  returned 
with  joy,  saying,  the  enemies  are  subject  unto  us. 

The  peril  in  a  large  church  like  this  is  that  you  may 
come  to  feel  that  becavi.se  you  march  in  the  ranks  and 
wear  no  sword  you  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  you  are  certain  that  you  cannot  be  missed. 
But  remember  that  when  the  experienced  director  of  a 
great  orchestra  listens  to  the  rendering  of  some  splendid 
composition  his  ear  will  detect  the  omission  of  any  part. 
The  lack  of  a  few  notes  from  the  oboe  at  one  point,  the 
absence  of  those  few  taps  from  the  kettle-drum,  the  fail- 
ure to  bring  in  the  softer  tones  of  flute  or  harp,  would 
destroy  for  him  the  completeness  of  the  symphony. 
That  rich  volume  that  comes  from  the  simultaneous  play- 
ing of  many  violins  could  not  be  secured  for  him  by  halt 
the  number,  each  playing  twice  as  loud.  All  this  the 
trained  ear  of  the  musician  will  detect.  And  when  we 
assemble  here  on  Sunday  morning  to  render  to  our  God 
this  service  of  worship.  He  to  whom  the  service  is 
offered,  and  whose  spirit  directs  it,  will  note  the  slightest 
omission.  Some  of  us  might  fail  to  see  your  empty 
seat,  but  the  Father's  eye  would  note  the  absence  of  anj' 
one  of  his  children.     We  do  not  know  whether  you 
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prayed  before  you  came,  or  whether  you  are  adding  your 
part  now  to  the  spiritual  power  of  this  service;  but  each 
cold  and  prayerless  heart  marks  a  distinct  omission  in 
the  completeness  of  the  service  He  had  expected.  We 
are  all  needed,  and  the  perfect  service  can  only  result 
when  we  all  become  worshipers  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  minister,  the  leader  of  the  choir,  the  organist,  solo- 
ists, chorus,  ushers,  sexton — each  must  do  his  part,  and 
then  the  other  seventy  will  come  in  and  the  volume  of 
praise  will  be  complete.  Such  a  service  will  be  sweet 
and  rich  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  its  streams 
will  make  glad  the  people  of  God. 

In  the  service,  and  in  all  the  work  of  the  church,  we 
always  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  rank  and 
file.  When  we  read  how  Jesus  fed  the  multitude  with 
five  loaves,  our  first  interest  centers  chiefly  in  the  Master 
himself.  He  broke  the  bread  for  hungry  men,  and,  as 
he  broke  it  and  gave  it  away,  it  was  strangelj'  multiplied 
in  his  hands.  Then  we  beg'n  to  watch  the  disciples, 
hurrying  to  the  companies  of  fifty  and  coining  back  for 
Iresh  .supply — each  time  fearing  perhaps  lest  the  provis- 
ion should  be  exhausted,  but  each  time  finding  in  their 
Master's  hands  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  But  there  is 
another  figure  in  the  scene  that  we  often  forget.  There 
was  a  nameless  boy  who  had  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  The  disciples  spoke  slightingly  of  such  a  small 
supply  among  so  many.  The  boy,  however,  had  all  the 
provisions  in  that  vicinity.  He  held  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation. Jesus  habitually  avoids  that  display  of  miracu- 
lous power  which  would  create  something  out  of  nothing. 
He  will  turn  water  into  wine,  if  men  will  first  "fill  the 
waterpots  to  the  brim. "  He  will  fill  men's  boats  with 
fish,  but  they  must  first  "launch  out  into  the  deep  and 
let  down  the  net."  He  will  give  sight  to  the  blii.d,  if 
the  man  will  '  'go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam. "  He  will 
produce  a  saint  in  light,  if  any  sort  of  human  life  is 
yielded  to  Him  in  utter  consecration.  It  was  His  custom 
to  demand  some  human  basis  from  which  to  work  His 
great  miracles.  He  calls  for  it  in  this  case — "  How  many 
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loaves  have  ye;  go  and  see."  The  boy  brought  his 
modest  supply  and  gave  what  he  had  into  the  hands  of 
Christ.  And  somehow,  when  his  meageruess  was  thus 
consecrated,  and  thus  taken  up  by  the  loving  purpose  of 
our  Lord,  it  became  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient, 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  extra  baskets. 

As  you  look  out,  you  see  that  Oakland  needs  the 
bread  of  life.  The  poor  need  food  and  raiment,  and 
fiiendship.  The  sick  need  nursing.  The  children  need 
teaching  and  training.  The  whole  city  needs  righteous- 
ness;  it  needs  gospel.  We  have  only  five  loaves  of 
strength  and  two  small  fishes  of  wisdom,  and  what  are 
they  among  so  many  needs  ?  But  we  have  all  the  loaves 
there  are  in  this  church.  The  time  and  strength  and 
money  and  love  needed  to  do  Chri.st's  work  here  are  not 
owned  by  some  close  corporation  or  by  a  select  few — 
those  resources  which  constitute  the  human  basis  from 
which  Christ  will  work  and  achieve  mighty  results  in  our 
communit}-  are  held  in  common  by  the  entire  seventy. 
You  feel  that  your  share  of  the  provision  is  as  meager  as 
that  of  the  boy  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  But  bring 
what  you  have,  and  all  you  have.  In  glad  surrender, 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  your  Lord,  and  you  will  rejoice 
to  see  what  can  be  done  through  the  combined  and  con- 
secrated offerings  of  "the  other  seventy.  " 
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Who  aqd  What  Wa^  Je^u^  of  jJazareth? 


In  the  answer  to  that  question  is  involved  the  whole 
of  Christianity.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  or  that  he  was  either 
a  deceiver  or  deceived,  Christianity  would  perish  from 
the  earth.  There  would  indeed  be  a  history  and  a 
literature  that  would  interest  the  student,  but  there 
would  be  no  heart-changing,  world-uplifting  system  of 
vital  truths  and  corresponding  duties  binding  upon 
every  human  conscience,  and  inspiring  hope  in  every 
human  breast. 

There  are  many  who  call  themselves  Christians  in 
our  day  who  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man;  a  good 
and  great  man  indeed,  but  only  a  man.  William  EUery 
Channing,  the  father  of  American  Unitarianism,  held 
that  he  was  a  superhuman  man,  that  he  wrought  mira- 
cles; that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world — he  denied  his  deity  but  acknowledged  his 
divinity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  evangelical  faith  hails  him  as 
"  God  over  all  blessed  forever." 

How  shall  this  square  issue  be  decided?  How  can  it 
be  shown  that  Jesus  Christ  was  anything  more  than  the 
crown  and  glory  of  our  race — the  consummate  flower 
of  humanity — its  supreme  development  and  greatest 
representative? 
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Christ  appears  in  history  as  a  man;  he  exhibits  in 
life  all  the  essential  attributes  of  manhood,  and  at  the 
last  he  suffers  and  dies  as  a  man.  Why  then  should  it 
be  claimed  that  he  is  anything  higher?  As  was  said 
during  his  life:  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  the  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and 
Judas  and  Simon  ?    Are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us?  " 

Yes!  And  yet  they  who  asked  that  question  during 
his  life  were  astounded  by  his  wisdom  and  perplexed 
by  his  mighty  works.  They  could  not  classify  him  with 
men — neither  can  we.  They  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing unique  about  him  that  took  him  out  of  the  human 
category. 

Why  did  the  astronomer  Leverrier  affirm  the  existence 
of  the  planet  Neptune  and  predict  its  appearance  at  a 
certain  time?  Because  he  knew,  from  the  irregular 
movements  of  the  planet  Uranus,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
turbing body  somewhere  that  was  pulling  it  out  of  its 
course  by  its  attraction. 

AYhy  did  Columbus  believe  that  beyond  the  waste 
and  darkness  of  unknown  seas  there  was  another  con- 
tinent? Because  he  knew  that  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
must  have  another  hemisphere  to  match  it — that  Nature 
makes  no  half  hinges. 

And  so  the  Christian  thought  of  the  world  has  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  fathomed  the  depths  and 
explored  the  heights  of  humanity,  and  having  measured 
for  fifty  centuries  what  humanity  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing, has  been  forced  to  conclude  that  such  a  character 
as  friends  and  foes  alike  ascribe  to  Christ  is  deeper 
than  its  depths,  higher  than  its  heights,  and  entirely 
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beyoud  the  power  of  humanity  to  produce;  that  our 
human  yard-sticks  cannot  measure  the  stature  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  the  human  hemisphere  of  his  nature  must 
have  a  divine  hemisphere  to  balance  it.  Said  Napoleon: 
"  I  know  men  and  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  man." 

What  does  the  Bible  say  about  Christ's  place  in  the 
universe?  I  shall  not  quote  proof  texts  today  to  prove 
Christ  divine.  But  I  will  tell  you,  young  men,  how  to 
find  what  the  Bible  teaches  about  the  person  of  Christ. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  divide  it  into  three  col- 
umns. In  the  first  column  write  every  passage  where 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  God  man,  in  the  second  every 
passage  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  God,  and  in  the  third 
every  passage  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  merely  man. 
You  will  find  that  your  columns  will  not  balance — that 
the  first  and  second  will  be  filled  and  the  third  will  not 
have  a  single  passage  in  it.  Do  you  know  of  a  single 
passage  in  the  Bible  that  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
only  a  man  ?    I  do  not. 

"Why,"  you  say,  "  there  is  that  passage  where  Christ 
being  weary  and  overspent  went  to  sleep  ou  the  slippery 
deck  of  a  fisherman's  boat.  That  surely  is  like  a  man." 
But  read  the  passage  through;  they  awoke  him  from  his 
sleep  and  he  arose  and  said  to  the  winds  and  waves: 
"  Be  still  !  "  And  the  winds  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep 
at  his  rebuke,  and  the  waves  crawled  like  tamed  wild 
beasts  at  his  feet.    Was  that  a  man? 

"Well,  then,"  you  say,  "we  read  that  one  time  he  sat 
down  on  a  well  curb  wearied  and  athirst,  and  asked  a 
woman,  who  came  to  draw  water,  for  a  drink.  That  was 
like  a  man  wasn't  it  ?  "  Yes,  but  read  the  passage  through. 
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They  had  a  little  chat  and  he  said:  "Woman,  he  that 
drinketh  this  water  shall  thirst  again;  but  whoso 
drinketh  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst."    That  wasn't  like  a  man,  was  it? 

"  Well,  then,"  j'ou  say,  "  there  was  his  death  on  the 
cross.  The  bent  form,  the  head  falling  on  his  breast, 
the  dying  groans,  the  blood  trickling  from  hands  and 
feet.  The  soldier  thrust  his  spear  into  his  side,  and  he 
bowed  his  head  and  died,  as  you  and  I  would  have 
done." 

Yes  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  While  he 
was  dying  a  poor  sinner  in  his  last  moment  of  life 
turned  to  him  for  salvation.  Jesus  turned  upon  his 
nails  at  that  appeal.  Did  he  point  the  dying  man  away 
from  himself  as  any  other  man,  the  best  that  ever  lived 
must  have  done?  No!  He  died  like  a  man,  but  his 
dying  hands  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  the  dying 
thief.    That  was  the  act  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 

Young  men,  you  know  how  the  coast  line  of  California 
runs  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  Conception.  Out- 
side is  the  great  ocean.  What  is  inside  those  little 
cui-ves  of  the  shore?  The  ocean  of  course.  You  call 
one  the  ocean  and  the  other  Humboldt  Bay  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  Monterey  Bay,  but  it  is  all  the 
ocean.  The  water  is  the  same.  Here  is  the  great 
eternal  God  filling  the  Universe,  and  in  one  place  he 
flows  into  a  little  curve,  a  little  bay,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
but  it  is  the  same  God  there  in  heaven  and  here  in  Jesus. 

To  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 
no  other  proof  of  Christ's  deity  is  needed.  But  today  I 
shall  only  adduce  the  facts  of  his  biography  which 
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modern  liberalism  has  never  had  the  hardihood  to  dis- 
pute. 

I  shall  portray  Jesus  today  as  the  scholarship  of  the 
age  conceives  him.  I  shall  not  assume  that  the  four 
books  called  the  Gospels  are  inspired  at  all.  I  shall 
assert  nothing  of  him  that  is  not  conceded  by  every 
school  of  criticism  from  that  of  Tubingen  and  Wel- 
hausen  to  that  of  Lyman  Abbott.  Let  us  study  the 
undisputed  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  see  if  we  can 
classify  him  among  men. 

We  open  this  book  called  the  New  Testament  and 
find  that  it  contains  among  other  things  four  bio- 
graphies of  a  remarkable  person  called  Jesus.  We 
read  that  he  is  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  and 
the  whole  history  is  largely  made  up  of  accounts  of  bis 
miracles  ;  and  not  being  disposed  to  believe  in  miracles, 
in  fact  rather  to  say  with  Hume  and  Prof.  Howison 
that  miracles  do  not  happen,  we  are  about  to  throw  the 
book  aside  as  a  tissue  of  fables  when  we  are  struck  and 
our  attention  is  arrested  by  something  peculiar  in  the 
person  described  ;  and  as  we  study  him  we  find  that  so 
far  from  needing  miracles  to  prove  him  divine,  he 
proves  the  miracles  divine.  As  the  sun  needs  no  proof 
of  its  existence  but  its  light  so  he  needs  no  proof  of  his 
divinity  but  his  life. 

Now  when  your  attention  is  first  called  to  a  great  man, 
who  has  left  his  mark  broad  and  deep  upon  the  world, 
you  begin  to  ask  certain  questions  about  him. 

1.  How  old  was  he?  How  long  had  he  in  which  to 
achieve  greatness  and  make  his  impression  upon  his 
own  time?    Time  is  a  factor  in  successful  achievement. 
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Jesus  was  about  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  died, 
four  years  younger  than  Mr.  Bryan,  and  thirty  years  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  the  most  obscure.  Con- 
sider this  fact  well,  for  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  The  world  is  full  of  the  deeds  of  a 
man  who  died  in  his  youth,  who  died  as  a  common  mal- 
efactor at  an  age  when  most  great  men  are  yet  obscure 
and  unknown. 

Not  one  great  man  in  a  hundred  accomplishes  any- 
thing before  he  is  forty.  Put  your  finger  on  the 
majestic  fact  that  Jesus  did  his  lifework  in  three  short 
years,  and  in  that  time  founded  a  kingdom  that  has 
deepened  its  foundations  and  widened  its  boundaries 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries. 

2.  Again,  in  studying  the  life  of  a  great  man  we  ask 
what  country  and  age  he  lived  in,  for  men  are  largely 
the  products  of  heredity  and  environment.  In  account- 
ing for  men  we  have  but  to  study  their  ancestry,  the 
social  position  and  intelligence  of  the  people  from  whose 
ranks  they  spi-ang  and  the  age  and  conditions  under 
which  they  lived. 

The  wild  robber  spirit  of  the  East  made  possible  an 
Alexander  ;  the  devotion  of  a  nation  to  military  glory 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  Napoleon  I ;  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  culminated  in 
Shakspeare  ;  Luther  was  the  embodiment  of  the  restless 
outreaching  of  the  race  in  his  time  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  conscience.  In  Milton  we  see  incarnate 
the  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur  of  that  Puritanism 
which  Matthew  Arnold  said  "  laid  a  restraining  hand 
upon  a  sinful  and  adulterous  generation." 
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Bat  can  Jesus  be  explained  by  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  condition  of  his  times  and  people?  Was  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  civiliz- 
ation of  his  day,  the  last  gleam  of  decaying  and  dying 
Judaism? 

Was  he  the  child  of  his  age?  Why  look  at  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  darkest  period  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Poetry  had  died  in  Greece,  philosophy 
and  liberty  in  Eome,  religion  in  Palestine.  The  ancient 
world  was  worse  than  modern  China.  Throughout  the 
world  human  rights  and  liberty  were  unknown.  Society 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  slaves  and  slave  drivers, 
and  all  laborers  were  slaves.  Gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness were  fine  arts  and  licentiousness  and  prostitution 
were  rites  of  the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
that  then  ruled  the  world.  Public  education  there  was 
none  ;  marriage  was  a  partnership  of  caprice,  dissolv- 
able at  the  will  of  either  party,  and  the  elite  of  the 
heathen  world  sat  for  that  awful  portrait  drawn  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bomaus. 

How  about  the  people  among  whom  Jesus  dwelt? 

He  lived  in  Palestine,  and  Palestine  was  an  obscure 
province  subject  to  imperial  Rome,  its  people  enslaved 
by  the  civil  despotism  of  Caesar  and  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  As  well  expect  an 
eagle  to  come  forth  from  an  empty  shell  as  for  a  char- 
acter like  that  of  Jesus  to  be  the  product  of  such  con- 
ditions. 

Palestine  was  a  byword  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  name  Jew  a  synonym  for  fanatical  ignor- 
ance.   "  Credat  Judeaus  apella — let  the  uncircumcised 
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Jew  believe  it,"  was  the  sneer  with  which  the  Gospel 
was  received. 

Galilee  was  in  turn  the  byword  of  Palestine  and  Naz- 
areth, where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  the  butt  of  ridicule 
of  Galilee,  so  that  even  Nathanael  the  Israelite  in  whom 
was  no  guile  and  who  lived  as  much  as  four  miles  away 
from  Jesus'  home  said,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?" 

Now  all  this,  humanly  speaking,  was  against  the  hero 
of  the  Gospels.  We  now  see  that  it  was  fitting  and 
needful  that  he  should  subject  himself  in  his  incarna- 
tion to  the  lowest  conditions  of  humanity,  that  he  should 
go  down  to  the  lowest  strata,  for  only  by  uplifting  them 
can  society  be  uplifted.  In  raising  a  house  the  jack- 
screws  must  go  under  the  mudsills.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  Jesus  as  a  man.  And  if  he  was  the  product  of  a  civ- 
ilization so  much  lower  than  ours  we  ought  to  produce 
greater  men  today.  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Lincoln, 
Tennyson,  Emerson  and  Gladstone  ought  to  be  greater 
than  Jesus  Christ.  But  Robert  Browning  was  right 
when  he  said  that  if  all  these  illustrious  men  were  gath- 
ered together  and  Shakspeare  should  enter  their  shining 
company  they  would  all  rise  to  do  him  homage.  "  But, 
Mr.  Browning,  if  Jesus  Christ  should  come  in  ?  "  "  They 
would  all  kneel." 

Is  it  not  plain  that  Jesus  starting  without  rank  or 
education  and  from  so  obscure  an  origin  labored  against 
disadvantages  which,  humanly  speaking,  were  insuper- 
able? How  much  contempt  he  received  from  the  Jew 
because  he  was  a  Nazarene,  and  from  the  cultured  Gen- 
tile world  because  he  was  a  Jew.    The  idea  of  a  man 
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coming  from  Nazareth  to  teach  Kabbis  and  doctors  of 
the  law,  the  truths  of  religion !  It  is  as  if  the  Italian 
and  Portuguese  fishermen  along  our  water  front  should 
undertake  to  instruct  the  faculties  of  Stanford  and 
Berkeley  Universities.  On  the  other  hand  nothing 
could  be  so  offensive  to  a  polished  Greek  or  haughty 
Roman  as  for  a  despised  Jew  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher.  No  wonder  that  the  cross  was  to  the  Jew  a 
stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness,  and  that 
Paul  was  considered  insane  when  he  said  in  the  porches 
of  the  Academe  at  Athens  and  the  forum  at  Rome:  "I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel." 

3.  He  was  unlearned.  The  men  who  have  swayed 
the  world's  thought  have  all  been  educated  men — as 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Moses,  Plato,  Luther,  Wesley. 

But  Ohrist  was  not  educated;  he  had  no  education 
whatever  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term.  There  is 
no  record  that  he  was  ever  instructed  by  human 
teachers.  He  never  saw  a  map  of  the  world.  Luke,  a 
professional  man,  had  far  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  Jesus  had;  and  yet  the  beloved  physician  could 
not  get  a  diploma  to  practice  medicine  if  he  were 
living  in  California  today.  Christ's  destitution  of  the 
knowledge  that  belongs  to  this  world  (in  his  human 
nature,  and  with  that  I  am  now  dealing)  was  as  real 
as  his  poverty — and  that  was  no  sham  poverty.  He 
gives  no  hint  anywhere  of  being  possessed  of  merely 
secular  knowledge.  He  was  not  a  literary  or  scientific 
man.  Paul  quoted  the  classics,  but  Jesus  never  quotes 
anything  but  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

He  left  nothing  in  writing — no  body  of  divinity — no 
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creed,  not  even  a  line  to  one  of  his  disciples.  He  wrote 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  few  words  in  the  sand  and  we 
do  not  know  what  they  were.  His  neighbors  seeing 
his  wonderful  spiritual  insight  (and  spiritual  insight 
does  not  depend  upon  intellectual  knowledge)  said: 
"  Whence  hath  this  man  letters  having  never  learned?" 

They  knew  that  a  hardworking  carpenter,  who  toiled 
at  his  trade  till  he  was  thirty,  building  houses  and 
fences,  had  little  opportunity  for  education,  even  if 
illiterate  Nazareth  could  have  furnished  him  teachers. 
Jesus  probably  never  saw  any  book  but  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  he  never  owned  a  copy  of  them,  but 
depended  for  his  knowledge  of  them  upon  the  roll  kept 
in  the  synagogue,  and  to  which  he  had  access  as  a 
student. 

So  far  now  I  have  had  plain  sailing,  for  I  have  spoken 
only  of  the  facts  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  Jesus'  life 
and  which  nobody  disputes.  What  could  be  more 
unpromising  than  those  thirty  obscure  years  of  private 
life? 

Turn  we  now  to  his  public  career — to  the  eventful 
three  years  of  his  ministry.  What  shall  1  say  of  those 
glorious  years? 

1.  The  first  thiug  that  strikes  us  in  his  matchless 
ministry  is  his  wonderful  tone  of  authority.  Remember 
he  is  a  young  man,  unlettered,  without  rank,  wealth, 
social  position,  friends,  college  diploma  or  church  ordin- 
ation to  back  him  in  what  he  says.  And  yet  he  calmly 
rebuked  the  Rabbis,  the  great  church  dignitaries  of  his 
time,  for  their  false  teaching  and  falser  lives.  And  how 
does  he  do  it  — "with  bated  breath  and  whispered 
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humbleness?"  Does  he  preface  his  denunciations  with 
apologies?  No  he  talks  straight  from  the  shoulder: 
"Wo  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  Ye 
do  err  not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  "  Ye  do  make  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  His 
denunciations  fell  upon  the  venerable  and  respectable 
church  authorities  of  his  time  like  the  lightnings  from 
heaven. 

But  with  still  greater  audacity  he  set  himself  not 
only  above  the  authorities  of  his  day  but  above  the 
prophets  and  patriarchs,  and  above  Moses  himself. 
"  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time"  opens  one  paragraph  after  another  of  Jesus 
great  sermon— and  then  follows:  "But  I  say  unto  you." 
Jesus  brushes  aside  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  though  they  had  never  been.  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  Moses  so  and  so,  but 
I  say  unto  you,  so  and  so."  Who  is  this  that  calmly 
sets  aside  the  laws  which  the  Jews  regarded  with  a 
veneration  of  which  we  have  no  conception — the  laws 
given  amid  the  awful  thunders  of  Sinai? 

I'll  tell  you  who  it  is.  It  is  Jehovah  who  gave  the 
law — Jesus  is  his  name  ! 

Again  he  sets  himself  above  Abraham.  "Before 
Abraham  was  I  AM" — thus  assuming  the  ineffable  name 
of  Jehovah. 

His  disciples  were  to  own  no  authority  but  him. 
Patriarchs  and  prophets  were  his  witnesses ;  not  his 
equals.  Search  the  Scriptures  for  they  testify  of  ME. 
That  I  of  his  every  sentence  is  not  egotism ;  it  is 
DEITY. 
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2.  Again  Christ  did  what  the  world's  great  masters 
have  never  ventured  to  do — set  aside  all  precedents, 
authorities,  customs.  He  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
because  he  referred  to  no  authorities  but  to  set  them 
aside,  he  drew  from  no  libraries,  quoted  from  no  phil- 
osopher, cited  from  no  previous  reading,  drew  upon  no 
stores  of  learning. 

Some  have  exhibited  Confucius,  Zoroaster  Socrates, 
Plato,  as  superiors  of  Jesus.  They  founded  religious 
and  philosophical  systems,  and  left  their  writings  to 
the  world  ;  they  were  more  scholarly  than  Jesus,  and 
lived  longer. 

But  Jesus,  never  having  heard  of  them,  seizes  every 
truth  that  is  valuable  in  their  systems,  rejects  all  the 
errors  and  superstitions  that  disfigured  them,  and 
embodies  those  truths  in  one  eclectic  and  perfect  system. 

He  never  came  in  contact  with  any  other  system,  but 
he  never  contradicted  any  truths  that  had  been  uttered 
before.  The  teachings  of  all  the  otiier  great  world 
teachers  have  been  marred  by  superstition.  Jesus  alone 
was  utterly  devoid  of  it. 

3.  Jesus  made  a  claim  that  separates  him  from  eveiy 
other  great  world  teacher,  that  of  absolute  and  solitary 
infallibility.  The  attitude  of  all  the  others  has  been 
modest:  "  This  I  think  ;  do  not  take  my  word  for  it. 
E.xamine  for  yourselves  ;  I,  like  you,  am  only  a  searcher 
after  truth.  I  pick  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore.  The 
whole  unfathomed  and  unsounded  ocean  lies  before  me." 
To  the  great  problems  of  the  Universe  these  teachers 
have  had  to  say:  "I  don't  know."  Christ  never  said 
that.  He  replied  instantly  and  finally  to  every  question 
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proposed  to  him ;  he  touched  every  doctrine  of  state, 
church,  family,  every  relation  of  man  to  God  and  of 
man  to  man,  and  on  each  he  haa  said  the  final  word. 

Men — the  greatest  men — change  their  opinions  as 
they  grow  older.  Buddha,  Augustine,  Luther,  Wesley, 
Gladstone,  held  vastly  different  views  in  their  age  from 
those  they  maintained  in  their  youth.  Christ  never 
altered  a  word  or  a  punctuation  mark  in  his  sayings, 
and,  what  is  more,  you  cannot  either,  any  more  than  you 
can  alter  the  sunlight.  Where  is  the  man  in  all  the 
world  who  would  attempt  to  improve  a  single  saying  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  You  might  as  well  try  to  improve  a 
flower  or  a  star. 

And  that  is  why  the  ages  have  never  phased  his 
teachings.  They  are  as  clear  and  authoritative  today 
as  when  they  were  uttered.  Other  men  speak  the  truth 
that  is  best  for  their  time  ;  he  spoke  truth  for  all  time. 
Men  attempt  to  reform  society  by  changed  conditions  ; 
Jesus  declared  changed  lives  the  only  solvent  of 
difficulties. 

Why,  in  three  sentences  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  he  has 
taught  the  world  the  solution  of  its  greatest  problems. 

1.  The  philosopher's  question:  "What  is  God?"  is 
finally  answered  by  "  Our  Father."  We  are  just  catch- 
ing up  and  falling  into  line  with  that  answer  today,  as 
Ian  McLaren  has  shown. 

2.  The  statesman's  question:  "  What  is  the  ideal 
state?"  is  solved  by  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 

3.  Society's  problem,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  vice?  " 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  that  is,  remove  tempta- 
tion from  men,  do  not  license  it. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make  it  easy  for  men 
to  do  right,  and  difficult  for  them  to  do  wrong. 

Indeed,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  said,  "  You  never  get  to 
the  end  of  Christ's  words.  There  is  something  always 
behind.  They  pass  into  proverbs,  they  pass  into  laws, 
they  pass  into  doctrines,  they  pass  into  consolations, 
but  they  never  pass  away,  and  after  all  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them,  they  are  still  not  exhausted." 

But  not  only  is  he  perfect  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  man. 
Approach  his  character  from  whichever  side  you  will, 
you  find  it  without  a  flaw.  It  were  easier  to  add  a  tint 
of  beauty  to  the  rose  or  to  the  splendors  of  the  dawn 
than  to  improve  the  character  of  Jesus. 

Now,  in  other  great  men  we  find  both  weakness  and 
strength.  There  is  some  thing  to  mar — some  fly  in  the 
ointment.  But  in  Jesus  we  find  a  character  that  is  full 
orbed  and  symmetrical  throughout. 

Again,  all  the  founders  of  religion  before  and  since 
Christ  have  confessed  that  they  were  sinners,  and  have 
themselves  sought  deliverance  from  sin.  Jesos  founded 
a  religion  that  held  up  the  highest  standards  of  holiness 
ever  conceived  ;  a  religion  that  concluded  all  men  under 
sin,  and  taught  that  all  salvation  must  be  preceded  by 
repentance  and  the  new  birth.  But  the  proclaimer  of 
the  message  calling  all  men  to  repentance  never  repents. 

He  who  said  "  Ye  must  be  born  again  ;  except  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God," 
never  experienced  the  new  birth.  He  is  sinless ; 
he  never  does  anything  for  which  he  needs  to 
repent.  He  never  regretted  anything  he  said  or  did ; 
he  had  no  feelings  of  un worthiness,  no  compunctions  of 
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conscience,  no  sense  of  unrealized  ideals ;  he  never 
wished  to  be  in  any  respect  other  than  he  was.  Hear 
him  throw  down  the  challenge  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  that  challenge  has  not  been  taken  up  to  this  day: 
"  Who  among  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?  " 

Finally  he  alone  of  all  the  great  teachers  had  the 
conception  of  a  world  wide  religion.  No  philosopher 
ever  conceived  that  possible.  Celsus  uttered  the  con- 
viction of  his  time  when  he  said,  ''  He  must  be  devoid 
of  understanding  who  can  believe  that  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa — all  nations  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  can  ever  unite  in  one  religion." 
But  this  Galilean  peasant,  this  untaught  Nazarene,  the 
son  of  the  narrowest,  most  bigoted,  most  intolerant  of 
all  religions,  advanced  the  thought  of  a  world-wide 
spiritual  kingdom.  He  rises  transcendently  above  the 
thought  of  the  ages,  and  proposes  to  unite  the  whole 
human  race  into  one  brotherhood  and  lift  it  up  to  God. 
He  formulates  that  thought  and  makes  it  the  corner- 
stone of  his  kingdom.  He  gathers  about  him  only 
twelve  disciples  and  these  scatter  like  frightened  sheep 
when  the  Shepherd  is  smitten;  but  he,  who  has  appar- 
ently founded  nothing,  goes  to  his  death  prophesying 
with  the  serenest  confidence  the  ultimate  victory  and 
perpetuity  of  his  kingdom. 

A  man  would  have  worried  about  the  slow  increase 
and  the  final  defection  of  his  followers;  would  have 
been  discouraged  by  his  own  arrest  and  sentence  of 
death.  But  Jesus  says:  "  Give  me  a  cross,  and  I  will 
make  it  a  throne  from  which  I  will  rule  the  world;  I  if 
I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me — this  he  said 
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signifying  the  death  he  should  die."  And  the  event 
proves  that  death  which  is  the  end  of  man's  power  is 
but  the  beginning  of  his. 

3.  Then  look  at  his  stupendous  claims.  He  not  only 
places  himself  above  Moses  and  Abraham  but  alongside 
of  God.  He  claims  to  be  all  powerful — "  All  power  is 
given  unto  me."  Omnipresent — "  Where  two  or  three 
are  met  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst."  Pre- 
existent — "And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thyself  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 

He  claims  to  be  "the  Judge  before  whom  all  men 
shall  stand  at  the  last  day."  He  claims  to  be  one  with 
the  father,  and  a  right  to  equal  honor  with  the  Father, 
"  All  men  shall  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father."  He  claims  to  be  able  to  forgive  sin.  He  pro- 
claimed himself,  this  modest  young  carpenter,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  truth  and  excellence.  He  does  not  say, 
"  I  show  you  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,"  but  "  I 
am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.'  He  declared  that  he 
was  yet  to  be  the  center  of  the  worship  and  love  of  hu- 
manity— "  I  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Listen  again!  "  If  any  man  love  me  my  Father  will 
love  him  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." 

What  effrontery,  what  blasphemy,  for  any  man  to  say 
WE  of  himself  and  Jehovah!  Imagine  Paul  or  Plato 
saying:  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

We  would  stop  our  ears  in  horror  at  such  blasphemy. 
Said  a  recent  Unitarian  writer,  who  holds  the  divinity 
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but  not  the  deity  of  Christ,  "  Let  some  man  today,  the 
greatest  and  best,  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  himself  and  those  to 
whom  he  will  reveal  him;  that  he  will  sit  on  a  throne 
of  glory  and  judge  the  world;  let  him  announce  that 
all  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  let 
him  put  his  own  name  into  a  formula  of  baptism,  and 
tell  his  followers  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  and  himself,  will  men  be  converted 
to  his  preaching  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  day?" 

And  yet  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  that  it  was 
egotistic  or  blasphemous  or  even  in  bad  taste  for  Jesus 
to  say  these  things.  His  calm,  majestic,  matter  of  fact 
claims  of  all  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  and  all  the  wor- 
ship that  belongs  to  the  Godhead  seem  perfectly  fitting 
from  his  lips,  because  his  deeds  and  his  character  bear 
out  his  claims. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  such  prodigious  pretensions  and 
assumptions  have  passed  unchallenged  for  eighteen 
centuries  in  a  world  that  is  swift  to  detect  shams  and 
unmask  pi-etenders  and  laugh  down  absurd  claims?  I 
repeat  it  is  because  his  cliaracter  and  his  claims  liar- 
monize  perfectly,  like  perfect  music  set  to  noble  words. 

But  you  say,  "  Perhaps  he  did  not  make  these  claims; 
perhaps  this  marvellous  character  is  a  myth,  an  inven- 
tion, a  creation  of  the  imagination.  Perhaps  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels  invented  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  mythical  characters  of  King  Arthur  and  William 
Tell  were  invented." 

But  who  were  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels?  They 
were,  as  all  concede,  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  with 
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the  exception  of  Luke;  and  though  he  was  the  most 
scholarly  among  them,  the  style  of  Greek  he  uses  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  classically  educated  man.  No  one  has 
ever  claimed  that  they  were  geniuses  or  literary  artists. 
"  Could  such  men  invent  the  character  of  Christ,"  J.  S. 
Mill  said,  "  that  were  a  greater  miracle  than  Christ  him- 
self." If  they  invented  Christ  see  what  follows:  Men 
without  genius,  without  learning,  without  literary  skill 
have  created  a  character  admittedly  superior,  in  every 
particular,  to  the  loftiest  creations  of  the  most  gifted 
writers  of  the  ages.  In  the  field  in  which  the  Homers 
and  the  Virgils  and  the  Dantes  and  the  Shakspeares 
and  the  Victor  Hugos  have  won  their  renown,  they  are 
infinitely  surpassed  by  four  fishermen ! 

Says  Theodore  Parker,  the  great  Unitarian:  "Shall 
we  be  told  that  sucli  a  man  never  lived — that  he  was  an 
imaginary  character  created  by  the  exuberant  fancy  of 
the  earlj'  Christians?  Suppose  we  say  that  Plato  and 
Newton  and  Shakspeare  never  lived?  Who  then  did 
their  wonders  and  thought  their  thoughts?  It  would 
take  a  Shakspeare  to  forge  a  Shakspeare;  it  would  take 
a  Newton  to  fabricate  a  Newton;  it  would  take  a  Jesus 
to  invent  a  Jesus." 

"  My  friend,"  says  Rousseau,  "  men  do  not  invent 
like  this.  These  Jews  could  never  have  invented  such 
a  character,  for  its  inventors  would  have  been  more 
wonderful  than  him  they  portray." 

We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  was  not  invented,  but  drawn  from  the  life.  Again 
if  you  say  that  he  did  not  make  these  claims  then  we 
cannot  believe  the  Gospel  writers;  and  if  we  cannot 
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believe  the  Gospel  writers  it  follows  that  men  who  were 
deceivers  and  impostors  have  depicted  the  most  perfect 
character  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  have  taught  the 
world  a  morality  lustrous  as  the  purity  of  God.  Can 
such  pure  streams  flow  from  an  impure  fountain? 

No,  Jesus  did  make  these  claims.  Now  one  of  two 
things  is  true;  either  these  claims  were  true  or  they 
were  false.  If  they  were  false,  then  it  follows  that  the 
spotless  Jesus,  before  whom  all  infidelity  bows  its 
haughty  crest  in  homage,  made  claims  to  which  he  had 
no  right.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  worshipped  as 
God;  if  he  were  only  man,  that  was  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy, and  yet  he  allowed  it  to  pass  without  rebuke. 
If  Christ  were  only  a  man,  then  he  was  an  impostor 
and  met  with  only  his  deserts  as  a  deceiver  of  the 
people. 

And  yet  liberalism  says  with  one  breath  that  he  was 
not  divine;  that  he  wrouglit  no  miracles,  that  he  did  not 
rise  from  the  dead;  that  he  was  in  fact  an  impostor  like 
Tweed  or  Schweinfurth  or  the  Indian  Messiah,  and  it 
says  in  the  same  breath,  with  Renan,  that  he  was  the 
ideal  character  of  the  ages;  and,  with  Goethe,  that  he 
was  the  exemplar  of  every  virtue. 

What,  a  deceiver  the  exemplar  of  every  virtue? 

Friends,  if  Jesus  is  not  God,  and  man's  only  Saviour, 
then  by  the  inexorable  logic  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  he  is  an  impostor,  and  every  honest  man  ought 
to  cry  "Away  with  him !  " 

If  Christ  is  simply  a  man  then,  as  another  has  said, 
"  he  has  corrupted  the  whole  current  of  human  history  ; 
he  has  deluded  millions  of  people  for  nineteen  cen- 
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turies ;  a  man  80  mighty  iu  sin  that  forgiveness  can 
never  reach  him!"  If  Jesus  was  the  perfect  character 
that  liberalism  concedes  him  to  be  he  was  incapable  of 
making  a  false  claim ;  and  if  he  made  no  false  claim 
then  he  is  God — escape  the  logical  dilemma  who  can! 
Why,  put  these  claims  on  the  lips  of  any  man  in  any 
land  or  age  and  they  brand  him  with  insanity  or  infamy. 

See  now  where  the  argument  leads  us  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  his  claims  are  false.  If  they  are  false,  he 
whom  Jean  Paul  Bichter  called  the  holiest  among  the 
mighty  and  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  lived  a  life 
of  imposture  ;  the  purest  being  that  ever  trod  the  earth 
was  most  selfish  and  corrupt ;  and  he  who  came  to 
establish  the  world's  holiest  religion,  played  a  part  from 
the  cradle  to  the  cross. 

But  on  the  theory  that  Christ  is  God  all  difficulties 
vanish.  That  explains  his  power,  hie  wisdom,  his  love, 
his  words  and  works,  his  life  and  death,  his  resurrection 
and  ascension,  his  larger  life  since  the  heavens  have 
received  him.  It  explains  Pentecost  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  cross,  which  are  the  standing  miracles  of  the 
ages. 

There  is  a  great  fresco  in  Kome  called  the  Aurora — 
the  work  of  Guido.  It  covers  a  lofty  ceiling.  Looking 
up  at  it,  the  body  tires,  the  head  grows  dizzy,  and  with 
its  beauties  only  half  suggested,  half  disclosed,  halt 
seen  one  is  forced  to  turn  away.  You  desired  to  linger 
long  among  its  exquisite  and  brilliant  scenes  but  you 
could  not. 

But  beneath  the  fresco  there  is  now  a  mirror  just 
above  the  floor,  and  there  one  may  be  seated,  and  look- 
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ing  down,  study  and  enjoy  the  superb  work  in  all  its 
glory. 

For  four  thousand  years  the  world  gazed  upward  to 
behold  its  God.  The  firmament  displayed  his  handiwork. 
Glimpses  of  his  glory  flashed  from  the  march  of  worlds 
across  the  starstrewn  fields  of  blue.  Gleams  of  light, 
betokening  the  uncreated  splendors  of  his  throne, 
shone  out  thi'ough  rifts  in  the  midnight  skies. 

But  his  glory  was  only  suggested  to  the  mind — it  was 
too  high  for  us. 

But  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  mystery  of  the  ages 
was  solved,  and  JESUS  CHRIST  came  into  the  world, 
in  whom  dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person  ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Immanuel, 
God  with  us. 

Young  men,  what  think  ye  of  Christ? 

If  you  ask  "  What  is  God  that  I  should  love  Him?" 
I  answer  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  but  the 
only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  he 
hath  declared  him." 

Instead  of  peering  dimly  into  the  abstractions  of  phi- 
losophy or  groping  among  the  tangled  mazes  of  theolog- 
ical speculation,  go  stand  in  the  street  below  Pilate's 
staircase,  and  as  the  Roman  Governor  leads  forth  that 
sad  bat  majestic  figure  saying,  "  Ecce  Homo — behold 
the  man" — there  behold  my  God  ! 

If  you  ask  me  what  God  thinks  of  this  great  world 
where  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,  I  point 
to  the  Man  of  Nazareth  weeping  over  Jerusalem. 

If  you  say  to  me  that  you  have  no  sin,  I  ask  you  to 
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stand  with  me  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  aod  as  you  watch 
the  tornadoes  of  divine  anguish  sweep  across  the  soul 
of  the  Saviour,  ask,  if  there  be  no  sin  deadly  and 
damning,  why  this  awful  atonement? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  you  are  beyond 
hope,  I  point  you  to  the  dying  thief  snatched  by  that 
pierced  hand  from  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  pit  and 
borne  to  paradise. 

Oh,  there  is  more  convicting  power  in  the  eye  that 
looked  on  Peter  and  broke  his  heart,  more  redeeming 
power  in  the  hand  that  raised  the  young  man  of  Nain 
to  life,  more  consoling  power  in  the  breast  on  which 
John  leaned,  more  keeping  power  in  the  arm  Jesus  put 
round  little  children,  more  healing  power  in  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  more  evidential  power  in  the  wounds  he 
showed  to  Thomas,  more  resurrection  power  in  the 
voice  that  spoke  to  the  buried  Lazarus,  than  in  all  the 
facts  of  science,  all  the  truths  of  philosophy,  all  the 
dogmas  of  theology. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ?  He  is  the  crown  of  the 
past,  the  key  of  the  future,  the  center  and  source  of 
civilization,  and  the  hope  of  man.  He  is  over  all,  GrOD 
blessed  forevermore! 
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"When  .I«Man  rame  into  the  ronxtn  of  Ca'Harea  Philippi. 
he  asked  his  dinciplea,  sayins.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the 
Son  of  man,  am? 

And  they  said,  Some  say  that  thoa  art  John  the  Baptint; 
some.  Klian;  and  others.  JeremiaM.  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

He  saith  unto  them.  Bnt  wliom  say  ye  that  I  am  f 

And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  livinx  Uod. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Klessed  art  tlion. 
Simon  Bar-Jona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hatli  not  revealed  it 
onto  thee,  bnt  my  Father  whieh  is  In  heaven.'' 

natthew  \vl..  i;»-17. 
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PS.  Q2:I.     "It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord. " 

That  passage  might  be  duplicated  many 
times  from  these  old  Hebrew  songs.  And  that 
is  the  reason  these  ancient  psalms  have  come 
down  through  the  ages  singing  their  message 
of  hope  and  cheer  into  the  heart  of  the  world's 
despair  and  gloom.  Across  the  years  they  still 
strike  the  keynote  of  grateful  praise  in  every 
Christian  soul.  The  psalms  live  and  still  ex- 
press for  us  better  than  anything  else  the  as- 
piration and  trust  of  our  hearts  because  they 
are  crowded  and  burdened  and  permeated  with 
gratitude.  "O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness  and  for  His  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men." 

My  theme  is  "The  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving," 
and  I  pray  that  we  may  all  have  it.  For  thanks- 
giving is  not  merely  stuffed  turkey  and  cran- 
berry sauce.  Thanksgiving,  true  thanksgiv- 
ing, is  the  thankful  mind,  the  responding  heart, 
a  daily,  present  counting  of  the  sunbeams  and 
treasuring  of  the  gems  that  strew  our  way. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THANKSGIVING 


For  a  love  which  is  merely  retrospective,  which 
looks  back  mournfully  and  f^nds  no  pleasure 
and  no  brightness  in  the  present  is  a  very  pam- 
ful  thing.    God  means  us  to  be  joyful  now; 
and  then,  when  the  days  of  sorrow  cloud  our 
skv  we  can  at  least  be  glad  that  whde  our 
mercies  lasted  we  did  appreciate  and  appro- 
priate them.   It  is  a  sad  thing  to  f^nd  that  days 
were  happv  onlv  when  the  days  are  gone,  to 
be  in  heaven  and  never  know  it.  to  awaken  to 
the  light  onlv  when  the  sun  is  settmg.  To 
appreciate  today,  to  extract  the  honey  from 
present  circumstances,  to  trust  a  livmg  Cod 
to  listen  gratefully  to  every  song  of  bird  and 
to  admire  everv  bloom  of  flower,  to  hear  the 
music  of  everv  brook  and  see  the  light  of  every 
star,  to  love  God  for  what  he  and  the  world 
are  now-that  is  what  I  mean  by  the  Spirit  of 
Thanksgiving. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  PESSIMISTS 
The  vear  has  brought  prosperity,  bursting 
barn'^.  trade,  money,  material  advance  beyond 
all  conception.  There  have  been  triumphs  o 
science,  triumphs  of  medicine,  triumphs  of 
law.  triumphs  in  souls  redeemed  and  upbuilt. 
There  have  been  victories  of  righteousness.  A 
few  scoundrels  have  felt  the  condemnation  of 
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public  odium,  and  some  have  even  tasted  of  the 
law's  severity.  Honor  and  honesty  have  been 
vindicated.  Because  one  city  makes  a  fool  of 
itself  is  no  sign  the  whole  country  is  going 
to  the  dogs.  Taking  things  by  and  large, 
cynicism  and  pessimism  have  had  at  least  some 
rebuke,  and  the  decks  are  cleared  to  accom- 
plish more  in  days  to  come.  There  are  always 
prophets  of  discouragement ;  there  are  always 
men  who  will  prove  to  you  by  the  most  logical 
method  that  such  and  such  things  cannot  be 
done,  when  they  have  been  done  already  or 
are  just  about  to  be  accomplished.  You  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  barber's 
chair  who  looked  to  one  side  and  saw  an  owl 
on  his  perch.  He  insisted  that  the  taxidermist 
who  stufifed  that  owl  did  not  know  his  busi- 
ness. He  said  an  owl  never  did  and  never 
could  hold  his  head  in  that  manner.  All  at 
once  the  owl  turned  his  head!  It  was  a  live 
owl!  And  a  live  man,  full  of  faith  and  thanks- 
giving, will  often  miserably  confute  the  doleful 
prophecies  of  the  keenest  critics  and  profound- 
est  philosophers.  The  great  Dr.  Lardner 
proved  conclusively,  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  a  steamship  couldn't  cross  the 
Atlantic — and  his  weighty  argument  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  by  the  first  steam- 
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ship  that  made  the  passage.  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingstone was  confident  that  a  steam  locomotive 
was  an  impossibility.  But  there  are  several 
now  in  use.  The  mother  of  Miss  Reed  in  Phila- 
delphia, objected  to  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter with  Benjamin  Franklin,  because  she  said 
there  were  two  printing  presses  in  this  country 
already  and  we  should  never  need  another.  We 
have  passed  the  Neolithic  period,  but  we  have 
not  yet  outlived  the  Neolithic  mind.  There  are 
people  still  living  in  the  stone  age.  They  say 
that  we  have  got  to  alter  human  nature  if  we 
do  so  and  so.  But  why  not?  That  is  our 
business  in  the  world — to  alter  human  nature. 
It  has  been  altered  considerably  since  Adam 
cultivated  his  Edenic  garden,  and  it  will  be 
altered  still  more  ])efore  we  see  the  rosy  flush 
of  the  millennia!  morning. 

HEROES  OF  PAST  AGES 

Man's  face  is  towards  heaven  and  he  will 
arrive.  There  is  no  setting  back  the  clock  of 
history  or  staying  the  march  of  progress.  There 
are  people  who  groan  after  what  they  call  the 
good  old  days,  people  who.  like  the  ephemeral 
insects  of  the  night,  mistake  the  setting  of  their 
sun  for  the  midnight  of  the  world.  There  are 
people  who  go  about  with  downcast  eyes  and 
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lugubrious  groans  exclaiming  that  "There  were 
giants  in  the  world  in  those  days."  I  know 
there  were  giants  in  the  old  days  and  I  yield 
no  tittle  to  any  man  in  my  admiration  of  them. 
We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  noble  men  who 
have  gone  before  us.  They  are  mountain  souls 
who  stayed  the  drift  of  sin  and  in  whose 
shadow  we  find  repose.  They  were  glorious 
men  in  whose  footsteps  it  is  our  highest  honor 
that  we  try  to  put  the  print  of  our  shoe.  Igna- 
tius standing  in  the  arena  with  folded  arms 
while  the  wild  beasts  prepare  to  spring  upon 
him,  and  simply  saying,  "I  am  God's  wheat"! 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  his  head  upon  the 
lilock,  looking  up  and  seeing  that  a  tremor  has 
seized  the  hand  of  the  headsman,  and  saying, 
"Strike,  man,  you  have  nothing  to  fear" !  Gari- 
baldi from  out  his  dungeon  crying  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Italy,  "Let  twenty  Garibaldis  die,  but 
let  Italy  be  free."  Horatius,  keeping  the  bridge, 
alone,  in  single-handed  combat  against  a  whole 
arm}',  worthy  of  immortal  praise.  Hannibal, 
sworn  by  his  father  to  eternal  enmity  to  Rome, 
hero  of  Cannae  and  Thrasymene,  leading  the 
hosts  of  Carthage  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Im- 
perial City  and  conducting  the  best  part  of  a 
campaign  which  lasted  for  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  years.  Scipio,  rallying  the  spent  forces 
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of  his  country,  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 
winning  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  saving  the 
future  of  the  world  to  progress  and  civilization, 
spreading  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  Asia ! 
Arnold  von  Winkleried,  gathering  the  spears 
of  the  Austrians  into  his  bosom  at  Sempach 
that  over  his  body  his  comrades  might  plunge 
to  victory  and  their  country's  freedom.  All 
hail  to  such  men  and  all  honor  to  such  glorious 
deeds!  We  will  not  underrate  them,  for  it  is 
men  like  these  who  have  kept  the  earth  from 
rotting,  beaten  down  tyrrany,  cleared  the  air 
and  led  the  march  of  mind  into  the  future. 

And  yet  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  are 
as  true  heroes  in  the  world  today  as  ever.  There 
is  a  courage  above  physical  courage.  There 
are  greater  things  than  facing  an  armed  foe. 
It  is  a  more  splendid  deed  to  win  a  victorious 
fight  over  the  impalpable  enemies  of  circum- 
stance and  put  down  anger  and  passion  and 
selfishness.  The  great  victories  of  the  future 
will  be  moral  triumphs.  "He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  days  we  live  in. 
We  lack  historic  perspective.  Temptations  and 
circumstances  and  conditions  change,  but  it 
is  just  as  splendid  to  be  a  man  today  as  in  any 
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age  that  is  gone.  We  hear  men  ask  in  these 
days  where  are  the  Charles  Summers  and  Dan- 
iel Websters  and  Thomas  Jeffersons  and 
George  Washingtons?  Well,  even  in  the  old 
days  there  were  no  more  than  enough  to  go 
around.  Even  then,  each  dwelt  like  a  star  apart. 
We  are  told  that  Chief  Justice  Chase,  riding 
one  day  on  a  railway  train,  and  coming  to  the 
little  station  in  Virginia  where  Patrick  Henry 
was  horn,  stepped  out  on  the  platform  to  look 
about  him.  And  he  said,  "What  magnificent 
scenery,  what  hills,  what  an  atmosphere,  I  am 
not  astonished  that  such  a  place  as  this  gave 
birth  to  a  Patrick  Henry."  And  a  rustic  stand- 
ing on  the  little  station  platform  replied,  "Yes, 
stranger,  but  those  mountains  and  that  air 
and  this  scenery  have  always  been  here  and 
are  just  the  same  as  ever,  but  we  don't  hear  of 
any  more  Patrick  Henrys  lying  around  loose  in 
this  community." 

We  think  there  is  much  of  theft  and  graft 
and  crime  in  this  world,  and  there  is  far  too 
much.  P)Ut  if  one  bank  cashier  runs  ofif  with 
the  bank's  money,  we  hear  all  about  him,  while 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  tiiousands  of  men  who 
bear  the  temptations  of  every  day  and  scorn  to 
appropriate  a  dollar  that  is  not  their  own. 
Would  that  we  could  know,  not  only  all  about 
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the  crimes  of  society,  but  all  the  deeds  of 
goodness,  of  kindness,  and  of  nobility  that  are 
performed  every  twentj'-foiir  hours.  The  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  we  have  will 
banish  despondencj-  and  make  us  better  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  more  fit  for  the  battle-field  than 
for  the  hospital.  Military  commanders  know 
how  much  is  dependent  on  the  spirits  of  their 
soldiers.  They  are  inspired  by  martial  music, 
and  advance  to  the  deadly  charge,  keeping  step 
to  patriotic  airs.  Cromwell's  Ironsides  marched 
into  battle  chanting,  "Let  God  arise,  and  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered."  This  was  the  "auto- 
suggestion" of  the  olden  time.  The  Scottish 
Covenanters  sang  one  of  David's  psalms  as 
they  drove  the  soldiers  of  Claverhouse  before 
them  at  Drumclog.  The  triumph  of  Protest- 
antism in  Germany  owes  not  a  little  to  the  great 
battle-hymn  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Nothing 
so  braces  the  soul  for  life's  conflict,  nothing  is 
so  healthful  and  so  sure  a  prophecy  of  victory 
as  the  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  as  a  heart  filled 
with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  which  is  our  strength. 
This  is  God's  world.  Its  keynote  is  happiness, 
not  misery;  hope,  not  despair;  virtue,  not  vice. 
Christ's  outposts  press  back  the  foe.  Christ's 
spirit  permeates  society.  If  we  are  real,  if  we 
are  strong,  if  we  are  true,  we  shall  be  partakers 
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of  His  triumph  and  on  the  captured  heights  of 
character  fling  out  the  banners  of  victory. 

THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  TEMPERANCE 

Amongst  all  the  many  reasons  for  gratitude 
today,  one  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  I 
find  in  the  magnificent  uprising  against  the 
saloon.  Up-to-date  physicians  are  using  some- 
thing beside  alcohol  where  a  stimulant  is  neces- 
sary. Industrial  and  railway  corporations  are 
demanding  men  as  employees  who  are  total 
abstainers.  Now  that  employers  are  being 
made  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  servants,  they 
cannot  afford  to  risk  drinking  men.  Men  are 
also  opening  their  eyes  to  the  frightful  extrava- 
gance and  waste  of  the  liquor  system.  The 
monc}'  received  in  licenses  does  not  cover  a 
tithe  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  traffic  in  crime,  in 
poverty,  in  insanity,  and  all  the  baneful  efTects 
of  the  system.  When  a  great  daily  like  the 
Boston  "Herald,"  a  paper  so  able  and  influen- 
tial, gives  two  pages  and  an  editorial  in  one 
issue  to  this  question  with  headlines  thus, 
"Tide  of  Temperance  is  Rising  fast  among  the 
Civilized  Nations,"  there  is  vast  significance 
and  hope  in  its  action.  In  our  own  country,  of 
commonwealths,  Maine,  North  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
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North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  state-wide 
proliibition.  Half  of  South  Carolina  is  under 
no-license.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
counties  of  Texas,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
are  entirely  dry  and  sixty-six  more  partially  so. 
Seventy-one  out  of  one  hundred  counties  in 
\'irginia  have  banished  the  saloon,  ^\'est  Vir- 
ginia has  thirty-two  out  of  fifty-five  counties  in 
the  right  column.  In  Arkansas  fifty-nine  out 
of  seventy-nine  counties  are  dry.  Ninety-five 
out  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  counties  in  old 
Kentucky  are  dry,  and  so  is  two-thirds  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  So  the  tide  rises,  north  and 
south.  In  Illinois,  out  of  thirty-one  towns  and 
cities  where  there  was  a  referendum  on  the 
question  twenty-eight  voted  no-license.  But 
time  forbids  the  recital.  On  this  question  it 
is  day-break  everywhere.  On  this  matter  the 
"Herald"  says  editorially,  "Society,  the  State, 
industry,  the  moral,  political  and  material  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  are  aroused  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  In  the  South  as  insidious  as  the 
hook-worm,  as  disastrous  as  pallagra,  intem- 
perance was  the  enemy  of  civilization.  It  in- 
flamed passions  and  caused  crimes.  It  dissi- 
pated earnings  and  caused  poverty.  It  unfitted 
workmen  and  kept  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  population  at  a  minimum.    It  defied  laws 
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and  bred  anarchy.  And  the  South,  jealous  as 
ever  of  individual  freedom  of  action,  advocated 
its  principles  of  personal  rights  and  privileges 
and  enacted  and  has  enforced  prohibitory  laws 
in  self-defense."    King  alcohol  is  on  the  run! 

PRAISE  ISSUING  IN  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

But  if  we  merely  entertain  a  spirit  of 
thanksgiving  as  a  sentiment  and  stop  there,  our 
thanksgiving  will  be  very  incomplete.  The 
mood  of  gratitude  must  pass  on  into  the  deeper 
spirit  of  large  achievement  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  There  can  be  no  true  thanksgiving 
without  the  glad  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
If  we  honestly  treasure  the  past,  we  will  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  future.  The  man  who 
does  nothing  to  improve  his  inheritance,  to 
pass  on  to  his  descendants  a  better  world — he 
is  the  real  miser.  We  show  our  gratitude  only 
as  we  contribute  of  our  strength  and  faith  to 
the  years  that  are  to  come  and  to  our  unseen 
brothers  who  will  be  living  by  and  by.  Being 
recipients,  we  must  be  also  givers,  resolving 
to  make  ourselves  nobler  and  completer  citizens 
of  a  higher  kindom  and  a  better  world. 

But  as  it  is  today,  there  are  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  who  will  take  no  positive  posi- 
tion on  any  of  the  great  questions  which  are 
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tormenting  our  time,  who  y^^t  pride  them- 
selves mightih'  upon  the  ancient  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
proud  of  their  connection  with  tlie  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan.  They  feel  honored  by  every  allusion 
to  their  family  tree.  They  eagerly  trace  their 
ancestral  line  back  to  the  Mayflower.  They 
are  great  in  their  reverence  of  gieat  ancestors. 
But  the  man  who  lives  only  in  the  past  and  in 
the  worship  of  great  memories  is  false  to  the 
present.  What  do  you  and  your  family  stand 
for  now?  is  the  great  question.  He  who  merely 
worships  a  name  of  the  ages  gone  by,  be  it  ever 
so  great  and  honorable,  simply  proves  that  the 
better  part  of  the  family  are  in  the  graveyard. 
We  cannot  live  on  ancestral  heroisms.  There 
are  modern  campaigns  to  be  fought.  There  are 
contemporaneous  iniquities  to  be  put  down. 
W^eare  heirs  of  a  great  past,  but  oppression  did 
not  die  at  Yorktown,  nor  did  all  slavery  perish 
at  Appomattox.  Perfervid  rhetoric  descriptive 
of  ancient  toils  and  sacrifices,  however  noble, 
will  not  avail  to  give  peace  and  purity  in  our 
time ;  but  the  solemn  and  sacred  and  utter 
giving  of  ourselves  to  the  best  and  highest  God 
has  revealed  in  the  bringing  in,  even  through 
suffering  and  struggle,  of  righteousness  and 
truth  and  brotherhood  as  the  crown  and  glory 
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of  life,  and  the  source  of  all  blessing  and  in- 
spiration to  the  families  of  mankind. 

THE  HICtHER  OAKLAND 

This  Thanksgiving  Season  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  Oakland  in  its  possession  of  a  new 
spirit  of  higher  and  worthier  ambitions.  It  is 
to  be  a  bigger  city,  a  more  beautiful  city,  a 
richer  city.  Let  us  pray  and  strive  that  it  may 
be  a  greater  city !  For  bigness  is  not  great- 
ness. A  city  of  sixty  square  miles  and 
three  hundred  thousand  souls  may  not  be  a 
city  after  the  divine  idea  any  more  than 
a  being  six  feet  high  is  a  man.  He  must 
have  a  soul  in  him — then  he  is  a  man.  It 
must  have  a  soul  in  it — then  it  is  a  city.  In 
this  notable  revival  of  civic  pride  we  all  rejoice. 
For  everything  that  contributes  to  public  com- 
fort and  public  pleasure,  for  the  passion  to  sur- 
round the  people  with  things  beautiful  and 
artistic  and  gracious  in  their  ministry  to  the 
higher  side  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  profoundly 
grateful.  But  there  is  something  higher  still. 
It  is  the  grip  of  Christian  principles  upon  the 
life  of  our  citizenship  to  master  and  transform 
it  into  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  justice  and 
sympathy  and  reverence  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  those  high  purposes  of  bringing  happiness  to 
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all  sufiferers,  succor  to  the  drown-trodden,  cour- 
age to  the  hopeless,  strength  to  the  weak,  a 
reign  which  will  realize  on  earth  a  city  wMiose 
name  may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  Jehovah — 
Shamniah — "the  Lord  is  there." 

In  height  of  soul  the  men  of  a  city  resemble 
its  buildings.  \A'e  look  upon  men  as  they  go 
about  their  business,  and  think  the  difference 
between  them  is  nothing  more  than  difference 
of  face  and  clothes,  but  it  is  not  so.  They  are 
as  unlike  as  the  city's  buildings  are.  I  have 
stood  on  some  hill  in  Rome  or  some  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris,  or  some  commanding  station 
above  the  city's  avenues  and  streets,  and  noted 
how  the  buildings  varied  in  architecture  and 
height  and  splendor.  It  is  an  interesting  pano- 
rama. And  I  remember  that  its  men  are  as 
various  as  its  structures.  If  we  could  stand 
on  some  spiritual  eminence  and  measure  the 
height  and  variety  of  men's  souls,  within  the 
fleshly  envelope  what  diversity  would  be  re- 
vealed !  Looking  down  on  the  material  city, 
there  are  the  wretched  slums,  the  factories,  the 
temples  of  worship,  the  temples  of  justice,  the 
homes  and  the  cathedrals.  So  looking  down  on 
the  spiritual  city,  if  our  eyes  were  fine  enough, 
we  should  see  the  slum  souls,  the  characters 
poor  and  evil,  the  souls  given  to  gain,  the  minds 
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selfish  with  intellecttial  pride,  and  spirits  im- 
perfect because  still  in  the  making.  And  we 
should  see  the  souls  which  are  the  homes  of 
all  good  thoughts  and  holy  purposes  and  these 
often  in  persons  obscure.  And  in  our  spiritual 
city  we  should  find  a  few  cathedral  souls  stand- 
ing up  in  God's  sunlight  with  thoughts  like 
spires  reaching  heavenward,  rebuking  the  sor- 
didness  of  earth,  men  whose  lives  of  faith  and 
love,  like  bells,  call  to  worship  and  service,  and 
whose  aspiring  and  climbing  spirits  are  earth's 
finest  intimations  of  immortality. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  higher  Oakland, 
and  that  is  what  all  those  who  love  the  city 
want  to  see.  The  men  who  have  spent  days 
and  nights  and  have  counted  even  their  busi- 
ness as  secondary  for  the  time  being  that  they 
might  secure  its  advancement — are  they  not 
ready  now  to  join  a  crusade  that  shall  put  the 
moral  forces  at  the  front?  I  know  they  are 
ready. 

Believing  this  is  so,  and  feeling  that  I  speak 
for  these  men,  I  remark  that  the  larger  city 
must  continue  to  have,  as  we  are  happy  to 
know  it  has  today,  a  clean  financial  administra- 
tion of  its  afYairs.  The  great  menace  to  America 
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todaj'  is  her  cities,  a  danger  foreseen  by  think- 
ing men  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Said  De  Tocqueville  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"I  look  upon  the  size  of  American  cities,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  nature  of  their  population,  as 
a  real  danger  which  threatens  the  security  of 
the  democratic  republics  of  the  new  world. " 
That  fear  has  been  expressed  again  and  again 
b\'  men  like  W  endell  Phillips  and  Prof.  Cryce 
and  Prof.  Giddings  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
The  lesson  of  history  is  that  cities  have  ruled 
the  world  for  good  or  ill.  The  capital  has  set 
the  fashion  and  the  country  or  continent  has 
followed  suit — Thebes,  Ephesus,  Carthage, 
Athens,  Rome.  As  Carthage  was  Africa,  as 
Athens  was  Greece,  as  Ephesus  was  Asia  Mi- 
nor, so  is  Paris,  France:  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  German}-.  When  the  capital  declines, 
the  country  sinks  into  decay.  The  city  is  the 
brain-center;  when  that  fails,  the  shock  is  felt 
in  the  farthest  provinces.  The  city  is  the  heart- 
center — when  that  is  polluted  the  surrounding 
life  decays.  In  ten  years  more  the  cities  will 
rule  America  and  they  will  set  the  fashion  of 
laws  kept  or  laws  broken,  of  brotherhood  ex- 
alted or  hatred  uppermost,  of  greed  and  mam- 
monism  or  of  charity  and  love.  Unless  we  can 
arrest  the  baneful  lust  of  pelf  and  ])atronage,  it 
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will  corrupt  and  destroy  us.  When  party  zeal 
and  ambition  for  place  supplant  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  all,  when  scheming 
policy  is  substituted  for  lofty  principle,  what 
v/ill  be  the  result  among  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  hordes  that  crowd  our  dark  places  as 
they  did  those  of  old  Rome,  appeased  only  with 
bread  and  games,  and  ready  for  any  desperate 
adventure  which  promises  to  yield  a  brief  ad- 
vantage ? 

A  city  is  a  place  of  associated  life,  a  com- 
munity, and  ail  its  functions  of  government,  its 
public  utilities,  its  schools  and  libraries  should 
be  conducted  with  the  one  aim  to  make  life 
richer  and  broader  for  every  citizen.  And 
every  citizen  must  feel  his  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  government  of 
his  city.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  conduct- 
ing a  city's  affairs  along  the  lines  of  partisan 
politics  than  there  is  for  conducting  a  corpora- 
tion that  way.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  democratic 
bank  or  a  republican  bakery!  A  city  is  a  great 
corporation.  A  city  adminstration  is  a  simple 
business  proposition.  Every  citizen  is  a  stock- 
holder and  the  men  selected  to  run  its  affairs 
are  there,  not  to  distribute  political  offices,  not 
to  hand  out  "dough"  in  the  form  of  political 
reward,  but  to  use  their  trained  intelligence 
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to  conduct  its  affairs  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
results  possible  with  the  money  at  their  com- 
mand. No  man  is  a  good  citizen  who  allows 
convenience  or  comfort  to  interfere  with  his 
civic  duty.  If  he  does,  and  his  city  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  or  the  corrupt  so  that  his 
business  is  injured  and  his  property  menaced 
and  his  life  and  family  interests  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy, he  can  blame  no  one  but  himself.  True 
citizenship  can  find  no  proxy,  seeks  no  sub- 
stitute. If  a  man  will  not  give  himself,  he 
cannot  expect  to  live  in  a  decent  community 
where  the  forces  of  corruption  are  held  in 
check.  Wendell  Phillips  said,  "A  nation  is 
judged  by  the  men  whom  it  crowns."  So  is  a 
state,  so  is  a  congressional  district,  so  is  a 
city,  so  is  a  ward.  The  type  of  men  elected  to 
office  reflects  the  civic  color  of  his  constituents. 
Civic  righteousness  cannot  be  bought.  There 
is  no  market  for  the  sale  of  good  government. 
These  blessings  spring  out  of  enlightened  per- 
sonalities. And  there  is  no  other  way  to  re- 
deem a  city  or  to  keep  it  clean  than  to  produce 
enlightened  personalities  and  then  apply  them 
to  the  problems  that  torment  a  city's  life.  Our 
American  inheritance  was  won  for  us  at  the 
first  by  men  and  women  who  were  themselves 
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embodiments  of  patriotism,  incarnations  of  love 
of  country. 

PURITAN  MANHOOD 
Graft  and  l^ribery  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
symptoms.  They  could  never  exist  on  a  body 
politic  that  was  perfectly  healthy.  Therefore 
the  city  must  be  kept  morally  clean.  This 
Thanksgiving  Day  comes  to  us  out  of  the  past, 
out  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  toil  of  the  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan.  History  has  never  yet  done  these 
men  full  justice.  They  have  been  called  arro- 
gant and  dogmatic  and  fanatical.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  branded  all  beauty  and  all  joy 
with  the  scarlet  letter  of  narrow  condemnation. 
But  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
No  men  on  earth  in  (heir  day  were  so  kind- 
hearted,  chivalrous,  and  generous  as  they.  They 
could  feast  and  make  merry.  The  first  Thanks- 
giving festivities  of  the  Plymouth  colony  lasted 
three  whole  days,  during  which  they  enter- 
tained in  royal  fashion  King  Massasoit  and 
ninety  braves  of  his  tribe!  Their  lives  were 
prosaic  and  their  duties  homespun.  But  where 
will  you  look  for  more  patient  and  purpose- 
ful lives  than  theirs?  They  were  the  "sifted 
wheat"  of  God's  kingdom  up  to  that  date,  the 
embodiment  of  a  mighty  force  in  history.  They 
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were  lofty  thinkers.  They  biiilded  into  the 
life  of  this  republic  its  highest  and  most  en- 
during elements.  There  was  music  in  them 
and  imagination  and  a  human  heart.  Says 
Charles  Kingsley,  "Poetry  in  those  old  Puri- 
tans, why  not?  They  were  men  with  like 
passions  as  ourselves.  They  loved,  they  mar- 
ried, they  brought  up  children ;  they  feared, 
they  sinned,  they  sorrowed,  thej'  fought,  they 
conquered.  There  was  poetry  enough  in  them, 
be  sure,  though  they  acted  it  like  men  instead 
of  singing  it  like  birds." 

WHICH  TS  BETTER? 

Xo  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the  practice 
of  all  that  the  Puritans  did.  But  can  we  not 
keep  the  best  they  gave  us — that  sense  of 
duty,  that  imperial  conscience,  that  tremend- 
ous courage,  that  love  of  liberty,  that  reverence 
for  God?  They  did  things,  those  men.  In 
those  days  there  were  ethical  and  religious 
giants  in  the  earth.  Xow-a-days,  if  we  give 
a  few  galvanic  kicks  at  religious  problems  or 
church  enterprises  we  think  we  are  showing 
evidences  of  life.  They  were  ethical  earth- 
quakes. They  were  spiritual  dynamos.  They 
are  often  maligned,  sneered  at,  made  fun  of; 
to  be  "puritanical"  is  now  a  dreadful  disgrace. 
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a  charge  to  make  us  (]uakc.  Their  morals 
were  austere,  indeed;  l)ut  think  of  our  pagan- 
isms, our  fashionable  vices,  our  polluted  liter- 
ature, our  graft  and  bribery,  the  wliole  brazen 
effrontery  of  the  tainted  life  of  our  time.  If 
I  must  choose  this  or  Puritanism,  T  take  Puri- 
tanism. 

They  tell  us  that  the  Puritan  was  narrow 
and  intolerant,  but  in  view  of  the  weak  and 
diluted  toleration  of  this  time  of  ours,  a  tol- 
eration more  correctly  spelled  indifference  or 
compromise,  a  toleration  of  error  or  even  of 
sin,  in  view  of  this  false  toleration,  their 
splendid  masculine  strength  of  conviction  and 
their  tremendous  grip  on  the  realities  and  the 
verities  shame  our  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  every  upstart-ism 
and  every  mushroom  fad.  and  every  insidious 
half-truth  that  shows  its  head.  They  say  the 
Puritan  conscience  was  a  dreadfully  exacting  and 
uncomfortable  thing  to  have,  but  I  saj'  that 
even  extreme  reverence  for  conscience  and  un- 
compromising exercise  of  conscience  is  better 
than  to  be  wanting  in  any  conscience  at  all. 
They  say  that  the  Puritan  was  hard  and  over- 
scrupulous ;  but  I  say  that  was  better  by  about 
one  thousand  times  than  the  easy-going  lati- 
tudinarianism  and  spinelessagnosticism  of  many 
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who  have  inherited  his  name  and  goods,  but 
have  repudiated  his  faith  and  his  sterling  qual- 
ities. He  is  accused  of  infringing  what  is 
now  called  "personal  liberty."  What  is  per- 
sonal liberty  as  understood  today  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  population?  It  is  lib- 
erty not  to  send  children  to  school  provided 
the  parents  want  their  childish  toil  and  the 
money  accruing  therefrom.  It  is  the  liberty 
of  the  drunkard  to  ruin  his  own  physical  life, 
impoverish  his  wife,  and  curse  his  children. 
It  is  the  liberty  to  spend  all  his  wages  for 
liquor,  to  keep  his  family  in  poverty,  hunger 
and  rags.  It  is  liberty  to  make  of  cities  one 
vast  beer-garden,  to  turn  Sunday  into  a  ca- 
rousal, to  make  life  a  pig-sty  instead  of  an 
ascent  into  ho\y  character.  It  is  liberty  to 
blaspheme  instead  of  pray.  Liberty  to  expose 
the  community  to  physical  and  moral  con- 
tagion !  They  say  the  Puritan  kept  the  Sabbath 
so  strictly  that  he  was  forbidden  to  kiss  his 
wife  on  the  Lord's  day.  That  is  a  fine  false- 
hood. But  suppose  it  true.  Better  a  thousand 
times  a  land  where  a  man  was  forbidden  to 
kiss  his  wife  on  the  Lord's  day  than  a  land 
without  any  Lord's  day  at  all,  or  a  land  where  it 
was  good  form  to  kiss  another  man's  wife 
on  any  day.    They  say  the  Puritan  was  too 
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strict  in  the  marriage  relation ;  hut  I  say  it 
is  better  to  iiold  to  one  wife  and  punish 
severely  the  infraction  of  the  marriage  vow 
than  to  live  in  a  state  of  tandem  matrimony 
made  possible  by  shrewdly  legalized  bigamy. 
They  say  the  Puritan  was  dead  set  against 
the  playhouse,  but  better  no  playhouse  than 
plays  that  minister  to  the  beast  in  man  and 
stimulate  the  ape  and  tiger  in  his  nature.  They 
say  the  Puritan  sang  songs  through  his  nose, 
but  that  is  better  than  uttering  blasphemy  or 
drunken  and  imbecile  obscenity  through  his 
mouth.  They  say  the  Puritan  had  a  solemn 
face,  but  better  a  solemn  face  than  a  face 
bloated  with  whisky  or  blotched  with  vice. 

THE  CITY  FROM  HEAVEN 

Wc  mav  not  hope  to  have  in  a  day  an  ideal 
commonwealth  like  those  of  men's  dreams, 
like  Plato's  "Republic"  full  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  like  Dante's  "Paradiso"  full  of  art, 
like  More's  "Utopia"  with  exact  liberty  and 
justice,  like  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward" 
with  perfect  industrial  equality,  or  even  like 
Augustine's  "City  of  God"  possessing  all  that 
Rome  lacked.  Rut  we  may  have,  we  will  have 
progressively  realized  on  earth  something  of 
each  and  all  of  these  as  we  bring  down  from 
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heaven  the  city  which  John  saw  where  men 
are  unselfish  brothers  working  hand  in  hand 
toward  one  great  and  worthy  end,  a  city  with 
no  dram-shop  to  tempt,  no  sweat-shop  to 
starve,  no  evil  resort  to  ambush.  Then  no 
gambler  will  fleece  the  unsuspecting  youth, 
no  evil  women  spoil  their  victims,  no  official 
sell  his  city  for  a  bribe,  no  organized  white 
slave  traffic  feed  the  lower  passions  and  con- 
vert into  tribute  money  the  animal  propen- 
sities of  men.  John's  way  is  best,  is  the  only 
way.  It  is  the  way  of  cleansed  and  regenerated 
life.  Xo  manufactured  scheme,  no  dream  that 
takes  our  feet  for  a  moment  from  the  solid 
earth  will  do ;  but  the  cure  of  all  political 
wrong,  all  corporate  greed,  all  personal  selfish- 
ness effected  by  bringing  the  soul  into  harmony 
with  eternal  righteousness. 

Then  thank  God  this  day  that  you  live, 
that  the  mists  of  superstition  are  dissolving, 
that  the  world's  life  is  levelling  up.  not  down, 
that  the  worst  Christian  city  is  better  than  the 
best  pagan  city,  that  over  all  the  world  blow 
the  free  airs  of  hope,  that  you  are  living  in  the  | 
best  age  of  the  world,  that  your  outlook  is 
large,  that  your  faith  is  strong,  that  God  reigns, 
and  that  your  citizenship  is  in  a  city  more 
vast  than  London,  more  splendid  than  Paris. 
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more  stately  tlian  Berlin,  more  rich  than  New 
York,  more  beautiful  than  Naples — the  city 
that  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God. 


ROBERT  ELSMERE: 

A  SERMON, 
BY 

Rev.  FRANCIS  A.  HORTON,  D.  D. 

IN  THE 

First  Presbyterian  Church, 

or    oakland,  gal. 
Dec.  16th,  1888. 


I 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  lioards  of  Elders  and  Trustees  of  the  First  I'res- 
hylerian  Church  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  held  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service, 
December  i6th,  1888,  it  was 

Rrtoloed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  tendered  to  our  Paslor  for  his 
able  and  fe:irless  sermon  of  this  morning,  exposing  the  evil  tendencies  of  this 
book,  and  also  his  comments  upon  the  Stale  University. 

l{eiiol"td,  TliAt  we  request  a  copy  of  the  sermon  for  publication  and 
di<>lributi<>n. 


The  following  is  the  sermon  as  originally  delivereil  with  slight  revision  and 
with  local  referrnces  stri:ken  out. 


ROBERT  ELSMERE, 


'l'c\t  :  I'"|)h.  vi,  4-  "Hut  l)ring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  I.ord." 

'I'd  an  observing  mind  the  thought,  the  thoughts  and  thinkers  of 
the  day  U[)on  religious  subjects,  arrange  themselves  under  three  ex- 
pressive symbols  — a  brazen  fetter,  a  Liberty's  cap,  and  a  red  flag, 
iiondage,  Ivibcrty  and  I-iccnse  are  the  three  cam|)S.  The  first 
division  comprises  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  bondage  to  human 
authority,  fettered  in  dogma,  in  interpretation  of  scripture,  in  con- 
science, and  in  thought.  The  second  division  comjirises  the  orthodox 
evangelical  churches,  with  their  symphathizers,  /.  c.  Orthodox  F,van- 
gelicalism.  Its  symbol  is  liberty,  entire  freedom  from  human  author- 
ity, liberty  to  interpret  scripture,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  speech.  Liberty  is  freedom  regulated  by  law. 
Religion,  as  the  word  itnports,  is  the  binding  back  of  the  soul  to 
(!od.  These  bonds  are  the  only  laws  that  restrain  religious  liberty, 
'i'hey  must  be  imposed  by  God  and  by  him  made  known  to  man. 

The  third  division  comprises  the  Anarchic  elements  of  religious 
thought  in  society.  Its  symbol  is  the  red  flag.  It  includes  all  the 
heterodox  churches  and  symphathizers,  the  advocates  of  atheism  and 
deism,  the  infidel  elements,  the  upholders  of  spiritualism,  and,  in 
general,  the  legion  who  run  liberty  into  license,  following  the  va- 
garies of  their  own  unrestrained  speculations.  They  cannot  agree 
upon  a  creed  either  of  affirmations  or  of  denials,  but  the  gist  of 
their  thinking  seems  to  an  onlooker  to  be  about  this: 

First — We  all  believe  with  the  heart  and  confess  with  the  mouth 
that  man  is  a  pretty  good  fellow  as  he  now  is,  and  if  left  alone,  with 
some  attention  to  business,  he  is  likely  to  absorb  the  best  of  this 
world  and  all  worlds. 

Sf.cond — We  all  believe  witfi  the  heart  and  confess  with  the  mouth 
that  the  orthodox  churches  are  played  out  and  ought  to  be  perempt- 
orily closed. 
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But  woe  to  that  mun  of  them  who  should  venture  before 
the  footlights  to  explain  in  detail  this  two-headed  creed.  He 
would  not  have  gone  ahead  five  sentences  before  he  would  be  in- 
terrupted by  catcalls  from  infidels  in  their  appropriate  ])lace  in  the 
pit,  by  sibilant  explosives  from  the  peepers,  mutterers  and  other 
occult  dreamers  in  the  balcony,  by  the  indignant  protests  from  cul- 
tured divines  in  the  orchestra  chairs,  and  by  flashing  epigrams  from 
your  Langhams,  your  Greys,  your  Wendovers  in  the  private  boxes, 
bringing  down  the  curtain  with  a  run,  and  the  manager  out  to  say 
that  the  lecture  was  indefinitely  post[)oned. 

The  contention  of  these  camps  is  upon  the  relation  of  the  human 
will  to  supernatural  control.  Is  there  a  holy  CJod?  Does  he  claim 
control  of  the  human  will?  To  what  extent  does  he  ^laim  such 
control?  The  Evangelicals  answer:  There  is  a  holy  God;  he  does 
claim  the  right  to  control  the  human  will,  the  law  and  limit  of  this 
control  are  likeness  to  himself;  this  calls  for  a  self  revelation  on  his 
part  that  man  may  have  a  guide  to  his  conduct.  Reason  declaring 
many  particulars,  is  but  a  blind  guide  in  the.sc  solitary  depths  of  deity, 
therefore  he  gives  an  inspired  revelation;  that  this  may  have  au- 
thority it  is  divinely  attested  by  miracle ;  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  testament  of  nature  and  the  testament  of  inspiration  gives  the 
only  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This  is  the  divinely 
imjjosed  law  of  life.  'I'his  is  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  'lhat  is,  that  parental  example  and  teaching  that  the 
Lord  has  revealed,  and  that  meet  with  his  approbation.  We 
feel  bound  to  exercise  ourselves  herein,  and  carefully  to  instruct 
our  offspring  in  the  same  holy  truths. 

For  this  end  Man  is  set  together  in  families,  one  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  the  family  being  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
household  and  to  guard  them  against  contaminating  irreligious 
influences  in  school  and  in  university.  These  corrupting  influences, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  libertines  to  the  cjuestion  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  will  to  supernatural  control,  are  am|)ly  set 
forth  in  the  book  that  we  have  in  hand  to-day,  viz.:  Robert  Elsmere, 
whose  life  is  a  mournful  history  of  corru()ting  influences  [)ushcd 
from  stage  to  stage  until  it  ends  in  total  collapse,  a  mournful  wreck. 
It  is  a  horrible  nightmare  in  which  the  venomous  spider  of  infidelity 
is  seen  by  him  and  by  us  to  be  weaving,  weaving  about  him  a  fatal 
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web,  and  under  whose  [joisonous  influence  he  loses  all  power,  aS 
well  as  all  effort,  nay,  even  ail  desire,  to  escape. 

Taking  first,  a  broader  view  of  the  book,  we  remark  upon  it  as 
a  whole  that  it  is  written  from  an  ultra-Unitarian  standpoint,  and 
is  hailed  by  those  of  that  mind  as  a  new  evangel.  For  this  reason 
it  is  all  the  better  suited  to  our  purjiose,  for  it  gives  us  an  inside 
view  of  their  reasonings,  and  of  the  persuasions  used  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  youth.  It  is  very  cleverly  written,  and  stamps  its 
author  as  a  woman  of  no  mean  intellectual  endowment.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  the  English  E.stablished  Church  under  the  eye,  and  so  does 
not  fit  closely  to  our  conditions  at  times,  but  its  hatred  of  Evangel- 
icalism is  as  applicable  here  as  there.  A  very  serious  fault  is  found 
in  its  manifest  oncsidedness,  which  is  a  .source  of  fatal  weakness. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  Elsmere,  with  .so  many  scholars  of 
eminent  rank,  second  to  none  on  the  page  of  the  world's  great 
names,  who  repudiate  the  theories  it  sets  out  to  advocate,  with  so 
many  books  of  world  wide  renown  on  those  questions,  for  her  not 
to  introduce  one  single  character,  male  or  female,  to  offset  those  who 
are  introduced  so  plentifully  on  the  side  of  infidelity,  is  very  weak, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  for  Elsmere  to  allow  himself  to  be  under- 
mined and  swept  away  without  one  solitary  efTort  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  strong  thinker  on  the  other  side,  but  in  his  mental 
troubles  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Grey  for  advice— to  the  snake  that  bit 
him  to  get  the  antidote — argues  in  him  a  weakness,  or  an  insincerity, 
or  a  pre-determination,  or  all  three  combined,  that  make  mockery  of 
his  mental  struggles,  and  that  convert  the  agonies  of  his  wife  on  his 
account — that  wife  who  is  worth  a  score  of  him — into  cruelties  of 
the  deepest  dye.  This  is  a  fatal  blunder,  either  the  author  did 
not  know  the  evangelical  ])osition  or  she  was  afraid  to  introduce  it. 
In  either  case  this  fact  will  suffice  to  extract  its  fang  to  any  person 
of  sound  discernment.  The  typograi)hy  of  the  book  is  well  suited 
to  the  end  in  view,  the  points  of  insinuating  advance  of  infidelity 
being  thrown  into  few  words,  and  these  jjrinted  in  italics,  .so  that  if 
one  reads  the  book  stepjiing  from  italics  to  italics  he  will  get  the 
whole  drift  of  the  thought.  The  novel  is  valuable  as  showing  what 
power  there  is  in  parabolic  teaching,  and  how  great  matters  may  be 
simplified  to  the  common  mind. 

('oming  closer  home  to  our  work,  now,  we  find  that  the  young 
man  who  is  to  be  the  model  of  many  another,  or  the  mirror  in  which 
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many  May  Hee  tViemselvt%  is  the  son  of  a  "small-header!,  emaciated" 
English  rector  and  his  Irish  wife.  She  comes  from  Ulster,  and  is 
noted  only  for  strange  dresses.  The  father  is  at  once  dismissed  by 
burial,  and  of  the  mother  only  her  "inherited  Evangelicalism"  is 
noted.  The  followers  of  the  red  flag  love  to  fling  at  "ancestral  re- 
ligion" or  "inherited  opinion,"  as  though  that  were  disreputable,  or 
as  though  no  other  ideas  were  inherited  ;  as  though  Matthew  Arnold 
did  not  walk  and  talk  in  this  very  book.  Hut  the  point  of  our  text 
is  to  commend  and  to  command  ancestral  religion,  that  religion  be- 
ing "the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  If  ancestral  relig- 
ion could  be  shown  to  be  ancestral  nonsense,  then  there  might  be 
some  sense  in  the  sneer.  But  that  is  the  contention  in  which  no 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  advocates  of  license.  They  beg  the 
whole  question.  Now,  the  one  fatal  defect  in  Robert  Elsmere  is  that 
he  had  no  thorough  grounding  in  "the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,"  and  was  for  that  very  reason  ready  to  drift  before  a 
stronger  mind.  That  the  same  tendency  to  go  astray  may  appear  in 
other  etjually  neglected  young  people  when  they  come  into  the  same 
conditions  may  be  true,  but  that  is  nothing  against  genuine  evangel- 
icalism. All  the  more  should  they  not  be  neglected.  It  does  not 
touch  the  case  of  people  who  obey  our  text. 

Just  here  let  us  once  for  all  take  note  of  the  one  sidedness  of 
the  book  in  all  of  its  evangelical  characters.  Mr.  Elsmere  is  a  "small- 
headed,  emaciated"  rector;  Mrs.  Elsmere  is  a  good  hearted,  flighty 
Irish  woman  ;  Vicar  Thornburgh  is  a  weak  specimen,  and  his  wife  is 
a  bundle  of  ignorance  and  good  housekeeping.  Mr.  Lcyburn  was 
an  ascetic,  "a  fanatic,  a  dreamer,"  with  "a  dash  of  the  Quaker;" 
his  wife  is  the  weakest  of  mortals.  Catherine  is  everything  good  but 
in  excess,  morbid  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  her  sister  Rose  wish 
that  she  could  be  one  of  "the  dear  wicked  people."  Mrs.  Fleming 
is  a  gross  specimen  given  to  revivals  and  to  eliding  her  final  g's. 
Mr.  I'reston,  Robert's  predecessor  at  Murewell,  is  a  man  of  "ami- 
able evangelical  indolence,"  and  his  successor  lets- things  go  to  ruin, 
but  he  is  careful  to  ask  the  S(iuire  to  subscribe  to  the  missionary 
society.  Mr.  Newcomc  was  once  sorely  tempted  to  depart  from  the 
faith  but  he  violently  repressed  his  convictions.  This  is  all  the  show 
that  is  given  to  evangelical  thought  or  culture  in  the  book.  One 
would  think  that  evangelicals  were  idiots  or  weak  minded,  and  that 
no  beating  of  the  bush  could  scare  u|)  one  specimen  worth  the 
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trouMc  of  bagging.  As  an  inside  view  of  the  oi)inion  held  by  the 
Unitarian  school  it  is  notable. 

Inheriting  his  father's  physical  weaknes.s,  and  probably  being 
none  the  stronger  intellectually  because  of  his  father  being  "small- 
headed,"  and  being  poorly  grounded  in  the  faith,  Robert  goes  into 
Oxford.  Here  two  men  poi.son  his  life  for  all  his  future.  Mr.  Lang- 
ham,  tutor,  is  seven  years  his  senior,  handsome,  tall,  with  classical  head, 
and  mind  of  great  keenness,  before  which  Robert  bows,  acknowledg- 
ing a  master,  l.angham  is  a  ])ervert.  He  had  been  forced  by  his 
Methodistical  parents  "into  the  common,  middle  class  evangelical 
groove,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  But,  of  course,  being  a  man  of 
mind,  he  had  rebelled  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  now  had  no 
communication  with  his  ]3arents  vhatever.  Another  stock  sneer 
again.st  our  text,  and  one  too  often  on  the  lips  of  those  who  know 
better.  If  God  saw  it  good  to  set  the  race  in  families  for  the 
best  results  morally,  and  laid  a  duty  upon  parents  in  the  training 
of  their  children,  then  the  sneer  is  not  against  fathers  and  mothers 
so  murh  as  against  the  whole  family  system.  The  fact  is,  the 
sneer  is  an  excuse  resorted  to  by  those  whose  consciences  accuse 
them — a  cowardly  excuse — throwing  blame  for  one's  badness  and 
one's  own  indifference  to  religion  u])on  a  loving  and  faithful 
parent.  A  man  of  any  honor  might  easily  be  found  in  better 
business.  Mr.  (Irey,  also  tutor,  was  a  shorter  and  heavier  man, 
with  large  head,  with  great  brain  jrawer,  fascinating  as  a  lecturer,  but 
thoroughly  skeptical.  He  charms  Robert,  impresses  himself  ujion 
him,  dazzles  him,  leaves  him  dazed.  Both  Langham  and  CJrey 
attack  his  faith  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  And  here  once 
for  all,  we  may  state  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  book.  The  evolu- 
tion theory  is  barely  introduced  and  then  bowed  out.  Evidently 
this  cultured  author  does  not  agree  with  Professor  Le  Conte  in  his 
strong  statements  of  the  proof  of  this  theory,  and  in  this  she  is  in 
harmony  with  the  best  thinkers  of  the  day.  ]''volution  has 
had  over  twenty  years  of  patient  hearing  in  which  to  make 
out  its  case,  and  has  failed  to  show  more  than  a  good 
w^orking  hypotheses.  Now  the  people  who  have  objections  are 
beginning  to  urge  them  with  more  force,  and  the  next  few  years 
may  make  some  of  the  confident  lecturers  and  authors  wish  that 
they  had  been  more  guarded  in  their  statements.    But  stress  is  laid 
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upon  the  idea  that  there  is  no  miracle.    This  is  repeated  over  and 
over.    There   is   no   shred   of  argument  adduced  from  begin- 
ning to  end  but  constant  assertion  and  sophism.     It  begins  with 
Langham  in  his  conversations  with  Elsmere;  it  comes  out  in  Mr. 
Grey's  lectures;  it  takes  up  the  old  and  exploded  argument  of 
Hume  and  adds  a  modern  finish.    This  consists  of  historic  ob- 
jections against  miracle.    Squire  Wendover  studies  for  thirty  years 
on  this  (luestion  of  the  history  of  testimony,  and  Robert  is  wonder- 
fully impressed  by  his  findings,  but  what  they  were  the  reader 
never  discovers.    It  is  all  assertion.    Dim  mist  gradually  beomes 
dense  and  takes  on  form  and  suddenly  rises  as  a  conviction 
in  his  mind,  "Miracles  do  not  happen."     From  this  he  goes 
on  ;  if  no  miracle  then  no  inspiration,  then  no  authoritative  scrip- 
tures, then  no  incarnation,  no  raising  of  Lazarus,  no  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  we  are  all  at  sea,   every  man  must  think  for  himself. 
The  laws  of  restraint  are  off  from  freedom,  and  liberty  is  now 
license.     This  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  book,  resting,  again 
we   say,  not  upon  argument,  but  upon  assertion  that  begs  the 
entire  question.    And  upon  the  basis  of  such  assertions,  as  though 
they  were  proof  positive,  she  builds  up  her  story  of  collapse.  The 
time  and  brain  honored  evidences  of  Christianity  will  never  fall  it 
such  assaults  are  the  measure  of  the  enemy's  puissance. 

But  the  point  most  noteworthy  just  here  is  the  baleful  effect  of 
his  University  course,  a  point  that  has  oft  repeated  emphasis  in  our 
own  case  here  in  California.  As  Presbyterians  we  take  pride  in  our 
State  University,  both  from  our  love  of  learning,  and  also  remember- 
mo  how  much  Presbyterian  hands  had  to  do  with  laying  its  lounda- 
tio^ns;  as  Calilornians  wc  desire  that  it  may  take  high  rank  with 
kindred  institutions  in  other  States.  But  this  Elsmere  business  is 
constantly  going  on  in  it,  and  by  direct  command  of  Cod  in  the 
text  before  us  we  are  bound  to  resist  it  to  our  fullest  power.  Here 
is  a  problem  with  which  President  Davis  is  wrestling,  viz.:  How  to 
bring  all  the  orthodox  i)eople  to  its  hearty  support.  We  wish  that  the 
problem  might  he  solved  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  yearnings 
of  his  noble  heart.  It  is  solved  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor  has  the  loyal  support  of  all  church  people,  the  youth  of  the 
State  are  given  to  it  without  fear  or  stint.  That  institution  does  not 
teach  religion  any  more  than  does  ours,  but  its  prevailing  sentiment 
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is  favornhlc  to  revealed  religion,  as  here  it  is  against  it.  The 
Hoard  of  Regents  is  practically  closed  against  any  orthodox  clergy- 
man, hut  at  its  head  stands  one  who  is  foremost  on  this  coast  of  the 
rationialistir,  Unitarian  school. 

It  will  always  be  difficult  to  make  orthodox  fathers  and  mothers 
believe  that  his  influence  is  so  small  as  that  he  would  have  no 
power  to  foist  his  sijirit  upon  the  institution  to  its  hurt.  One  man 
could  upon  occasion,  by  virtue  of  his  education  and  influence, 
succeed  in  holding  vacant  a  Chair — as  for  examjjle  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philo.sophy — until  an  incumbent  of  the  right  .stripe  to  suit  his 
theories  could  be  found.  And  if  such  a  professor  should  be 
discovered  to  have  all  the  personal  beauty  and  scholarly  attainments 
of  Langham,  and  all  the  charm  and  fascination  and  im])ressivcness 
and  skepticism  of  Grey,  he  could  and  would  inflict  untold  injury 
upon  our  lilsmcres  and  be  upheld  in  it  on  the  two-fold  ground  that 
the  boys  like  him  and  that  the  University  is  not  set  to  teach  doctrine. 
The  University  is  set  to  educate  the  youths  of  the  State,  but  not  to 
destroy  their  foundations  of  religious  belief  by  inculcating  a  skejjtical 
I)liil()sopliy  for  long  years  with  no  oi)portunity  for  them  to  hear  a 
word  upon  the  other  side.  This  is  a  serious  problem  and  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  State  with  vigor,  beginning  with  a  resignation 
from  the  Regents. 

Poisoned,  but  not  yet  in  spasms,  a  fat  living  being  at  his  com- 
mand, Elsmere  comes  gradually  to  the  idea  of  taking  orders.  He 
enters  the  ministry  from  purely  humane  motives,  there  was  no  sense 
of  a  call  from  (lod  to  it,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  author's  highest  idea 
of  a  call  to  the  ministry  from  the  Unitarian  standpoint.  No 
Presbytery  would  have  acce|Hed  him.  On  his  way  to  Murcwell 
he  woos  and  wins  Catherine  I.eyburn,  an  orthodox  woman,  of 
classic  beauty  and  heaven  pure  soul.  Her  father's  delight  and 
companion,  she  reveres  his  memory  and  would  no  more  have  given 
her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  rejector  of  her  Lord  than  she  would 
have  put  it  into  a  lion's  mouth.  From  this  she  never  swerved  and 
the  agony  thus  caused  her  by  finding  in  time  that  she  had  a  ske|)tic 
for  a  husband  is  well  portrayed.  Entered  upon  his  work  he  comes 
under  the  influence  of  one  Squire  Wendover  who  rightly  calls  him- 
self an  "ogre" — a  wealthy,  cynical  infidel,  of  massive  brain  and 
vast  research — of  course  this  crowd  are  always  so — who  sets  himself 
deliberately  to  break  down  the  faith  of  the  young  rector,  and  in  this 
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he  succeeds.  His  lihrary,  his  letters,  his  conversations,  overpowei 
the  young  man  and  the  crisis  conies.  He  gives  up  his  living  and 
goes  to  London.  Here  he  takes  work  under  a  rector  in  the  estab- 
lished church  who  practically  agrees  in  sentiment  with  himself, 
but  who  believes  in  the  (jolicy  of  silence  and  continuance  in  his 
place.  But  Elsmere  speaks  too  plainly  and  receives  a  reproof  from 
his  superior  and  unable  to  act  a  lie  he  gives  up  his  place  again. 
Much  is  made  of  this  sacrifice  to  principle  by  the  author  and  by  her 
admirers  as  being  such  a  contrast  with  the  usual  custom.  It  is 
exceedingly  difificult  to  keep  one's  patience  under  this  jjerpetual  fire 
of  galling  insinuation.  It  is  a  stock  argument  with  infidels  of  high 
degree,  and  low,  indeed,  with  all  of  the  followers  of  the  red  flag,  that 
the  clergy  know  better  than  they  preach,  that  they  mean  to  hold  fast 
to  their  salaries,  that  they  are  mercenary,  insincere,  unworthy  of 
credence,  or  else  that  they  are  ignorance  itself.  Their  notions 
are  so  real  to  themselves  that  any  intelligent  man  who  does 
not  see  as  they  do  must  be  a  trickster,  or  if  not,  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  his  intelligence.  If  that  sort  of  talk  gives  any  comfort  to 
those  who  indulge  in  it,  they  are  welcome  to  it,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  either  raise  them  in  public  esteem  or  lower  those 
against  whom  they  speak.  We  believe  that  when  the  orthodox 
clergy  say,  "U'e  believe,  and  therefore  have  we  spoken,"  the  masses 
believe  both  that  they  tell  the  truth  and  that  they  have  a  reason  for 
their  belief.  That  there  are  any  men  in  our  ministry  who  believe 
one  thing  and  teach  another,  I  do  not  credit.  It  is  a  point  blank 
libel. 

Elsmere  now  conies  across  a  genial  [jreacher  of  the  Unitarian 
school  who  is  so  very  nice  again,  one  Murray  Edwardes,  with  whom 
he  enters  into  work  which  grows  upon  his  hands  until  he  founds  a 
new  brotherhood.  But  now  his  health  breaks  and  after  a  little  he 
dies  of  consumption,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  child  and  a  memory 
of  a  blighted  life.  Cold,  cheerless,  dismal,  we  are  glad  when  we  lay 
down  the  book,  sorry  in  our  deepest  soul  for  the  desolate  Catherine 
who  goes  to  her  own  church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  in 
wifely  devotion  goes  to  minister  to  those  who  loved  her  husband,  and 
who  had  been  led  by  him  away  from  her  Lord  and  Savior  and 
theirs. 

Looking  at  the  book  as  an  entirety  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  at  all 
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likely  to  do  much  harm.  Certainly  it  will  not  with  thinking  people, 
who  read  along  the  lines  we  have  indicated.  Its  conditions  are 
extravagant  and  unusual,  its  outcome  is  so  mournful  in  excess  of  any 
real  or  fancied  benefit,  its  claim  to  show  a  mind  laboring  with  doubt 
and  finding  rest  only  in  the  rejection  of  the  Lord  is  absurd  when 
we  follow  the  course  of  Eismere  to  secure  light, —it  comes  to  an 
exaggerated  statement  at  last  of  a  purely  partisan  situation,  and  will 
be  set  aside  with  all  such  unfair  one  sided  readings  of  life  and  mind. 
Like  Matthew  Arnold,  people  will  run  after  it  for  a  time  on  its  first 
visit,  but  later  will  venture  so  many  criticisms  as  to  send  the  a[)Ostle 
of  "sweetness  and  light"  home  sorely  disgruntled.  The  book  will 
have  its  short  day,  but  it  will  never  go  like  Ben-Hur,  which  honors 
the  Lord,  to  nearly,  if  not  quite  its  two  hundredth  edition. 

We  come  back  to  our  text  and,  in  more  confidence  than  ever,  ask 
after  the  old  ways,  for  they  are  true,  and  more  and  more  are  men 
turning  to  them  for  life's  best  issues.  In  no  way  that  has  ever  been 
discovered  can  our  youth  be  better  fitted  to  meet  the  w-oes  and 
wrongs,  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  sins  and  snares  of  life, 
than  by  thoroughly  grounding  them  in  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  by 
bringing  them  up  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
They  must  be  taught  something.  Let  it  be  God's  word  and  not 
man's  crazy  guesses. 

That  a  new  religion  mu.st  be  found  has  been  a  feeble  cry  of  the 
generations,  one  always  raised  by  those  who  have  never  truly  found  the 
old  one.  All  such  as  have  found  it  discover  there  all  that  heart  can 
wish  or  intellect  can  grasp,  without  unwisdom  or  unreason.  From 
these  inmo.st  experiences  of  it  w^e  see  the  love  and  thought  of  God 
for  man,  and  are  inwardly  assured  that  what  the  world  needs  is  a 
vital  experience  of  what  we  have  already  in  form.  That  many 
youth  have  events  set  up  against  them  as  Eismere  had  is  not  likely. 
It  is  a  strained  and  unnatural  condition.  That  many  youths  would 
give  up  the  contest  as  he  did  unless  they  wish  to  secure  the  self 
indulgences  that  Unitarianism  encourages,  with  little  concern  for 
dogma,  is  unlikely.  The  Unitarian  Church  is  a  dissolving  view. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  when  I  came  into  the  ministry  I  had  many 
liberals  in  my  church  who  furnished  me  with  books  and  papers. 
Squire  Wendover  like,  and  1  remember  well  how  liberal  writers 
urged  one  another  in  the  columns  of  those    papers   to  gather 
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all  their  forces  for  one  grand  assault  upon  the  crumbling  walls 
of  orthodoxy  to  secure  its  final  overthrow.  And  ever  since 
that  day  I  have  observed  that  that  overthrow  has  been 
sounding  on  the  air.  At  the  same  time  these  twenty-three  years 
have  been  the  most  stupendous  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
orthodoxy  in  all  of  the  centuries  of  her  history.  To-day  there  is  not 
a  dry  twig  on  the  tree.  She  is  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a 
race.  At  the  same  time  Unitarianism  is  barely  holding  its  own. 
And  under  such  circumstances  it  is  too  comical  for  any  use  to 
have  orators  stand  in  the  center  of  a  dissolving  view  and  shake  a 
monitory  finger  at  the  orthodox  churches,  and  cry,  "Mene,  menc, 
tekel,  upharsin."  As  the  view  dissolves  with  the  passage  of  years 
only  a  cloud  will  be  left,  but  that  will  doubtless  take  on  the  shape  of 
a  shaking  finger  and  a  pair  of  scales  with  the  orthodox  churches 
kicking  the  beam.  As  the  view  dissolves  entirely  there  will  re- 
main only  the  ghosts  of  stranded  "mene"  phrophecies,  of  blighted 
"tekel"  hopes,  of  abortive  "upharsin"  efforts,  but,  true  to  life,  they 
will  shriek  about  the  windows  of  orthodox  churches,  while  the  grow 
ing  hosts  inside,  fuUe--  of  zeal  and  devotion  than  ever,  lustily  sing: 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  naiiir. 

Let  angels  prosiralc  fall. 
Bring  forlh  ilie  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  hini  l-ord  of  all. 
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PAUL  PREPARED  FOR  HIS  WORK.  AND  THE  WORK 
PREPARED  FOR  PAUE. 


(^AUI,  of  Tarsus  was  l)()i-n  al)()iit  tlu-  same  lime  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
retli.  Tarsus,  wliicli  he  called  "no  mean  city,"  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  l)ein<i  his  birth  place.  Cilicia,  of  which  Tarsus  is  the  ca])ital, 
is  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor.  Through  the  ])rovince  flows  the 
River  Cydnus,  fratherinj;  its  water  from  the  meltinj'-  of  the  snow  of 
the  Taurus  Mountains.  From  the  Mediterranean,  shijjs  could  navi- 
«;ate  this  river  to  Tarsus,  and  at  her  port  could  he  seen  the  merchan- 
dise of  many  countries.  The  products  of  the  central  countries  of 
Asia  Minor  were  also  hrouf^ht  to  Tarsus  for  distribution  throughout 
the  Kast  and  West.  "  It  was  beautifully  situated  amonj^  luxuriant 
.tjardens;  the  houses  were  ran<(ed  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  .ufiving  it  .soniethin^^  of  the  shape  of  the  winj^s 
of  a  bird.  If  you  had  j^one  inside  its  walls,  you  would  have  seen  a 
^M'eat  variety  of  laces  and  dress,  and  heard  spoken  many  different 
lanj^ua^es.  Sometimes  you  would  meet  with  native  Cilicians;  at 
other  times  you  could  not  mistake  the  faces  of  Jews,  or  Greek  mer- 
chants, or  haui^lity  Romans.  Roman  .soldiers  would  be  seen  now 
and  then  ])acinii  up  and  down  the  streets;  Roman  shi])s  were  sailing 
up  the  Cydnus  into  its  harbor,  and  with  Roman  names  and  signs 
l)ainted  on  them,  lilling  its  docks.  It  enjoyed  privileges,  however, 
peculiar  to  several  Roman  towns.  It  was  one  of  those  cities  which 
were  called  Lihera,  urfrtf.  It  was  ruled  by  its  own  magistrates,  and 
had  its  own  laws."  ' 

Tarsus  was  .scmiething  more  than  a  connnercial  city  of  importance 
and  a  free  city.  One  of  the  three  great  universities  of  the  time, 
comjiaring  favorably  witii  tliose  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  was 
within  her  walls. 

The  birth  ])lace  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  after  career  of  a 
man  as  those  have  who  gave  him  birth.  A  good  ancestry  is  a  price- 
less heritage. 

Saul's  father  was  a  strict  Jew,  who  made  his  home  in  Tarsus  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.    Though  far  from  home,  his  religion  remained 
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unclian}?e(l.  He  Ijclonjied  to  tlit-  sect  known  as  llic  IMiarisces,  who 
were  excccdinKly  jealous  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  had  a 
contempt  for  uneducated  peo])le,  and  rc}^arded  themselves  as  the 
true  Israel.  Christ  was  severe  ui)on  this  sect  becau.se  they  ([uibbled 
about  trifles  and  let  j^o  the  weiKlitier  connnands  of  the  law.  Their 
relif^ion  was  carried  t*)  a  "  blameworthy  minuteness." 

There  is  nothinj?  said  anywhere  about  his  mother.  "  I'crliaps 
she  may  have  been  taken  early  away  from  liim.  and  he  left  in  his 
infancy  a  motherless  little  orjjhan;  oi.  perhaps  the  tears  niay  have 
fallen  fast  from  her  eyes  when  she  heard,  in  future  years,  that  her 
son  had  deserted  his  sect  and  his  creed,  and  become  a  disciple  of 
Jesus:  or,  who  can  tell  (may  we  not  speak  of  the  barely  i)ossibk- 
hope  ?  )  that,  before  be  became  '  Paul  the  a.^ed,'  he  was  allowed  to 
sit  bv  his  mf)ther's  dyinj?  j)illow.  and  point  her  sinking  eye  to  tlu 
'  Lamb  of  Ciod,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  '  ?" 

Paul  was  at  least  bles.sed  with  «)ne  sister.  Many  a  ray  of  sun 
shine  they  brought  into  that  Jewish  lumie.  Many  a  time  they  sat 
on  father's  or  mother's  knee  and  heard  the  law  of  (iod;  for  Jewish 
parents  were  strictly  enjoined  by  Moses  to  teach  their  children  the 
law.  Often,  no  doubt,  they  mi^ht  be  seen  f)n  their  Hat-roofed  houses, 
watching  the  snow-ca])i)ed  mountains  glisteninK  in  the  sunlight:  or 
haiul-in-hand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  admirinfi  the  vessels  from  tlu 
distant  countries,  and  in  the  evening  time  hushed  to  slee])  witli 
some  sweet  sonj;  of  the  ])salmist. 

This  forms  a  ])art  of  his  early  education,  of  which  I  will  nou 
sjjcak. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  liome  instruction. 
The  church,  with  all  her  agencies,  cannot  begin  to  do  it.  At  his 
home  Paul  was  imi)ressed  with  the  conviction,  which  advanced  with 
the  years,  that  the  one  ])ri/.e  worth  living  for  was  to  gain  the  favor 
ofC.od.  At  his  liome  he  was  taught  to  work.  According  to  tin- 
Jewish  law,  every  child  had  to  learn  a  trade.  "This  was  a  rule  witli 
wisdom  in  it;  for  it  gave  the  young  employment  at  an  age  when  too 
much  leisure  is  dangerous,  and  accjuainted  the  wealthy  and  tlu- 
learned  in  some  degree  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  to  earn 
llieir  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  l)row.  The  trade  which  he  was 
put  to  was  the  conunonest  one  in  Tarsus— the  making  of  tents  from 
the  goat's-hair  cloth  for  which  the  district  was  celebrated.  Little 
(lid  he  or  his  father  think,  when  he  began  to  handle  the  disagree 
al)le  material,  of  what  importance  this  handicraft  was  to  be  to  him  iu 
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sul)scquc'nt  jcars;  it  hccaiiR'  tlu-  iiRans  of  liis  sup]K)rt  during  his 
niissi()iuir_\-  journeys,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that  the 
propaf^ators  of  Cliristianity  should  he  ahove  the  sus])ieion  of  selfish 
motives  it  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself  in  a  jjosition  of  noble 
independeiue."  ' 

This  is  the  way  the  rabl)is  s])oke  of  this  part  of  their  education: 
"  He  that  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade  doth  tlie  same  as  if  he  had 
tau.ti;ht  him  to  steal."  "  He  that  liath  a  trade  in  his  hand,  to  what  is 
he  lilce  ?  He  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced."  Paul,  in  after  years 
when  lie  worked  with  his  hands,  was  never  ashamed  of  his  toil;  he 
fell  tliat  he  was  irlorifyin.t;  ()<h\  in  that  as  much  as  in  other  work 
that  he  lould  do.  "  Hefore  men,  his  ability-  to  labor  for  his  own  sup- 
])ort  t;ave  liim  a  noble  inde])endence:  before  God,  it  furnished  him 
an  o])porlunity  of  showin},'  his  fidelity  even  in  that  which  was  least." 

I  am  <>la(l  that  Jesus  and  Paul  stand  before  the  world  to  show  the 
(liKuitv  of  labor.  An  houe>t  man  supporting?  him.self  and  family  by 
honest  labor  is  as  beautiful  as  any  kin<j  whoev  er  sat  U])on  a  throne. 
Jesus  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  i*aul  at  tent-makinj?,  arc  forever 
teacliiu};-  the  world  that  the  titles  of  nobility  and  the  trap])ings  of 
wealth  cannot  ,tji\'e  any  disj;nity  a1)ove  honest  labor.  No  tuan  can  be 
disf?rai'ed  in  doin.t?  wluit  Jesus  or  His  great  a])ostle  were  not  ashamed 
to  <lo. 

Tile  time  came  foi-  Paid  to  leave  his  home  in  Tarsus.  He  was 
not  more  tliau  Iwehe  or  thirteen  \ears  of  age  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem to  ])ursue  his  education.  His  father  undoubtedly  felt  that  he 
did  not  want  his  sou  ediu-ated  in  the  college  at  Tarsus,  lest  he  would 
lose  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Jerusalem  was  a  place 
that  was  dear  to  every  true  Jew.  The  children  were  taught  that  one 
of  their  happiest  days  would  be  when  they  could  .say,  "Our  feet  shall 
stand  within  thy  gates.  ()  Jerusalem."  Often  would  his  eager  nature 
wish  for  tlie  hours  to  hurr\-  on,  that  he  might  .see  all  the  glorious 
things  spoken  of  the  cit\-  of  God.  Jerusalem  was  looked  upon  as  the 
center  of  all  things.  "The  footsteps  of  prophets  and  kings  echoed  in 
its  streets;  memories  sacred  and  sublime  clung  to  its  walls  and  build- 
ings; :uid  it  shone  in  the  glamour  of  illimitable  hopes." 

The  great  teacher  in  the  college  at  Jerusalem  was  Gamaliel,  who 
was  called  "  The  Great  Rabbi," — a  Pharisee,  and  yet  liberal,  for  he 
did  not  despise  Crreek  learning.  The  course  of  study  was  the  Script- 
ures of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  comments  of  wise  men.  The 
class-room  of  Gamaliel  has  been  compared  to  .'i  debating  societ^•,  with 
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tlic  professor  as  chairman  and  referee.  Students  were  permitted  to 
take  opposite  sides.  "  This  s\  stem  tended  to  make  the  youn<i;  men 
familiar  with  tlie  Old  Testament:  taught  them  to  be  C|uick  in  antici- 
pating^ objections,  and  acute  in  replying  to  them;  and  gave  them  a 
readiness  of  utterance  and  a  rapidity  of  mental  movement  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  .so  well  developed  otherwise."  '  This  influence  on 
his  after  life  will  appear  in  his  addresses  and  epistles.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Jerusalem,  we  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  he  went  to  his  old 
home  in  Tarsus.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death  of 
Jesus:  and  he  would  there  hear  of  the  career  of  this  Man.  To  destroy 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  this  despised  sect  may  have  fired  his  eager 
nature  with  an  unusual  glow.  To  secure  the  favor  of  God  was  the 
great  aim  of  his  life.  He  had  heard  frf)m  Gamaliel,  again  and  again, 
that  to  do  this  he  must  koej)  the  law  perfectly.  His  own  conscience 
was  testifying  that  instead  of  his  efforts  taking  away  guilt,  these  efforts 
were  producing  the  sen.se  of  guilt:  and  now.  with  this  weight  upon 
him,  he  hails  the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Christians,  thinking 
thereby  to  win  the  coveted  ])ri/.e — the  favor  of  Cod. 

On  his  way  to  Damascus,  with  the  pur|X)se  of  destroying  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  he  was  converted.  Of  this  great  event  in  his  life  I 
will  speak  later.  It  seemed  necessary  to  mention  it  here:  for  after 
his  conversion  he  went  to  Arabia  for  three  years,  and  that  period 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his  education.  Here  in  retirement — some- 
thing that  great  minds  have  ever  loved — he  thought  out  the  Irullis 
tliat  had  been  flashed  upon  him  on  the  Damascus  road.  In  Arabia  he 
was  getting  an  internal  and  spiritual  fitness.  There  he  had  time  to  see 
how  these  Old  Testament  truths  pointed  to  and  centered  in  the  Christ 
he  now  loves. 

Paul's  early  life  in  Tarsus,  his  college  life  in  Jerusalem  and  his 
solitude  in  Arabia  made  him  the  scholar  among  the  apostles.  This 
sanctified  scholarshij)  is  used  in  working  out  the  principles  of  our  faith. 
It  was  for  Paul  to  elaborate  the  fundamental  doctrines.  The  great 
truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  ranging  from  His  birth  to  His  deatli,  Paul's 
restless  mind  ])enetrated. 

Paul  was  a  man  with  a  remarkable  personalit\-.  His  natural  a]i- 
])earance  would  not  indicate  it.  At  Lyslra,  Barnabas  was  called  Jupi- 
ter, and  Paul  Mercury.  In  ancient  art  Mercury  is  represented  as  the 
small,  swift  mes.senger  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  His  "  bodih' 
presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible,  "  in  the  judgment  ol 
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I  lie  Corinthians.  "  vSoiiie  of  tlie  j^reatest  men  have  been  small  in  size, 
aiul  some  of  the  purest  souls  forbidding  in  body.  .Socrates  wa.s  the 
homeliest  and  yet  the  wi.sest  of  the  (ireeks.  Neandcr,  a  converted 
Jew,  like  Paul,  was  short,  feeble,  and  strikinj^ly  odd  in  his  whole  ap- 
])earance,  but  a  rare  humility,  benignity  and  heavenly  aspiration 
beamed  from  his  face  beneath  his  dark  and  bushy  eyebrows.  So  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  expression  of  Paul's  countenance  was 
highly  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  that  he  looked  '.sometimes  like  a 
man  and  sometimes  like  an  angel.'  He  was  alTlicted  with  a  mysteri- 
ous, painful,  recurrent  and  repulsixe  ]ili\-sical  infirmit\-,  which  he  calls 
a  '  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  and  which  acted  as  a  check  U])on  spiritual  i)ride 
and  self-exultation  over  his  abundance  of  re\'elations.  He  bore  the 
heavenly  treasure  in  an  eanh!\-  vessel,  and  his  strength  was  made  jier- 
fecl  in  weakness."  i 

Personality  is  something  that  cannot  be  held  b\-  our  cla\-  bod\-. 
Personality  is  the  fire  of  the  soul  breaking  through  the  cla\'. 

Paul  was  a  born  leader.  Kven  Barnabas,  who  was  called  Jupiter 
at  lyystra,  must  yield  to  Mercury,  the  "  swift  me.s.senger. "  Thi.s  im- 
plies that  he  was  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  common  sen.se.  Al 
one  time  he  was  promised  that  he  should  .see  Rome.  When  at  Jeru.sa- 
lem  there  was  a  conspirac\-  to  take  his  life  before  he  reached  Rome. 
He  did  not  sit  back  and  sa>':  "  I  have  nothing  to  do;  I  have  the  prom- 
ise that  I  shall  .see  Rome,  and  this  con.spiracy  will  come  to  naught." 
Xo,  no;  he  at  once  sent  his  nephew  to  the  chief  captain,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  bafHe  the  conspirators.  When  we  have  a  sick 
bod\-  we  should  not  say,  "  The  prayer  of  Faith  will  save  the  sick," 
and  then  do  nothing;  but  do  our  best,  and  pray  at  the  same  time,  was 
P.iul's  example. 

A  ruling  motive  in  his  life  was  love.  "  We  know  what  great  things 
love  for  a  fellow-mortal  will  def\-.  The  mother  will  rush  through  the 
most  a]>palling  danger  to  save  her  child;  the  wife  will  become  heroic 
in  seeking  to  shield  her  husband  from  peril;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
lo\  e  of  Christ,  when  it  tills  the  heart,  will  fire  the  man  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  will  sustain  him — because  it.self  is  sustained  by  the  H0I5' 
Cihost — through  the  fiercest  opposition  and  the  deadliest  peril.  Now, 
it  was  this  love  that  inspired  Paul.  He  was  ready  to  suffer  anything 
'  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '  ;  and  no  matter  how  naturally 
shrinking  and  timid  we  may  be,  that  love  will  give  us  fortitude.  With 
his  hack  to  the  cross,  the  Christian  may  stand  unflinchingly  before 
ever\'  adversar\  ."  - 
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Paul  could  (leiioiiiice,  but  it  was  done  in  tears,  be  severe  witliout 
bciuj^  harsh,  repro\e  not  to  drive  a\va\',  but  to  bring  back. 

In  Paul  courage  had  a  throne.  Difficultic  vanished  l)efore  him. 
When  "  shamefulU-  treated,"  assailed  by  the  rabble,  mobbed,  he  .still 
i)ressed  on.  His  eyes  were  not  made  to  look  backward.  "  He  had 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  he  would  go  through  with  the  furrow." 
He  liad  joined  an  army,  and  his  liusine.ss  was  to  fight.  This  courage 
.springs  from  his  nolile  faith,  because  his  religion  was  his  life  and  his 
life  his  religion.  His  faith  found  expression  in  heroic  conduct.  Paul 
could  ha\  e  perfect  ])eacc  midcr  the  severest  trials  because  his  mind  was 
stayed  on  (iod. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  Paul  had  no  faults.  There  was  a 
temper  that  at  times  flashed  out  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Once  at 
least  he  seemed  a  little  intolerant  with  what  appeared  to  be  cowardice. 
These  things  tell  us  that  he  is  human,  and  make  him  the  better  ex- 
ample. Some  of  these  traits  of  character  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
brought  out  in  his  later  life.  I  thought  it  well  to  briefly  mention 
thcni  here,  that  we  might  have  a  general  surve>  of  the  man  as  he  en- 
ters u]ion  the  work  that  was  ]irei)ared  for  iiim. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  ])articular  men  are  raised 
for  particular  times.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  not 
a  great  man  to  meet  a  great  emergenc> .  The  hour  came  to  demolish 
idols,  destroy  the  old  and  open  the  way  for  the  new,  the  freer,  the 
larger,  the  truer  life.  When  it  became  necessary  for  the  world  to  hear 
the  truth,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  (iod  had  prepared  Luther  for 
it.  When  it  came  time  for  men  to  strike  for  freedom,  (iod  had  raised 
up  such  men  as  Calvin  and  Knox,  who  had  drawn  the  principles  f)f 
freedom  from  the  Hook  of  Life.  For  years  while  (iod  was  i)reparing 
this  countr\-  for  independence.  He  was  at  the  same  time  training  up  a 
widow's  son  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  be  the  "father  of  his 
country."  "This  impression  is  produced  by  no  life  more  than  that  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  He  was  given  to  Christianit\-  when  it  was  in  its 
most  rudimentary  beginnings.  It  was  not  indeed  feeble,  nor  can  any 
mortal  man  be  sjioken  of  as  indispensable;  for  it  contained  within  itself 
the  vigor  of  a  divine  and  immortal  existence,  which  could  not  but 
have  unfurled  itself  in  the  course  of  time.  But  if  we  recognize  that 
Ood  makes  use  of  means  which  commend  themselves  even  to  our  eyes 
as  suited  to  the  ends  He  has  in  view,  then  we  must  .say  that  the  Chris- 
tian movement  at  the  moment  when  Paul  appeared  upon  the  stage 
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was  ill  tlic  utmost  need  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments,  who, 
l)CCominf^  possessed  witli  its  genius,  should  incorporate  it  with  the  gen- 
eral liislorv  of  the  world;  and  in  Paul  it  found  the  man  it  needed."  ' 

I''or  ages  (>od  has  been  shaping  e\-cnts  for  the  work  of  Paul.  He 
has  i)laced  His  hands  n])on  the  nations,  and  is  giving  him  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  The  hand  of  Ciod  is  clearly  .seen  in  the  political  prepara- 
tions. Rome  has  seized  every  thing  that  Alexander  and  his  successors 
concpiered.  Krf)ni  the  .Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  utmost  East  the 
Roman  i)o\ver  is  not  (fuestioned.  The  different  ])owers  have  not  be- 
come one  because  of  a  common  life,  but  because  they  are  prostrate 
beneath  one  iron  rule.  This  political  union,  though  brought  about 
without  merc\-,  is  lessening  the  mutual  antipathy'  of  peoples  and 
"  melting  down  barriers  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  intercourse,  and  weak- 
ening the  pride  of  race.  An  indistinct  .•~ense  of  conunon  humanity-  is 
entering  the  breasts  of  men."  This  is  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  the 
time  Paul  is  ])repare(l  for  his  work.  The  Roman  Empire  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  from  the  Danube  and  the  English  Chatmel — later  from 
the  friths  of  Scotland — to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  African  de.s- 
ert.  Its  jjopulation  was  .somewhere  from  eighty  millions  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions."  2  Ne\'er  before  or  since  has  such  an  empire 
existed;  others  have  exceeded  this  in  population,  but  no  other  ever 
united  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  time  as  did  Rome.  To  be  a  citi- 
zen of  this  empire  w  as  a  coveted  prize;  for  it  meant  the  protection  of 
jicrson  and  pro])erty.  Augustus,  the  first  Emperor,  erected  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome  a  golden  milestone.  It  marked  to  him  the  center  of 
the  world.  Artificial  highways  extended  from  this  point  throughout 
the  rich  empire.  Rome  was  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  the.se  high- 
ways were  the  arteries  that  carried  life  to  the  most  distant  provinces. 

"  The  Romans  were  not  a  people  of  peace,  but  of  war;  not  a  nation 
of  thinkers,  but  of  deeds;  not  rich  in  arts,  but  great  in  bravery  and 
])oliticaI  sagacity;  ec[uipped  with  a  rare  jiower  of  as.similation,  a  mar- 
velous gift  for  organization,  and  a  strong  instinct  for  legislation  and 
government.  They  produced  no  philosophical  system,  but  they  car- 
ried law  to  its  highest  perfection;  they  built  no  Parthenon,  but  they 
constructed  roads  and  l)ridges  to  bind  countries  together,  and  walls  and 
castles  to  protect  them.  They  were  the  '  robbers  of  the  globe,'  but  in 
the  divine  counsel  their  robberies,  unknown  to  them,  had  a  higher  pur- 
pose of  union,  and  their  empire,  brought  together  by  reckless  violence, 

I  Stalker's  "  I.ifr  of  .St.  I'aul,"  p.  7.     2  Fisher's  "  t)iitliiifs  .it  lJnivers.il  Hisloiy."  p.  168. 
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was  constrained  \)y  a  superior  will  to  serve  the  Kingdom  which  Ivtcrnal 
I^ove  has  undertaken  to  establish  in  the  world."  ' 

In  this  vast  empire  there  is  what  may  he  termed  the  intilleitual 
preparation . 

Grecian  i)hilosophy  reached  its  highest  ])oint  in  Socnites  calling 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  .self  and  giving  them  a  hope  of  innnortality . 
The  eyes  of  men  were  turned  away  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
Cicero  perfectly  characterized  the  philo.sopher  when  he  said,  "Socrates 
drew  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth."  Minds  that  were  capable  f)f 
thinking  were  being  prepared  for  something  extraordinary.  The 
spread  of  the  Greek  language  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  peo])le.  The  roving  disposition  of  the  people 
carried  this  tongue  to  the  West,  and  the  conc|uests  of  Alexander  car- 
ried it  to  the  Kast.  It  is  said  that  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont it  meant  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  l)ecome  a  Greek- 
s])eaking  people.  The  (ireek  was  a  free  man,  and  carried  his  light 
with  liim;  his  presence  in  Asia  meant  a  larger,  freer  life;  in  one  word, 
he  prepared  the  people  for  progress. 

"  Greece  gave  the  apostle  the  most  copious  and  beautiful  language 
to  express  the  divine  Irutli  of  the  (Gospel,  and  Providence  had  long 
before  so  ordered  political  movements  as  to  spread  that  language  over 
the  world  and  to  make  it  the  organ  of  civilization  and  international 
intercourse." 

There  is  also  a  soiial  preparation  going  on.  Rome  stancls  for  law, 
and  Greece  stands  for  culture,  but  it  takes  something  more  to  make  a 
people.  When  Paul  entered  upon  his  work  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  political  integrity.  "The  Greeks  spent  their  lives  in  worthless  and 
frivolous  anuisements. "  I  have  not  time  nor  inclination  to  tell  you  of 
the  large  number  of  slaves  in  the  Roman  FCmpire  at  this  period,  aiul 
their  cruel  treatment.  The  slave  was  simply  classed  with  the  oxen, 
could  be  bought  and  .sold  as  readily;  sometimes  chained  at  the  gate  as 
people  chain  their  dogs.  "The  Kmperor  was  deified  becau.se  men 
were  enslaved.  The  empire  was  onh'  the  order  of  external  govern- 
ment, with  a  chaos  both  of  opinions  and  morals  within.  The  writings 
of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  remain  to  attest  the  corru])tion  which  festered 
in  all  ranks,  alike  in  the  vSenate  and  the  family.  The  licentious  creeds 
and  practices  of  Greece  and  the  Kast  had  inundated  Italy  and  the 
West.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  essentially  both  cruel  and  pro- 
fane. "2  This  Ivranny  and  oi)])ression  and  sin  were  calling  for  some- 
thing better. 

1  UliIhotiT's  "  t  "oiillii  t  of  (  lirisiLiiiilv  "itti  Mcallirtii'iin."  p.  IS'  '.f  * 'oiiylK-an-  iS:  Uowson's  "  l.il'e  .'iimI 
Kpistlt-s  of  I'aul."  p.  14. 
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'riiere  was  a  r-eli^^ious  preparatiaii .  Throuj^liout  that  vast  Roman 
]viii])irf  tlic  Jew  could  he  found,  and  wlierever  lie  went  the  old  Bible 
and  the  syna^ofiue  eould  he  found.  Anionj^  those  who  jrathered 
at  Jerusideni  ujjon  the  da\  of  renteeosl  were  "Jews  out  of  every 
nation  under  hea\en."  Where\er  the  Jews  were  they  remained  a 
se])arate  ])eo])le,  and  were  not  eorru])ted  h\-  the  idolatries  of  the 
natives.  They  still  held  their  conunon  creed  and  connnon  hope. 
We  ha\e  seen  the  \  astiiess  of  the  Roman  I',mi)ire,  and  that  the  lan- 
jjuaj^e  of  this  emi)ire  was  Greek.  Two  centuries  hefore  Christ  the 
Old  Testament  was  translated  into  (Ireek,  <^ivin}^  what  we  know  as 
the  Se])tua}^int  \ersion.  "  I{\ery  syiiaj^o^ue  was  a  mission  statif)n 
of  monotheism,  and  furnished  tiie  ajiostles  an  admirahle  ])lace  and  a 
natural  introduction  for  their  ))reachin<^  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ful- 
lilh-r  of  the  law  aiul  tlie  ])ro|)hets." 

W  e  (  an  see  now  how  the  work  and  the  man  came  to>jether.  In 
Paul  w f  have  a  Roman  citi/en,  a  Hehrew  hy  hirth,  a  Greek  by  train- 
inj^,  a  man  t horoui^hly  at'<nuii iited  with  Jewish  methods  and  tradi- 
tions. His  Ljreat  work  is  to  go  to  the  "  regions  heyond."  God  in 
His  ])ro\  idence  has  ]irovided  for  that  one  government,  one  language, 
licing  a  Jew ,  Paul  had  read\'  access  to  the  Jews,  who  were  every- 
w  here. 

(iod  steps  sometimes  slowly,  hut  always  majest ii-ally ,  in  carrying 
out  his  wise  jiurposes.  Sometimes  we  cry  out,  "  How  long,  O  I^ord, 
how  long  !"  When  we  see  a  nation  to-day  ])erniitting  the  killing  of 
subjects  with  a  diabolical  cruelty  that  language  cannot  express,  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  with  ])ctty  jealousies  standing  off  and  look- 
ing on,  we  cry  again,  "'How  lout;?" 

From  the  study  to-night  I  learn  that  there  is  a  superintending 
Providence  over  all  Inunan  action:  that  even  the  wrath  of  man  will 
be  overruled;  that  creation  w  ill  come  out  of  destruction.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  (iod  is  nu)re  powerful  than  all  his  enemies,  and  what 
may  seem  to  us  defeat  may  be  only  the  means  for  a  more  glorious 
\ictory . 


II. 


PAULS   CONVERSION;   OR,  (iOD'S   MINUTE  AND  MAN'S 

LIFETIA\E. 


SIXCiLIv  act  oftentinifs  toiulies  the  wliolc  life.    The  readiiig^ 


of  a  book,  the  ineetin<^  a  j(reat  man,  tlie  j)()Ssession  of  a  new 
idea,  have  chanj^ed  the  current  in  many  a  life.  The  .step  was  quick, 
but  it  was  forever,  when  John  B.  Gouf^h  went  from  the  slavery  of 
drink  to  the  ])reaching  of  teni])erance:  w  hen  Martin  Luther  went 
froiu  the  slavery  of  the  law  to  the  freedom  in  Christ.  In  a  sinj^le  act 
God  regenerates.  In  that  act  God  im])lants  a  new  Kovernin<!;  i)rin- 
ciple.  It  is  the  new  graft  that  is  to  bring  forth  a  dift'erent  fruit.  It 
is  the  flower  sui>planting  the  thorn.  Conversif)n  is  the  exercise  of 
this  new  ])rinci])le. 

In  regeneration  the  strings  of  our  being  are  set  to  a  new  tune. 
This  is  different  from  refomiation.  In  reformation  wc  may  change 
the  current,  in  regeneration  the  nature  of  the  current  is  changed. 

Our  thought  to-night  is  Paul's  conversion:  strictly  speaking, 
regeneration.  That  is  the  single  moment  when  we  arc  born  again. 
As  a  result  of  this  our  whole  life  is  a  turning  away  from  self  and  a 
turning  to  God,  which  is  conversion.  In  this  we  ha\e  (iod's  minute 
and  man's  lifetime.  In  the  jjrevious  sermon  we  saw  .something  f)f 
the  man  and  the  work  that  was  prepared  for  him;  in  this  we  will  see 
the  same  man,  but  will  see  him  made  over. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  single  moment  when  God  implants 
the  new  principle  of  life,  as  a  rule  there  is  a  jircparation  for  that 
moment.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  the  ca.se  of  Paul.  In  child- 
hood he  was  taught  the  law  according  to  the  connnand  of  Moses. 
W'liile  the  mind  was  plastic  a  stronger  hand  was  moulding  it  after 
the  ])attern  of  the  Divine.  The  thought  of  (lod  was  brought  to  the 
young  mind  in  the  dail>-  round  of  duties,  and  to  win  His  favor  was 
looked  upon  as  the  supreme  end  in  life.  When  he  was  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  Old  Testament  was  his  chief  text-book. 
Christ  was  there,  but  he  did  not  then  see  Him.  He  is  now  storing 
his  mind  with  truth  that  will  only  need  the  touch  of  Christ  to  make 
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it  llniiif  with  iicvv  glories.  The  secret  things  of  the  kiiigdoni  arc  to 
him  yet  unlocked,  hut  when  Christ  turns  the  key  things  wondrous 
to  liehold  will  then  stand  in  tlieir  beauty, 

i'ersecutions  are  about  to  come.  Christianity  has  in  it  a  world- 
conc|uering  force.  Its  nature  is  to  prfjclaini  itself.  It  can  no  more 
he  held  back  than  the  stars  of  the  night  or  the  sun  in  mid-day.  The 
whole  conce|)tion  of  Christianity  is  this:  "Christ,  the  vSavior  of  the 
world";  "God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  The  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  Christ  cried  out,  "  Behold  the  Land)  of  God  which 
taketh  a\\a\-  the  sins  of  the  world." 

"  Tliroujjh  all  the-  deptli.s  of  sin  and  lo.ss 
Drop.s  till-  pliinnnet  of  the  cross. 
Never  yet  abyss  was  found 
Deejier  than  the  cross  conlil  sound." 

vStephen,  one  ol  the  seven  deacons,  cannot  but  preat  h  the  Christ 
of  Calvary.  Stephen  was  a  man  full  of  the  Holj'  Ghost,  and  he 
went  from  synagogue  to  synagogue  ])roclaiming  the  Messiah;  that 
there  was  no  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  law;  that  the  favor  of 
(iod  had  been  secured,  and  that  all  wc  needed  tt)  do  was  to  accept  it. 
Rabbis  encountered  him,  but  coidd  not  foil  his  thrusts  with  the  law 
and  the  pro])hets,  and  fell  back  to  the  weajions  that  defeated  ones 
are  so  ready  to  take  up,  even  the  weapons  of  physical  force,  ending 
in  a  "murderous  fanaticism."  vSentiments  like  this  woidd  be  heard: 
"  Is  this  l>las]ihemer  to  li\e?  "  "Is  rhe  law  which  our  great  father 
Moses  rec-ei\  ed  to  l)c  su])erseded  ? "  "Are  we  no  more  to  see  the 
high  j)riests  in  their  robes  attending  to  the  morning  and  evening  sac- 
rifices?" Blasphemy!  Blasphemy!  vStrike  him  down.  While  Ste- 
phen is  stoned  Paul  is  standing  a  little  a])art,  e\  idently  sanctioning 
the  deed,  witli  his  c\  es  riveted  u])on  the  ]iol\-  man  as  he  sees  him 
kneeling  and  hears  his  dving  words,  "  Lord,  la\'  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge." 

Kvents  like  that  make  an  ini]iression  that  time  cannot  efface. 
vStephen  died,  but  his  principles  lived;  they  found  lodgment  in  unex- 
jiected  ground — even  in  the  heart  of  Paul.  "The  mantle  of  the  mar- 
tyre<l  deacon  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man  of  Tarsus,  even  as 
he  stood  there  guarding  the  raiment  of  the  witnesses."  "  If  vStephen 
had  not  jirayed,  Saul  would  not  have  been  converted."  The  very 
man  must  have  made  a  deep  im])re.ssion  u]ion  Paul.  There  is  some- 
thing that  s^oes  out  from  such  a  life  that  we  cannot  touch,  but  which 
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\\f  can  fcc-1.  "  He  could  not  liavc  failed  to  rec-of{iii/.L-  tlic  moral 
beauty,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  burning  passion  latent  in  the  ten- 
derness of  Stephen's  character.  The  w  hite  ashes  of  a  religion  whicli 
had  smouldered  into  formalism  lay  thickly  scattered  over  his  own 
heart,  but  the  fire  of  a  genuine  sincerity  burned  below .  Trained  as 
he  liad  been  for  years  in  Rabbinic  niinutia,  he  had  not  yet  so  far 
grown  old  in  a  deadening  system  as  to  luistake  the  j)ainted  cere- 
cloths of  the  inuinmy  for  the  grace  and  flush  f)f  healthy  life.  While 
he  listened  to  Stephen  he  luust  surely  have  felt  the  contrast  between 
a  dead  theology  and  a  living  faitli;  between  a  kindling  aspiration 
and  a  l)arren  exegesis;  between  a  minute  analysis  of  unimjxjrtant 
ceremonials  and  a  preaching  that  stirred  the  intuost  depths  of  a 
troubled  heart.  Even  the  rage  which  is  often  intensified  by  the  un- 
conscious rise  of  an  irresistible  conviction  could  not  wholly  prevent 
him  from  jierceiving  that  these  preachers  of  a  (ios])el  which  he  dis- 
dained as  an  execrable  sujierstition  had  found  in  Christ  the  secret 
of  a  light  and  joy,  and  love  and  peace,  comj^ared  with  which  his 
own  condition  was  that  <if  one  who  was  chained  indissolubly  to  a 
corpse."  ' 

The  plan  decided  u|)on  is  to  crush  the  infant  church.  I'aul  is 
j)laced  at  the  head  of  this  work,  armed  with  the  proper  authority. 
I'ossibly  he  sees  here  the  oi)])ortunity  to  win  God's  favor  in  doing 
what  he  sujjposes  a  splendid  service.  He  "  made  havoc ";  or  "  he 
was  ravaging"  the  church.  It  was  like  unto  the  wild  boars  which 
uproot  a  \  incyard.  He  even  went  into  the  quiet  of  homes  to  take 
those  who  were  followers  of  the  Nazarene.  Little  did  he  know  that 
in  this  work  of  persecution  he  was  sending  the  Ciospel  abroad.  Those 
who  have  lieen  sent  away  from  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  have 
lighted  their  fires  in  Judica,  Samaria,  Pluenicia  and  Syria.  Paul 
starts  on  a  long  journey  to  Damascus  to  exterminate  the  Christian-^ 
there.  It  would  take  a  week  to  reach  his  destination  b\-  the  Oriental 
way  of  traveling,  the  distance  being  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  A 
large  part  of  the  journey  would  be  across  a  desert.  He  would  have 
time  to  think.  No  Christians  were  there  for  him  to  destroy.  "  May 
be,"  says  Schaff,  "  the  shining  face  of  the  martyr  Stephen — as  he  stood 
like  an  holy  angel  before  the  vSanhedrim,  and  as  in  the  last  moment  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers — was  haunting  him  like  a  ghost,  and  warn- 
ing him  to  stop  his  mad  career."  One  of  his  expressions  seems  to 
indicate  that  doubt  had  entered  his  mind.  'It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  goads."    The  ox  not  oidy  injured  but  iuHiriated  itself  by 

I  K.-irr.ir's  "  l.ili-  ami  Wiirk  <ti  M,  l':iul."  |>.  H-j. 
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kicking  against  tlic  sliarp  iron  wiiicii  was  fastc-ncd  In  a  long  pole  and 
nscd  hy  tlie  driver  for  guiding  his  team.  "  Tiiis  is  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
man  wounded  and  tortured  })y  compunctions  of  conscience.  There  was 
something  in  him  relielling  against  tlie  course  of  inliumanity  on  which 
lie  was  embarked,  and  suggesting  that  he  was  fighting  against  Ood." 

I'aul  was  not  a  man  to  he  easily  checked  in  his  purposes,  and  as 
Dam.'iscus  came  into  \  iew  may  he  his  appetite  was  again  whetted  for 
his  i)rey.  "  Hut  the  (iood  Shepherd  had  heard  the  cries  of  the  trem- 
bling flock,  and  went  forth  to  face  the  wolf  on  their  l)ehalf."  This 
opens  the  way  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  his  conversion.  The  language 
in  Acts  telling  of  this  event  is  clear,  concise,  majestic.  It  was  as  if 
the  very  atmos]ihere  about  them  was  on  fire.  The  men  which  jour- 
neyed with  him  stood  sjx^echlcss,  hearing  a  voice  but  .seeing  no  man. 
Tliis  was  the  great  moment  in  I'aul's  life.  Into  that  instant  there  was 
crowded  more  of  his  soul's  exi)erience  than  into  all  the  previous  years. 
"What  a  change  was  there!  Instead  of  the  ])roud  Pharisee  riding 
through  the  streets  with  the  jiomp  of  an  inquisitor,  a  stricken  man, 
trcnil)ling,  groping,  clinging  to  the  hand  of  his  guide,  arrives  at  the 
house  of  entertainment  .amid  the  consternation  of  those  who  receive 
him,  and,  getting  luistilv  to  ,a  room  when  he  can  ask  them  to  leave 
him  alone,  sinks  down  there  in  darkness."  i  "God  had  found  him: 
had  flung  him  to  the  ground  in  the  career  of  victorious  outrage,  to  lead 
him  henceforth  in  triumph,  a  willing  spectacle  to  angels  and  men. 
(iod  had  s])oken  to  liim,  had  struck  him  into  darkness  out  of  the  noon- 
day, only  that  He  might  kindle  a  noon  in  the  midnight  of  his  heart. 
From  that  moment  vSaul  was  converted.  A  change,  total,  utter,  final, 
had  ])assed  over  him,  had  transformed  him."  2 

This  event,  so  momentous  in  the  world's  history,  came  auddenly. 
"As  he  journcN  ed,  he  came  near  Damascus;  and  suddenly  there  shined 
round  .about  him  a  li.ght  from  heaven.  Here  was  a  "  sudden  conver- 
sion." Saul  had  fallen  to  the  ground  a  proud,  bigoted  Phari.see;  he 
rose  a  humble  follower  of  the  Na/.arene.  He  had  fallen  a  destroyer  of 
Christians;  he  rose  to  make  Christians.  Here  was  a  new  birth,  a  new 
creation.  Love  has  taken  the  place  of  haughtiness  and  rage;  humil- 
it\-  has  sup])lantcd  ]iridc. 

'■  .Set-  I1U-,  .si'f  UK — oiu'L-  ;i  rt'liel. 

VaiKiiiislifd  at  ITi.s  cross  I  lie; 
Cros.s!  to  lame  eartli's  proudest  able. 

W'lui  was  e'er  so  proud  as  I  ? 
He  oouvinoed  lue;  lie  subdued  nie; 
He  chastised  uie;  He  renewed  lue. 


1  Sl:ill;fr'<  "  I.il'.-  ..I'  Si.  I';iul."  |<.  4^.      ■  l  :iinir's      l.ilV  .iii.l  W.-rk  .if  St.  p.  109. 
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The  nails  that  nailed,  the  spear  lli.it  slew  liiiii. 
Transfixed  niy  heart,  and  Iwund  it  1<>  liini. 
See  me,  see  me — once  a  rebel, 
Van(|uished  at  His  cross  I  lie  " 

At  tlie  time  of  this  conversion  Paul  saw  tlic  triitli.  Ik-  was  an  lioncst 
man.  Paul  believed  tliat  he  haci  recci\e(l  the  triitli  from  his  teacher, 
fJamaliel.  It  was  for  truth's  sake  that  he  "made  havoc"  f>f  llie 
chnrch. 

Paul  was  not  a  worldlv,  defiant  man.  lie  was  an  intensely-  relit;- 
ions  man.  His  con\'ersion  did  not  l)rinjj;  him  from  infidelity  to 
trust.  His  conversion  bron<;ht  him  from  faith  in  a  Christ  who  wotdd 
come  in  majesty  and  siilciidor  to  a  faith  in  a  Christ  who  had  come  in 
humility  and  purity,  who  had  been  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  "  He 
was  converted  from  the  religion  of  Moses  to  the  relijjion  of  Christ, 
from  the  theology  of  the  law  to  the  theology  of  the  (iospel."  On 
that  Damascus  road  Paul  saw  Jesus  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  .ind 
the  Life.  Paul  never  once  <iucstioned  that  he  saw  the  real  Savior.  He 
]ilaces  it  as  the  last  of  Christ's  appearances  to  His  discijiles,  jilaces  it 
on  the  same  level  as  His  appearances  to  the  other  <lisciples.  "  He  saw 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  vesture  of  His  glorified  liumanit>-,  who  for  once 
had  left  the  spot,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  the  spaces  of  the  tniiverse — 
where  now  He  sits  on  His  mediatorial  throne — in  order  to  show  Him- 
self to  this  elect  disciple;  and  the  light  which  outshone  the  sun  was  no 
other  than  the  glory  in  which  His  hnmanity  is  there  enveloped."  ' 

In  .seeing  Jesus  he  found  that  which  satisfies  the  needs  f)f  a  hun- 
gry nature.  That  his  life  was  radically  changed,  he  knew:  that  Je^u-> 
was  the  power  which  brought  it  about,  he  never  doid)ted.  The  truth 
of  this  is  emphasized  in  such  sayings  as  "I  live:  >el  not  I.  but  Christ 
li\etli  in  me."  Before  this,  Paul's  spiritual  nature  was  not  satisfied. 
The  harder  he  worked  to  satisfy  the  law,  the  more  certain  he  was  that 
it  was  not  in  him  to  do  it.  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  saw  what  his  soul 
was  longing  for:  that  which  his  father  had  taught  him,  and  what  Ga- 
maliel had  taught  him,  is  now  his.  The  victor>'  is  gained,  the  favor 
of  C.od  is  secured,  but  secured  in  an  unexpected  wa\-. 

This  radical  change  that  came  in  Paul's  life  left  him  the  same  jier- 
son  that  he  was  before.  He  was  the  same  man  intellectually,  but 
purged  of  selfish  motives.  "  The  love  of  Christ  who  saved  him  was 
now  his  all-absorbing  passion,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  mani- 
fest his  gratitude  to  Him.  The  architect  of  ruin  became  an  architect 
of  the  temple  of  God:  the  same  vigor,  depth  and  acutcness  of  mind, 
but  illinninated  b>-  the  Hol\-  .Spirit." 


1  M:ilk.T\-'  l.llV.)!  Si.  I'.imI."  |i.  41, 
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The  conversion  of  Auj^ustine  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Paul. 
Augustine  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  the  great  change  came 
to  him.  He  had  gone  into  vice,  but  was  homesick  for  (iod.  There 
was  no  visible  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Augustine,  but  His  work 
was  c<|ual]\-  certain.  "As  he  was  lying  in  the  dust  of  repentance,  and 
wrestling  willi  Cod  in  ]ira\er  for  deliverance,  he  suddenly  heard  a 
sweet  voice  as  from  heaxcn,  calling  out  again  and  again:  "Take  and 
read;  lake  and  read!  "  He  opened  the  hol>-  book  and  read  the  exhor- 
tation of  I'aiil:  '  I'ut  ye  on  the  I/ml  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
\  ision  ibr  the  (lesli,  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof.'  It  was  a  voice  of  Ood; 
lie  obe\  c(l  it:  he  comiileteh-  changed  his  course  of  life,  and  became  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  teacher  of  his  age." 

The  conversion  of  John  Cab  in  resembles  that  of  Paul's.  He  char- 
acterizes it  as  "  a  sudden  change  from  jiapal  superstition  to  that  of 
evangelical  faith.  "  Calvin  was  neither  skeptical  nor  immoral.  His 
conversion  came  when  he  could  say,  "  Otd\'  one  haven  of  salvation  is 
left  for  our  souls,  and  that  is  the  merc\'  of  Clod  in  Clirist."  Calvin 
deliberately  renounced  all  jirospects  of  a  brilliant  career,  and  became 
the  devoted  student  and  teacher  of  the  truths  of  Jesus.  In  so  great  a 
change  as  came  to  Paul  we  look  for  the  effects  of  the  conversion.  In 
this  a  lifetime  tells  the  storv.  One  of  the  innncdiate  effects  of  the 
great  change  on  the  Damascus  road  u  as  the  willingness  to  renounce 
I'X'erylhing  for  Christ — home,  friends,  honor,  the  ])ros]iect  of  a  bril- 
lirnil  career.  His  fatlier  would  be  heartbroken,  for  his  training  from 
his  childhood  was  contrary  to  what  he  is  now  doing.  He  would  feel 
that  Gamaliel  would  now  be  his  eueni)-  instead  of  his  belo\  ed  teacher. 
Instead  of  brilliant  i)rospects  as  a  learned  rabbi,  he  has  no  hope  for 
jirescnt  advancement,  and  the  outlook  can  be  to  him  no  brighter  than 
on  that  memorable  day  when  he  saw  the  stones  hurled  at  Stephen  be- 
cause of  his  faith  in  the  crucified  but  risen  .Savior.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  willingness  to  do  anything  for  Christ.  While  Paul  was  yet 
jirostrate  on  the  ground  he  asked.  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?  "  He  t)beys  the  command  to  be  baptized,  and  in  a  short  time  is 
l)reachiug  the  faith  he  once  tried  to  destroy.  Christ  became  his  "all 
and  in  all."  Christ  being  that  to  him,  Paid's  relation  to  every  other 
man  is  changed.  While  Paul  is  still  in  Dama.scus,  Ananias  is  sent  to 
him,  "and  ])utting  his  hands  on  him,  said.  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord, 
even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest.  hath 
.sent  me  that  thou  mightst  receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  C.host.    And  immediatel\"  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been 
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scales:  and  he  received  siglit  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  l)aptizcd." 
The  expression  "Brother  Saul"  tells  a  wonderful  story.  The  first 
word  that  a  Christian  man  ever  spoke  to  him  contained  the  thoufjht  of 
hrotherhood.  And  could  the  tears  be  kept  back  from  his  darkened 
eyes  when  he  heard  such  a  word  from  a  man  that  a  little  while  asjo  he 
hoped  to  destroy?  A  common  Lord  makes  us  brethren.  When  Paul's 
own  turn  away  from  him,  the  love  of  Jesus  speaks  in  Paul:  •'  I  have 
great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  Convcrsi<in  is  not  conversion  mdess 
it  changes  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men.  We  may  sing  with  sweet- 
ness, and  pray  with  fervor,  and  give  in  abundance,  but  all  will  be 
nothing  if  we  are  hard  and  exacting  with  our  fellow-men.  Oh  !  that 
the  so-called  Christians,  who  separate  themselves  into  classes  and  hold 
aloof  from  the  common  peojile  lest  they  become  defiled,  might  hear  the 
word  of  Ananias  to  Paul,  "  Hrother  I  Hrother  !  " 
I  have  only  time  for  two  or  three  lessons 

1.  Christianity  has  in  it  the  power  to  o\ercoine  the  strongest  preju- 
dices. A  man  of  Paul's  stam])  would  not  be  expected  to  easily  lose 
himself  in  another.  He  had  a  strong  personalitx  .  a  determined  will, 
an  acute  intellect,  a  good  education,  fast  taking  rank  among  the  lead- 
ers of  his  ])eo])le.  He  had  the  capacity  to  do  what  any  mortal  man  ever 
did.  "  When  his  teeth  once  took  hold  thev  could  only  be  opene<l  by 
an  Almighty  power.  His  hand  once  upon  the  prey,  the  i)rey  was 
dead,  unless  the  fingers  be  unloosed  b\-  almightiness."  And  yet  Paul 
completely  loses  himself  in  Jesus;  so  much  so  that  he  afterward  sai<l, 
"  PVir  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

2.  Paul's  conversion,  in  its  essentials,  is  like  every  other  conver- 
sion. I  do  not  mean  that  there  will  be  the  same  attending  circum- 
stances. I  do  mean  to  say  tliat  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  the  case  of 
Paul  fairly  interprets  what  is  occurring  every  day.  There  was  in  this 
conversion  of  Paul,  as  in  e\-er\-  one,  the  di\ine  side.  The  change 
was  wrought  by  the  ])ower  of  tlie  Hoh'  Ghost.  In  his  after  life  he 
is  always  true  to  this,  that  salvation  is  by  grace — the  free  gift  of  (iod. 

On  the  human  side,  Paul  saw  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Truth 
about  astronomy,  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  does  not  convert  the 
soul.  Ivvery  conversion  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  brought 
al)out  by  some  trutli  of  Jesus.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  pro- 
claimed the  forgix  eness  of  sins  through  the  c-rucified,  risen  and  reign- 
ing Savior.  Cornelius  and  his  household  were  saved  when  they 
heard  of  Jesus. 
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TIk-  Holy  Spirit  will  nexcr  he  vvitlilield  from  him  who  wants 
Iliiii.  Have  I  made  this  clear?  Paul  saw  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  saw  Him  the  crucified,  the  risen  .Savior.  He  turned  from  his 
past  and  rested  u])on  Him.  IMiat  was  liis  couxersion,  and  that  will 
l)e  any  one's  conversion.  In  llie  first  year  of  my  ministry  at  Ster- 
lin^j;,  111.,  i.Sc/j,  this  incident  occurred,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  On  Sahhath  evenin<j  I  had  tried  to  make  the  way  of  sal- 
vation \cry  plain,  and  t^a\e  an  invitation  to  those  who  wished  to 
hear  more  on  the  same  subject  to  meet  me  in  tlie  i)arlors  of  the 
church.  A  corresjiondent  of  one  of  the  Chicaj^o  ])ai)ers  met  me,  and 
the  (irst  thinq;  he  said  w  as,  "  I  am  a  jjreat  sinner."  I  told  him  of  a 
fifretit  Savior,  (piotini;  Scri])luie.  W'e  prayed.  He  arose  from  his 
knees  a  new  man.  Like  I'aul,  he  saw  Jesus.  On  December  10  I  re- 
ceived from  him  this  letter:  "  Not  a  day  has  ])assed  that  I  have  not 
thanked  (lod  for  the  message  f)f  last  Sabbath.  I  have  asked  Him  to 
strengthen  me  against  temptation,  and  to  take  me  back  into  His  fold, 
and  to  kcej)  me  from  again  wandering  away  from  His  church  and 
from  all  the  inllucuccs  of  His  word.  I  believe  He  will  do  it,  although 
I  have  sinned  against  light,  and  have  no  cloak  for  my  sins.  I  can 
give  no  excuse;  I  knew  l)etter.  All  I  have  to  rely  on  is  His  mercy. 
I  ha\-e  had  moie  real  ]>eace  of  mind  in  the  last  two  days  than  for 
years  before.  While  I  was  at  school  I  grew  careless,  took  up  with 
the  so-called  scientific  men  w  ho,  w  ise  in  their  own  minds,  saw  no 
truth  in  the  Hible  and  were  avowed  agnostics.  I  never  believed 
their  theories.  I  never  believed  that  when  death  comes  there  is  no 
more;  and  I  could  not  believe  that  there  was  only  a  heaven  beyond, 
else  Justice  was  dethroned.  Rut  even  with  this  belief  I  grew  care- 
less and  cold.  After  graduating  I  went  into  partnership  with  an  in- 
lidel,  let  go  all  restraints,  s]ient  thousands  of  dollars  in  riotous  living, 
and,  of  course,  failed.  My  dear  old  father  left  his  home,  and  came  to 
sec  me  and  to  try  to  save  the  business  and  my  honor  as  a  business 
man.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  begged  me  to  go  home  with  him, 
and  to  lca\c  my  associates,  and  he  would  never  mention  it  in  any 
way,  and  would  feel  amply  repaid  in  having  saved  his  boy.  I  would 
not  go.  My  grandfather  also  tried  to  help  me.  He  gave  me  funds 
to  make  a  new  start,  I  abused  his  confidence.  He,  an  old  man 
over  eighty,  used  to  fold  me  in  his  arms  and  talk  .so  tenderly!  Often 
I  have  heard  him  earnestly  jiraying  t"or  me  when  he  did  not  know  I 
was  where  I  could  hear:  but  he  died  without  seeing  me  a  different 
man,  and  among  the  last  things  he  did  in  a  business  way  was  to 
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make  provision  for  nie  so  that  I  ct)iild  not  come  to  absolute  want.  A 
few  years  a<^o  I  rc-fornieil,  and  have  been  livin'j  a  careless,  easy  life 
— no  tludijjht  of  to-morrow .  Hut  I  liax-e  not  l)een  ha])pv.  Sonie- 
lhin<r  has  been  constantly  stirring;  and  stirring,  knockin<j  and  knock- 
injj;,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  gayety  I  have  been  sad  oftentimes. 
My  heart  has  not  been  n^ht  with  God,  and  He  would  luit  let  me 
have  peace.  I  pray  God's  ble.ssinjj;  u])on  you.  Vou  may  never 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  remorse  of  half  a  score  of  years  mis- 
S])ent,  worse  than  wasted.  I  am  only  a  child  in  Christ,  but  I  want  to 
grow  and  sjiend  the  balance  of  niy  life  on  His  side." 

This  letter  illustrates  the  simjjlicity  of  the  ("lospel.  He  heard,  he 
believed,  he  accepted.  He  took  OckI's  word  as  addressed  to  liim. 
When  he  did  that,  "Old  things  are  passed  away:  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new."  From  the  time  that  Paul  saw  Jesus  on  the  Dainas^ 
cus  road,  he  held  to  certain  princi])les  nf  belief  verv  strongly.  .And 
this  leads  me  to  say  — 

3.  A  man's  theology  in  large  |)art  w  ill  be  determined  b\  lii^  con- 
\ersion.  From  the  moment  of  Paul's  conversion  he  iie\er  doubted 
but  that  righteousness  must  come  from  God.  His  ow  n  works,  his 
own  aims,  his  own  pride,  fell  in  fragments  at  his  feet.  He  believes 
in  righteousness,  but  instead  of  exjiecting  it  from  below ,  he  sees  that 
it  must  come  from  abo\-e. 

If  ever  a  man  sought  righteousness  ))y  the  work  of  his  ow  n  hands. 
Paul  was  that  man.  And  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  about 
to  obtain  it,  "  It  w  as  caught  in  the  bla/.e  of  rev  elation  and  w  hirleil 
away  in  shreds  of  sliviveled  blnckness."  When  Paul  looked  for 
righteousness  at  his  own  hand,  he  saw  the  niulti])lication  of  guilt. 
This  truth  Paul  ne\  er  ceased  to  ])roclaini.  because  it  w  as  burned  into 
him  on  that  Damascus  road.  "  Paul's  w  hole  theology — doctrinal, 
ethical,  and  i)ractical — lies,  like  a  germ,  in  his  conversion;  but  it  was 
actually  (leveloi)ed  1)>  a  sliarj)  conflict  with  Judai/.ing  teachers  who 
continued  to  trust  in  the  law  for  righteousness  and  salvation,  and 
this  \Mrtuall>-  frustrated  the  grace  of  God  and  made  Christ's  death 
unnecessary  and  fruitless."  ' 

Paul,  moreover,  saw  in  that  eventful  moment  of  his  life  the  divine 
love  as  he  had  nev  er  known  it.  Instead  of  being  crushed  as  a  ])er- 
secutor,  the  "  chief  of  sinners"  is  freely  forgiven,  and  in  the  strength 
of  such  redeeming  love  he  gives  a  life  of  grateful  service.  He  fell 
from  self,  but  he  fell  into  tl>e  arms  of  Mercy.  God  struck  him  dow  n 
in  a  moment,  but  it  was  that  He  might  take  him  up  into  His  ever- 
lasting arms,  an<I  that  the  ])ersecutor  might  be  His  liv  ing  evangel. 

1      !i..lV.  ■■  lli>l.>ry  ..r'llu-  ( 'In isi ;  liur.  Ii."  Vol.  I.  |i.  !o-... 
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f\^^7()  iiiiL'  vvL-v  t'lmu-  ill  toiu'li  with  Jesus  Christ  without  rc-ceiviiii;' 


A  N  eiihir.LCC'd  \  ic\\  (if  his  rflatiou  to  the  world.  A  cdntracted  view 
about  w orld-w  idc  (.•\  aii<.,a-li/ation  UR-ans  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Son 
(,f  (iod. 

We  hist  saw  I'aul  al  Damascus.  A  I'han.i^e,  utter,  total,  tinal,  had 
eoiiK-  o\er  him.  His  whole  ]):ist  had  broken  in  fraj^inents  al  liis  feet, 
and  he  w  as  about  to  s])read  a  reli.nion  w  hieh  hitlierto  he  had  deter- 
mined to  (lestro\.  Mis  very  work  of  destruction,  however,  God 
used  as  a  liasis  lor  construction.  When  he  tried  to  ])ut  out  the  lisht 
al  Jerusalem,  C.od  sent  man\'  lirebrands  into  the  distant  ])rovinces, 
w  hich  became  t  enters  of  lit^ht  and  ho])e  and  ])eace.  His  stay  in 
Arabia  w  hicli  followed  his  conversion  tjave  him  time  to  think.  The 
( )ld  Testament  is  at  his  tonf^iie's  end,  and  since  he  saw  Je.su.s  it  is 
tlirobliin^^  with  a  new  life.  M\steries  are  to  l>e  uncovered,  funda- 
mental principles  elaborated.  As  he  meditates,  the  (Ire  in  his  soul 
burns  and  j^lows,  and  finally  reaches  Antioch.  Some  of  the  Chris- 
tians w  ere  driven  to  Antioch  by  the  ])ersecutions,  and  there  jireached 
Jesus.  "And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them:  and  a  threat 
number  believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  When  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  heard  of  this,  liarnabas,  "  a  ,y;ood  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  and  of  faith,"  was  sent  to  them.  Barnabas  sends  for  P.aul,  who 
is  now  at  his  old  home  in  Tarsus.  They  worked  here  for  a  year, 
teachini;  the  ])eoi)le.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  central  theme  of 
their  teachiu.!;.  ".\nd  the  discijjles  were  called  Christians  first  at 
Antioch."  The  name  Christian  was  i^ivcn  to  them  by  the  heathen. 
"  The  name  itself  was  one  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  kind  of  in- 
struction which  Paul  and  his  companions  <;ave.  The  heathen  did 
not  call  the  disciples  after  Paul  or  Barnabas,  but  after  Christ.  Win  ? 
Because  these  earlv'  (lisci]>les  made  so  much  of  Christ.  To  Him  they 
suui;  tlieir  hymns  as  to  their  ''.oil.  His  exaui])le  was  their  ])attern; 
His  word  was  their  law;  His  atonement  was  their  trust;  His  cross 
was  their  .t^lory.  He  was  the  center  round  which  all  else  for  them 
re\-ol\ed.  He  was  the  Juds^e  to  w  hose  final  assize  they  made  their 
a])peal,  and  the  Ad\<)i~ale  to  whom  the\-  intrusted  all  their  causes. 
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He  was  the  source  of  their  hope,  the  fountain  of  their  strength,  and 
the  Lord  of  their  lives.  In  a  word.  He  was  to  them  the  Gospel:  and 
if  any  one  had  asked  them  where  they  were  to  go  to  learn  its  d<x?trines, 
they  would  have  replied  substantialh  as  Henry  Martyn  did.  when  a 
Persian  sufi  put  the  same  question  to  him.  '  Vou  will  find  ihem  all  in 
Christ  Himself.'  "  '  Moreover,  a  people  upon  whom  a  name  is  fast- 
ened will  give  character  to  the  name.  Christian  to-day  is  an  honored 
name.  The  word  Methodist,  given  in  derision,  is  accepted  by  thou- 
sands and  made  honorable.  The  word  Jesuit,  given  to  a  religious  or- 
der, has  come  to  mean  deceit,  because  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  bear  the  name.  Those  of  us  who  bear  the  name  Christian  should 
not  trample  it  in  the  dust  by  any  questionable  act,  rememl>ering  that 
our  acts  and  words  are  giving  honor  or  o])probrium  to  the  name  we 
bear. 

Antiocli  will  forever  be  a  sacred  place  to  the  Christian;  for  it  wa-^ 
there  that  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  pr)wer  found 
expression  in  lives  consecrated  to  a  world-wide  evangeli/.ation.  Gofi, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  said,  "Separate  me  Barnabas  and  .Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them."  To  that  small  church  at  Antioch  it 
was  made  clear  that  two  of  their  number  should  be  set  apart  for  carry- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  '  regions  beyond."  Paul  is  now  about  to  enter 
the  work  that  was  given  him  just  after  his  conversion.  "  But  the  Lord 
said  unto  him  (Ananias).  Go  thy  way:  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children 
of  Israel:  for  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  .suffer  for  my 
name's  sake.  "  2  Paul  had  no  doubt  about  God's  mind  on  the  subject 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  I  do  nr)t  believe  the  audience 
I  am  addressing  to-night  has  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  good 
works  of  the  Brooklyn  church  in  this  regard  are  clearh  manifest.  We 
have  our  own  herald  in  the  heathen  world.  Miss  Russell  of  Persia. 
Your  readiness  to  respond  with  substantial  gifts  when  the  work  is  pre- 
sented tells  more  elocjuenlly  than  I  can  where  your  heart  is. 

For  the  deepening  (if  our  faith,  however,  let  me  say  a  few  things 
in  answer  to  some  would-be  critics  of  a  work  so  near  the  heart  of  God. 
Occasionally  we  hear  a  remark  like  this,  "  I  believe  in  home  missions, 
but  I  do  not  believe  much  in  foreign.  "  Christ  said,  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos])el  to  every  creature. "  I  do  not  know 
that  He,  at  any  time  or  place,  ever  delegated  the  authority  to  any  one 
to  Irmit  that  world.  Suppo.se  the  early  disciples  had  kept  their  religion 
at  home:  it  would  not  have  gone  beyond  Palestine,  and  we  wovild  have 
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btvii  heathen  instead  of  Christian.  Moreover,  the  most  effective  work 
at  home  goes  along  with  the  most  effective  work  away  from  home.  It 
is  not  hard  for  tlie  Cliristian  to  understand  this;  for  when  the  heart  is 
aglow  with  love  divine  it  knows  no  limits.  F'oreign  missionary  enter- 
l)rises  have  always  heen  the  greatest  lielps  to  home  missionary  enter- 
l)rises.  .Sunday  scliools,  Five  Points  liouses  of  industry,  Water-street 
missions,  .Scripture  Readers'  Association,  mission  churches,  came 
.ilong  with  the  great  enterprises  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
"  The  missionary  enterprise  is  the  .safety-valve  of  the  church;  and  if 
von  shut  that  down  you  may  look  out  for  an  explosion.  The  joy,  the 
l)eace  and  the  purity,  whether  of  life  or  doctrine,  of  a  church  de- 
l)end  on  its  activit\-  for  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more  abroad 
tlian  at  home;  for,  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  ministry 
which  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  a  (|uarter  of  a  century,  I  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  when  interest  in  foreign  missions  is  maintained  in 
:i  church  to  the  normal  jioint,  all  other  activities  and  agencies  at  home 
will  go  of  themselves,  and  as  things  of  course;  wliile  if  there  be  a  lack 
of  devotion  to  that  nol)le  enterprise,  nothing  else  will  be  prosecuted 
with  cilher  enthusiasm  or  succe.ss."  i  Christianity  grows  by  exten- 
sion. Close  the  flower  .so  that  its  fragrance  caimot  go  out,  and  it  will 
die;  close  the  lake  that  there  may  be  no  outlet,  and  it  will  bring  dis- 
ease and  death.    The  church  lives  by  its  efforts  to  give  out. 

The  church  that  acts  on  the  principle  of  world-wide  evangelization 
has  the  easiest  time  meeting  its  own  local  expen.ses.  The  people  who 
do  most  tf)  send  the  Gospel  away  are  the  very  ones  who  do  most  to 
sustain  it  in  their  own  comniunit\-.  The  light  that  can  shine  a  thou- 
sand miles  awa\'  is  stronger  than  the  one  that  carries  but  a  mile  away. 
The  (piestion  of  church  finances  is  solved  when  the  heart  is  enlarged. 
The  heart  is  never  so  big  as  when  beating  in  sympatln-  with  the  needy 
ones  the  world  over;  it  is  never  so  small  as  when  it  cannot  get  beyond 
its  own  neighborhood.  The  devil  is  very  fertile  in  methods  to  hinder 
the  disciples  of  Christ  carrying  out  His  great  commission.  He  has 
tried  to  make  peojilc  believe  that  the  heathen  could  not  be  converted, 
and  (iod  then  places  down  the  te.stimony  of  non-Christian  men  to  the 
good  work  of  the  missionaries.  "The  march  of  improvement  conse- 
(|uent  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  throughout  the  South  Seas 
])robabl.\'  stands  by  itself  in  the  records  of  history.  Within  twenty 
years,  human  sacrifices,  the  power  of  an  idolatrous  priesthood,  profli- 
gac\-  unjiaralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  infanticide,  and 
bloody  wars  not  s^iaring  women  and  children — all  these  have  been 
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abolished,  and  dishonesty,  intemperance  and  licentiousness  have  been 
greatlj-  reduced."  '  What  Darwin's  eyes  beheld  made  him  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Baffled 
at  this  point,  the  devil  appeals  to  the  selfishness  of  man.  He  will 
si)cak  through  some  of  our  secular  papers,  and  say.  "  Of  every  dollar 
you  give,  only  a  small  part  of  it  reaches  the  heathen."  It  is  hard  to 
have  patience  with  such  ignorance  that  is  born  of  conceit.  There  is 
no  company  in  existence  doing  business  on  as  large  a  scale  as  our  For- 
eign Missionary  Board  and  doing  it  so  economicalK'.  Men  who  speak 
of  extravagance  here  cast  a  reflection  upon  their  own  character.  They 
either  betray  ignorance,  which  is  a  sin  when  the  truth  can  be  knuwn, 
or  they  declare  that  benevolence  is  an  unknown  term  to  them. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  from  Antioch,  a  new  thing  in  llic 
world  was  taking  place.  This  was  the  first  time  that  one  nation  had 
ever  interested  itself  in  the  welfare  of  another.  Here  were  men  start- 
ing out  to  conquer  without  the  weapons  of  war  save  those  that  came 
from  heaven.  That  little  church  at  Antioch  said  nothing  about  the 
heathen  at  their  own  doors,  and  that  they  would  have  quite  enough 
to  do  at  home.  The  command  of  Christ  to  them  was  sufficient, 
and  in  obedience  they  prospered.  It  is  something  to  note  that  these 
men  were  the  very  best  the  church  had.  '  Tiie\-  were  sent  not  because 
they  had  failed  at  home,  but  because  the\  had  been  so  couspicuonslv 
successful  at  home.  " 

God's  work  in  the  "regions  beyond"  is  demanding  the  very  best 
at  our  hand.  The  best  general  is  needed  where  the  fight  is  the  hatd- 
est.  It  is  a  mark  of  honor  to  be  called  into  the  "  thick  of  the  fight." 
The  soldier  of  the  cross  should  consider  it  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
place  his  best  powers  at  the  connnaud  of  the  King  of  Kings.  Where 
Paul  did  his  work  should  not  be  beneath  the  best  man  of  to-day. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  following  Paul  in  his  work  of  ex- 
tending the  Kingdom.  The  life  work  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  tf)ld  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  can  simph-  point  out  a  few  peaks  in  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  his  herculean  labors. 

In  Paul  s  first  mi.ssionar>-  journex  he  passes  through  the  island  of 
Cyprus;  from  thence  to  Perga,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra 
and  Derbe.  At  Paphos,  on  the  Island  of  C\  prus.  the  disciples  would 
see  .something  of  what  was  before  them.  Here  was  the  worship  of 
Venus  carried  on  with  the  worst  forms  of  wickedness.  Here  was  that 
Jewish  sorcerer  to  whom  Paul  spake  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood— "  O,  full  of  all  sublility  and  all  mischief  thou  child  of  the  devil. 
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thou  enemy  of  all  ligiileousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the 
rij^ht  ways  of  the  Lord?  " 

At  Aiitioch  we  have  Paul's  first  recorded  sermon,  with  the  same 
effect  that  usually  follows  the  faithful  jireaching  of  the  gospel.  "  .Some 
l)elie\'ed,  and  some  believed  not." 

At  Iconium  they  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  "and  so 
spake  that  a  great  multitude,  botli  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Clreeks, 
believed."  When  an  effort  was  made  in  that  city  to  stone  them,  they 
fled  to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and  there  they  preached  the  Gospel.  At 
Lystni  the  crijjple  was  healed,  and  the  people  fancied  that  the  Gods 
ha<l  come  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  giving  the  name  of  Jupiter  to 
liarnabas  and  Mercury  to  I'aul.  Oxen  and  garlands  were  brought  for 
llie  purpose  of  offering  up  sacrifice,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
missionaries  restrained  the  ]ieople. 

At  Lystra  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead.  The  hero  departs 
next  day  for  Derbe  and  preaches  the  Gospel  there,  and  then  retraces 
his  stejjs  through  the  very  places  that  had  so  shamefully  treated  him, 
"confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  when  the>-  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the 
Lord,  on  whom  they  believed."  '  They  return  to  Antioch,  from 
whence  they  had  started,  and  there  recite  to  the  little  church  "  all  that 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith 
unto  the  Gentiles." 

After  the  famous  council  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  undertook  a  second 
journey,  which  in  its  results  was  de.stined  to  be  the  most-  momentous 
in  the  world's  history.  "  In  its  i.ssues  it  far  outrivalled  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  carried  the  arms  and  civilization  of 
Greece  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  or  that  of  Ciesar  when  he  landed  on  the 
shores  f)f  Britain,  or  even  the  voyage  of  Columbus  when  he  discovered 
a  new  world."  2  in  company  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  he  passes  from 
Asia  into  Kurope,  having  revisited  his  old  churches.  At  Philippi, 
Lydia  and  the  jailor  were  converted,  and  Paul  and  Silas  were  thru.st 
into  prison  and  were  miraculously  delivered.  Persecvitions  met  him  at 
The.ssalonica,  but  in  .spite  of  them  he  left  a  flouri.shing  church.  In 
Berea  his  work  was  blessed,  for  the  people  loved  the  Scriptures.  In 
Athens,  the  seat  of  culture,  he  spoke  to  them  of  their  "  unknown 
God,"  even  Je.sus  Christ,  whom  he  revealed  unto  them.  In  Corinth, 
"the  commercial  bridge  between  the  Rast  and  the  West,"  noted  for  its 
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corruption,  he  spent  ciglitecn  months,  and  left  a  church  to  which  he 
addressed  two  of  his  epistles.  In  the  spring  of  54  A.  D.  he  returns  to  An- 
tioch  in  Asia,  the  starting  point  of  both  journeys.  The  record  we 
have  in  The  Acts  of  all  that  Paul  endured  must  he  a  very  meagre  one. 
indeed.  It  would  take  \T)lumcs  to  tell  of  "his  labors  more  ahuudanl, 
in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frec(uent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of 
the  Jews  five  times  received  I  fort\-  stripes  sa\  e  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods.  Once  was  I  stoned.  Thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck: 
a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep.  In  jourueyiugs  often,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  b\-  mine  own  countrymen,  in  jierils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  ]>erils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulness. 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Beside  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  comelh 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches."'  1 

In  these  few  words  is  the  story  of  years.  Troas,  in  that  second 
journey,  has  been  made  memorable  in  Christian  history,  for  it  was 
there  Paul  heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  "Come  over  and  helj)  us." 
That  cry  was  Euroi)e"s  need  of  Christ.  Oui  ancestors  were  in  Eu- 
rope. Sujipose  Paul,  instead  of  .going  to  the  West,  had  gone  to  the 
East,  had  ])uslied  down  into  Arabia  and  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
China,  the  ci\-ili/ation  of  the  world  would  not  be  as  it  is.  Instead  of 
missionaries  going  out  of  the  C.olden  Ciate  to  the  heathen  of  the 
I^ast,  tlie  missionaries  of  the  Ivast  would  be  coming  to  the  heathen  of 
the  West.  Stalker,  sjieaking  from  Scotland,  said  in  this  connection: 
■"  Pro\  idence  conferred  on  Europe  a  blessed  priority,  and  the  fate  of 
our  continent  was  decided  when  Paul  crossed  the  .Kgean."'  People 
who  S])eak  tlii)|)antly  about  the  work  of  hel|)ing  the  heatlien  forget 
the  ])it  from  which  they  themselves  have  been  digged. 

E])hesus  marks  the  center  of  his  third  missionary  journey.  He 
remained  there  three  years.  It  was  there  that  Demetrius,  who  made 
silver  shrines  for  Diana,  spoke  a  good  word  unwittingly  for  Paul: 
"  Morco\'er,  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ivphesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away 
much  pe()])le,  saying  that  there  be  no  gods  which  are  made  witii 
hands:  so  thai  not  onl\  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught, 
but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  de- 
s])ised  and  her  magnificence  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
w<)rshi])petli."  2 
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Let  me  {gather  a  few  lessons  from  the  work  of  tliis  man  as  he 
went  from  eit,v  to  city  witli  his  messafj;e. 

1.  When  so  much  of  God's  word  is  j^iven  to  the  record  of  Paul's 
work  it  must  have  been  for  a  ^reat  ])uri)ose.  That  record  stands, 
and  it  will  stand.  The  picture  of  Paul  tryinj^  to  carry  li>>ht  and  lib- 
erty and  religion  to  all  ]K'oi)le  may  have  become  blurred  during  the 
centuries,  but  it  is  now  standing  out  again  and  is  the  insi)iration  of 
thousands  to  do  i)ioneer  work  for  Christ.  This  century  is  answering 
back  to  the  first,  and  is  taking  up  the  cry,  "Christ  for  the  world,  and 
the  world  for  Christ."  The  record  of  Paul's  life  can  mean  notliing 
unless  it  means  that.  In  modern  times  Carey,  tlic  consecrated  cob- 
l)ler  of  ICngland,  saw  this,  and  the  lire  in  his  soul  began  to  glow. 

When  Carey  saw  Jesus  Clirist  and  Paul,  his  trusted  soldier  to  the 
Oentiles,  he  began  to  feel  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  heathen 
should  hear  of  (iod.  "  Wlien  Cod  lets  loose  a  thinker  and  a  seer — 
wlien  a  saint  gets  on  liis  knees  watcliing  the  dawn,  and  sees  God's 
signals  Hashing — floods  and  flames  cannot  stay  his  ])rogress.  Be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  apath>  and  the  Cliaryl)dis  of  antipath\-,  Carey 
l>oldl\  steered  for  India.  While  others  sle])t  he  had  been  on  the 
watch.  He  liad  seen  (rod's  sign  and  heard  God's  stej),  and  he  dared 
not  falter  or  delay;  he  must  mi)\e,  though  he  moved  alone."'  The 
l)ower  that  moved  Paul  w  as  the  power  that  moved  Carey,  and  is  the 
pow  er  that  will  mo\  e  any  Christian  man.  It  was  knowing  the  will 
of  God.  He  yearned  as  did  Paul  to  bring  God's  world  and  God's 
word  together. 

Time  fails  me  lo  tell  of  Morrison,  who  went  to  China,  and  in  less 
than  fourteen  \  ears  gave  to  the  Celestials  the  comjilete  word  of  God. 
And  of  Judson,  a  pi<meer  in  Hurmah,  the  man  who  could  forget  him- 
self in  the  matchless  glory  of  Iiis  Father,  of  whom  Maclaren  said, 
"  The  chord  that  vibrates  most  musically  is  itself  unseen  while  it 
vibrates."  And  Fidelia  Fiske.  God  laid  it  on  her  heart  to  help  lift 
uj)  womanhood.  To  liring  them  out  of  the  pit  she  must  go  down 
until  she  can  reach  them.    She  gave  Persia  a  seminary  for  girls. 

From  such  beginnings  the  clarion  cry  of  the  Gospel  is  now  sound- 
ing in  every  land.  He  who  does  not  hear  it  has  turned  a  deaf  ear; 
who  does  not  see  it  has  closed  his  eyes.  So  long  as  the  record  of 
Paul  remains  in  the  word  of  God,  so  long  will  men  receive  inspira- 
tion for  the  work  of  world-wide  evangelization. 

2.  In  our  first  sermon  we  saw  "the  man  prepared  for  his  work 
and  the  work  prepared  for  man."    God  speaks  no  less  strongly  in 
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His  providence  to-day.  When  Paul  entered  upon  hi.s  work  tliere 
was  the  ahuost  universal  language — the  Greek,  and  the  universal 
power — the  Roman.  America  stands  to-daj-  as  one  of  the  foremost 
powers  in  the  world,  her  national  domain  the  envy  of  other  great 
powers.  British  dominion  and  political  influence  are  going  over  the 
round  earth.  "Take  the  two  nations  together,  and  what  world 
force  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  this  one  ?  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  the  supreme  colonizer  and  civilizer  and  Christiani/.er  under  the 
sun.  Protestant  Britain  holds  political  sway  over  some  twelve  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
the  land  area,  and  over  some  four  hundred  million  of  the  human 
family,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  race."  '  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  the  English  language  are  to  this  century  something 
like  what  the  Roman  power  and  the  Greek  language  were  to  the  first. 

In  the  first  century  Paul  could  go  to  the  most  distant  provinces 
on  the  great  Roman  roads;  to-day  ocean  steamships  and  tran.s-conti- 
nental  railroads  are  bringing  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  together.  The 
explorer  has  done  his  part  in  this  work.  Livingstone  said  that  "the 
end  of  discovery  is  the  beginning  of  missions."  The  i)rinted  page  is 
going  where  the  speaker  cannot  go,  and  is  doing  a  work  silently  and 
eflfectively.  God's  providence  is  always  a  call  of  duty.  "  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  has  she  received  such  impressive 
and  wonderful  tidings  of  brilliant  oi)i)ortunity  as  come  to  her  to-day 
from  all  hei  foreign  mission  fields.  .  .  .  All  the  facilities  of  modern 
methods  of  travel,  of  jiostal  arrangements,  of  international  comity,  of 
financial  exchange  and  of  telegraphic  connnunication  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  mission  work.  .  .  .  An  ordinary  contribution  box 
has  become  an  instrument  by  which  the  contributor  as  he  sits  in  his 
pew  can  touch  every  continent  and  do  a  work  for  Christ  where  his 
own  footsteps  can  never  tread."  2 

3.  From  Paul  we  may  learn  the  true  motive  in  missionary  work. 
"The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us"  is  the  secret.  Love  to  Christ, 
and  because  of  this,  love  to  his  fellow-men.  was  the  motive.  Becau.se 
of  this  spirit  he  became  "  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gentiles;  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  he  might  save  .some." 
Paul  realized  that  Chri.st  was  the  best  gift  of  heaven  to  earth;  for 
Him  he  had  left  all  and  found  infinitely  more  than  he  had  left.  The 
sweet  message  of  God  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  love  bade  him  tell. 
What  a  hold  that  man  had  on  God!  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 

I  Dr.  Lraiiuril's  "A  llumlred  Scar*  of  .Missions"  p.  no.  j  I  >i  IVtiius'  "  l'iiici):n  Missions  .After  a 
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presc-nt,  nor  tliiiij^s  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
wltich  is  in  Clirist  Jesus  our  Lord." 

4.  The  trutli  of  Jesus  Christ  is  tlie  onl\-  ])()\ver  that  can  save  the 
world.  Look  at  Athens,  the  home  of  pliilo.soph y.  Socrates  and 
I'lato  and  Epicurus  and  Zeno  taught  here.  Here  was  human  wis- 
dom, here  was  beauty,  here  was  art.  "  Men  tell  us  that  the  world  is 
to  lie  elevated  by  culture,  and  turn  away  from  the  Gospel  as  a  vulgar 
thing;  but  let  them  look  below  the  surface  of  the  Athens  which  Paul 
visited,  or  tlie  Rome  which  Nero  ruled;  let  tliem  study  the  Italy  of 
Leo  X,  and  the  France  of  Louis  XIV,  and  they  will  find  that  art. 
literature,  philosophy,  a-sthetics,  may  all  be  cultivated  to  the  highest 
extent,  while  morally  the  heart  is  a  cage  of  unclean  beasts,  and 
socially  the  conununity  is  reeking  with  rottenness.  So  true  it  is  that 
'  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.'  "  ' 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  again  from  the  historian.  Dr.  Lord: 
"The  grandest  civilization,  in  its  material  as])ects,  may  coexist  with 
the  utmost  debasement  of  morals,  as  seen  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  in  the  wicked  capitals  of  modern  Europe.  'There  is  no 
God! '  or  '  Let  there  be  no  God  ! '  has  been  the  cry  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  whenever  or  wherever  an  impious  pride  or  a  low  moralitj' 
has  defied  or  silenced  conscience.  Tell,  ye  rationalists  and  agnostics, 
with  \  ()ur  ])agan  sx-mjiathies,  what  mean  ye  by  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  necessary  jirogress  of  the  human  race,  except  in  the 
Iriuniphs  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  entirely  disconnected 
with  virtue,  and  which  has  proved  powerless  to  prevent  the  decline 
and  fall  of  nations?  Whj*  did  not  art,  science,  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature save  the  most  lauded  nations  of  the  ancient  world?  Why  did 
gross  superstition  so  speedily  obscure  the  intellect,  and  infamous 
\-ices  so  soon  undermine  the  moral  health,  if  man  can  elevate  himself 
by  his  unaided  strength  ?" 

Paul  was  educated,  cultured;  he  saw  the  best  that  the  world 
lould  produce,  and  in  it  all  he  saw  rottennes.  His  remedy  was  not 
more  culture,  but  Christ.  Thou  Christ,  Thou  art  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  evidence  of  Thy  work  in  the  world  is 
before  our  eyes.  Would  that  we  might  have  a  comprehensive  view 
of  it. 

"  Let  us  imagine  ourseh'es,  upon  the  first  Salibath  morning  of 
1895,  seated  in  the  gallery  of  .some  large  American  church  which 
would  .seat  a  round  thousand  on  the  ground  floor,  and  looking  down, 

'  'r.iylor's  "  i'aul,  the  .Missioti.'iry,"  p.  262. 
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w  itli  moistened  eyes  and  swellinf^  heart,  upon  a  rev  erent  assembly 
of  a  thousand  souls  literally  from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tribes 
and  tonj^ues  and  peoples  of  heathen  lands,  with  every  specimen  of 
strange  jihysiognomy  and  every  variety  of  curious  costume,  gathered 
together  for  the  first  time,  with  tender  hearts  and  beaming  faces,  to 
partake  of  the  connnunion  at  our  Lord's  table.  Let  us  imagine  our- 
selves duplicating  this  same  experience  upon  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  Sabbath,  in  the  same  church,  with  another  and  entirely  differ- 
ent audience  of  very  much  the  same  character,  met  together  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  let  us  imagine  ourselves  thus  engaged  morning 
and  afternoon  during  every  Sabbath  of  the  i)ast  year,  through  win- 
ter's cold  and  summer's  heat,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  without  a 
single  omission;  as  we  came  to  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  wouhl 
we  belie\x'  in  foreign  missions,  or  not  ?  "  ' 


I  Dennis'  "  Foreign  Missions  After  a  ('enlur>',"  p.  ^39. 


PAUL  THE  LF:TTER-WRITER  AND  THE  WORLD'S 
TEACHER. 


iAUL  vvas  not  a  volnniinous  writer.    He  never  wrote  a  book.  He 


"  sent  letters  called  from  him  Iiy  the  exisjencies,  eccentricities  and 
sins  of  tile  people  he  was  trying  to  help.  The  words  came  from  a 
heart  so  full  that  it  could  not  help  hut  speak.  Words  pushed  out  of  a 
man  are  very  different  from  words  drawn  from  him.  A  book  that  is 
made  to  order  is  one  thin<;-;  a  book  that  is  f;iven  l)ecan.se  the  writer 
could  not  hold  it  back  is  (piite  another.  The  one  may  tell  of  the  pub- 
lisher's care  and  the  binder's  <,M)od  lasle;  the  other  is  throbbing  with  a 
deep  heart  experience.  We  hold  private  letters  .sacred.  They  are 
sealed,  the  jmblic  has  no  ria;ht  to  them,  for  it  is  one  heart  going  out  to 
another.  The  letter  may  be  short,  but  it  may  contain  the  love  of 
\  ears.  One  sentence  in  it  ma\-  exjiress  a  lifetime  of  devotion.  The 
beauts'  of  a  letter  from  home  consists  in  the  life  that  is  in  it;  not  in  its 
sayings,  but  in  its  heart-throbs.  We  don't  care  how  bad  the  spelling 
is,  or  how  poorl\-  written  it  may  be.  One  word  from  home  is  sufficient 
oltentimes  to  awake  a  train  of  thoughts  that  sweeps  us  back  o\-er  the 
\  (.  ars.  Hack  of  the  word  were  many  years  of  love  and  service.  The 
w  rinkled  brow ,  the  hoary  head,  the  tender  eyes  are  in  the  words  "  I 
l(i\e  you."  I  found  this  in  a  little  book  b}-  a  French  writer:  "  An 
actor  once  said,  I  am  conijilimented  for  awakening  in  the  mind  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  1)y  one  word,  very  simple  in  a]ipearance:  my  intona- 
tion seems  to  be  the  page  of  a  book;  it  is  liecause,  in  fact,  that  intona- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  book  of  reflections.'  "  Mr.  Monod  says  of  this: 
"  A  profound  thought,  beeau.se  true,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  being 
drawn  from  an  order  of  facts  fallen  into  deserved  discredit,  does  not 
cast  the  less  light  on  man\-  things  which  escape  the  common  eye;  for 
all  kinds  of  human  greatness  touch  upon  one  another  at  certain 
points.  The  same  thing  applies  to  such  a  stroke  of  Raphael's  pencil, 
to  such  a  stroke  of  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  to  such  an  intona- 
tion of  a  Roscius.  An  instant  only  is  required  to  give  it,  but  years 
were  required  to  prepare  it.  Every  one  of  those  fruitful  words  that 
you  admire  in  a  great  writer  is  the  product  of  a  long  series  of  thoughts 
and  of  experiences  which  he  was  obliged,  by  a  double  effort,  first  to 
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•gather  from  every  side,  and  then  to  concentrate  in  a  vital  resume. 
Yon  say,  as  j-ou  read  it, '  It  is  only  a  line;'  but  it  is  because  you  see  not 
under  that  line  the  infinite  number  of  essays  and  erasures  that  have 
preceded  it.  I  speak  of  essays  and  erasures  which  are  made  in  the 
inward  man,  in  the  mind,  in  the  heart,  in  the  conscience;  by  medit:i- 
tion,  by  reading,  by  watchings,  by  trials,  by  griefs,  by  blood,  b\-  tears. 
But  though  this  great  writer  (Paul)  is  a  great  apostle, — thai  is  to  say, 
more  than  a  great  philosopher,  since  it  is  from  the  depths  of  divine 
truth  that  his  understanding  shall  be  fed, — and  more  than  a  great 
poet,  since  it  is  upon  the  heights  of  the  divine  intelligence  that  his 
imagination  will  renew  its  strength;  an  apostle, — that  is  to  say,  one  of 
tho.se  clouds  that  float  between  heaven  and  earth,  freighted  with  the 
fire  of  the  skies,  and  hurling  into  the  bosom  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world  those  lightnings  which,  with  sudden  brightness,  illumine  the 
spiritual  horizon  of  man,  or  rather  of  humanity  itself  — '  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me';  or  this,  'When  I  am 
weak  then  am  I  strong,'  or  again,  '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain.'  Who  can  doubt  but  that  each  one  of  the.se  strokes  of  light 
discloses,  in  the  mind  and  in  the  heart  from  which  thc\'  escape,  a  long, 
anxious  and  painful  travail?" 

Paul,  therefore,  may  not  be  a  voluminous  writer,  but  he  niav  sa\- 
more  than  all  other  writers.  The  dx  namile  package  is  small,  and  \  et 
it  has  power  to  blow  into  fragments  the  great  rocks.  There  is  a  stored 
up  energy  in  it  that  only  needs  a  touch  to  lift  the  very  hills.  These 
words  of  Paul  treasure  up  the  powers  of  Onniipotence,  and  only  need 
the  touch  of  the  same  Omnipotence  to  make  them  go  reverberating 
around  the  earth.  We  have  seen  this  great  apostle  going  from  place 
to  place,  establishing  churches,  ordaining  elders,  re\  i^iting  them  and 
encouraging  them;  sometimes  with  heavy  heart  giving  way  to  tears, 
nevertheless  pressing  on  .so  that  Europe  heard  his  message  as  well  as 
Asia.  To  multiply  himself  he  wrote  letters,  even  while  the  work  of 
extension  was  going  on.  Word  would  be  coming  to  him  of  disputes, 
troubles,  heresies,  fal.se  teachers  and  the  like.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  visit  the.se  places  in  person,  but  he  could  write  to  them  a 
letter  that  would  give  his  mind.  At  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Phillipi,  Rome, 
and  Macedonia,  Paul  dictated  and  wrote  what  the  world  has  ever  since 
held  among  its  choicest  treasures.  He  then  dealt  with  subjects  in 
which  man  will  ever  be  profoundly  interested  so  long  as  he  has  a  niind 
to  think  and  a  heart  to  feel.  As  long  as  he  looks  up  into  the  heavens 
and  sees  a  God,  so  long  will  he  want  these  letters;  as  long  as  he  looks 
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into  liis  own  liearl  and  sees  sin,  so  long  will  he  want  these  letters.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  human  being  in  this  world  wanting  to  know  about 
the  great  subjects  touching  life  and  destiny,  so  long  will  Paul  be  the 
Icacher  in  these  heart  messages  that  he  sent  to  his  beloved  disciples. 

vStalker  comijares  I'aul  with  oilier  evangelists  and  missionaries. 
"  Some  of  iIk-ui  have  approached  him  in  certain  respects — Xavier  or 
Livingstone  in  the  world-contiueriug  instinct,  St.  Bernard  or  White- 
lield  in  earnestne'-s  and  activity-,  lint  few  of  these  men  added  a 
single  new  idea  to  the  world's  stock  of  beliefs;  whereas  Paul,  while  at 
least  e(|ualling  them  in  their  own  special  line,  ga\'e  to  maidcind  a  new 
world  of  thought.  If  his  e))istles  could  perish,  the  loss  to  literature 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  with  one  exception — that  of  the  Gospels 
which  record  the  life,  the  sayings  and  the  death  of  our  Lord." 

These  letters  were  written  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
We  have  a  hint  of  this  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  "In 
laliors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  d;i\-  I  ha\"e  been  in  the  deep:  in  journeyings 
often,  in  ])erils  of  water,  in  jierils  of  robbers,  in  ]ierils  by  mine  own 
c()uulr\ men,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  by  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  In  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in 
weariness  and  ]iainfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Reside  tho.se  things  that  are 
without,  that  which  comelh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  When  a  man  under  such  difficulties  is  driven  to  write,  he 
is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth  he  has  to  give.  In  the  few 
moments  I  have  I  can  but  name  Paul's  epistles  and  give  a  few  of  the 
great  truths  the\'  teach. 

Paul's  first  letters  were  to  the  Tliessalonians,  written  A.  D.  52.  Paul's 
letters  as  a  rule  ha\e  six  divisions:  i.  A  solemn  salutation;  2.  An 
exjMcssion  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  work  among  those  to  whom 
he  is  writing;  3.  A  section  dev-oted  to  religious  doctrine;  4.  A  .section 
devoted  to  practical  exhortation:  5.  A  .section  composed  of  personal 
details  and  greetings;  and  6.  The  final  autograph  benediction  which 
ser\ed  to  mark  the  authority  of  the  epistle.'  I  will  simply  make  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  doctrines,  with  the  \-iew  of  showing  how  the  letter- 
writer  was  the  world's  teacher. 

In  his  two  letters  to  the  Tliessalonians,  written  in  52  A.  D.,  the 
supreme  question  is  in  regard  to  the  .second  coming  of  Christ.  Many 
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of"  the  Thessaloniaii  converts  were  losing  hope  because  some  of  their 
friends  had  died  before  the  second  coming  of  Clirist.  Paul,  in  his  first 
letter,  would  quiet  these  fears,  and  his  words  have  been  a  comfort  to 
the  generations  since.  "  Rut  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
ro.se  again,  even  so  them  which  sleep  in  Jesus  God  will  bring  with 
him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  bv  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
vent them  which  are  asleep."' 

Some  of  the  The.s.salonians  fastened  upon  the  words  "  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  saying  that  evidently 
Paul  expected  to  live  until  the  Lord  came,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
clo.se  at  hand,  and  what  is  the  use  to  put  forth  extra  effort.  In  his 
second  letter  he  guards  them  against  this  mistaken  conception.  He 
tells  them  of  events  that  must  take  place  before  the  Lord  comes. 
There  must  first  be  a  great  aposlas\-.  under  influences  which  he  li:is 
])er.sonificd  as  the  man  of  sin.  W.  M.  Taylor,  in  his  splendid  book  on 
"Paul  the  Missionary,"  says:  "It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the 
statements  of  these  two  epistles  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  ou 
the  subject  of  the  second  coming:  and  the  fact  that  Christ  has  not  \  et 
come  seems  to  falsify  the  assertions  which  they  contain,  and  ,so  to  in- 
validate the  claim  that  is  made  for  the  inspiration  of  the  apostle.  I 
have  never  seen  these  objections  .so  clearly  and  fully  met  as  in  the 
following  sentences  from  Dean  Alford,  which  I  quote  as  much  for  their 
own  intrinsic  importance  as  because  of  the  interest  which  has  been 
recently  awakened  in  this  old  topic:  'The  time  of  our  Lord's  coming 
was  hidden  from  all  created  beings — nay.  in  the  mystery  of  His  medi- 
atorial office,  from  the  Son  Himself  (Mark  13:  32).  Kven  after  His 
resurrection,  when  (juestioued  by  the  apostles  as  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
storing the  Kingdom  to  Israel.  His  reply  is  still  that  it  is  not  for  them 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His 
own  power  (Acts  1:7).  Here,  then,  is  a  ])lain  indication  which  has  not, 
I  think,  been  sufficiently  made  use  of  in  judging  of  the  epistles.  The 
Spirit  was  to  te.stif\-  of  Christ,  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
show  them  unto  the  apostles.  So  that,  however  much  that  Spirit,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  might  be  pleased  to  impart  to  them  of  the  details 
and  accomiwnying  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  appealing,  we  may  be 
sure  thai  the  truth  .sjjoken  by  the  Lord — Of  the  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man — would  hold  good  with  regard  to  them,  and  be  traced  in  their 
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writiiij^s.  If  they  were  line  men,  and  their  words  and  epistles  the 
<?emiine  production  of  inspiration  in  them  l)y  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  such  speeches  and  writings  tokens  of  their  aj)- 
l)ointcd  uncertainty  of  day  and  hour;  expectations  true  in  expressions, 
ami  fidly  justified  l)y  appearance,  yet  corrected  as  (lod's  purposes 
were  manifested  h\-  advancing  experience  and  larger  effusions  of  the 
s])irit  of  projihecy.  If,  then,  I  find,  in  the  course  of  Paul's  epistles,  that 
expressions  which  occur  in  the  earlier  ones,  and  seem  to  indicate  ex- 
])ectation  of  the  Lord's  almost  immediate  coming,  are  gradually  modi- 
fied— disappear  altogether  in  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment — and  are 
succeeded  by  otiiers  speaking  in  a  \-ery  different  strain  of  dissolving 
and  being  with  Christ,  and  passing  through  death  and  resurrection  in 
the  latest  epistles,  I  regard  it  not  as  a  strange  thing,  not  as  a  circum- 
slance  which  I  must  explain  away  for  fear  of  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  epistles,  but  as  exactly  that  which  I  should  exjiect  to  find  as  the 
\  ery  strongest  testimony  that  these  epistles  were  written  by  one  who 
was  left  in  uncertainly,  not  by  one  who  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
insi>iralion  had  rendered  him  omniscient.  And  in  this,  the  earliest  of 
these  epistles,  I  do  find  exactly  that  which  I  might  expect  on  this 
head.  While  every  word  and  every  detail  respecting  the  Lord's  com- 
ing is  a  perpetual  inheritance  for  the  church,  while  we  continue  to 
cnnifort  one  another  with  the  glorious  and  heart -stirring  .sentences 
which  he  uUers  to  us  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  no  candid  eye  can  help 
seeing  in  the  eiiistle  how  the  uncertainty  of  '  the  da}'  and  the  hour' 
has  tinged  all  these  jiassages  with  a  hue  of  near  anticipation — how 
natural  it  was  that  the  The.ssalonians,  receiving  this  epistle,  should 
have  allowed  that  antici])ation  to  be  brought  even  yet  nearer,  and  have 
imagined  the  d;iy  to  be  actually  at  hand."' 

This  second  letter  said  to  them,  "That  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  '  There  are  many 
things  about  this  that  we  do  not  understand.  There  were  some  things 
that  Paid  did  not  feel  justified  to  place  in  writing,  which  things  he 
had  evidently  told  them.  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  with 
you  I  told  you  these  things?"  He  had  exjdained  to  them  what  he 
could  nol  put  into  writing;  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  powers,  may  be, 
he  wished  to  avoid.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  practical  part; 
work  was  to  be  done.  "The  advent  to  which  he  had  bidden  them 
look  as  a  .source  of  heavenly  consolation  was  not  to  be  desecrated  into 
an  excuse  for  prating  guesswork  and  gadding  curiosity."    Paul  is  ex- 
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pressing  himself  in  strong  terms  with  regard  to  those  who  were  letting 
go  their  work.  "  For  we  hear  that  there  are  .some  which  walk  among 
you  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  bus\  l)odies."  '  An  old 
Puritan  expressed  the  thought  of  Paul  when,  at  one  of  their  gatherings 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  the  daylight  was  obscured  by  some  un- 
usual darkness,  so  great  that  the  as.sembly  voted  to  adjourn,  thinking 
that  the  Judgment  Day  was  at  hand.  He  said,  "  If  this  be  indeed  the 
Judgment  Day,  it  cannot  find  us  better  employed  in  any  respect  than 
in  <|uietly  doing  our  dut>-.  I  move,  simply,  that  the  candles  be 
lighted." 

In  Ills  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  is  dealing  with  such 
([uestions  as  factions,  discijiline,  going  to  law,  meats  offered  to  idols, 
the  Lord's  supper,  resurrection  of  the  dead.  How  glorious  that  Paul 
could  rise  above  his  difficulties  and  see  a  time  when  there  should  be 
glorification  and  coronation;  when  death  should  not  mean  defeat, 
l)ut  eternal  victory  !  Paul,  we  are  glad  for  that  teaching  of  the  res- 
urrection. Millions  of  sore  hearts  have  stood  l)y  the  open  grave  and 
listened  tr)  thy  words,  "  O,  death,  where  is  tiiy  sting?  O,  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?"  Who  has  not  been  helped  a  thousand  times 
in  reading  that  wonderful  13th  chapter.  Above  everything  is  love. 
In  this  as  a  .setting  shines  every  jewel  of  the  Christian  life. 

In  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  written  from  Pliilli])])!  in 
58  affliction  is  the  one  word  that  will  characterize  it.  Judaizers 

were  coming  in  to  draw  the  peojile  away.  The  very  authority  of 
Paul  was  questioned.  \'ery  few  men  who  have  risen  alK)ve  the 
average  in  the  world  have  escaped  the  slanderer's  dart.  The  meek- 
ness of  Moses,  the  purity  of  Joseph,  the  jiatriotism  of  IClijali,  did  not 
save  them  from  bitter  antagonists.  Paul  answers  his  accusers.  "This 
whole  letter,"  says  Bengel,  "  reminds  us  of  an  itinerary,  ))Ut  inter- 
woven with  the  noblest  princij)les."  And  Dean  Stanley  says:  "The 
very  stages  of  his  journey  are  impressed  u])on  it — the  troubles  at 
I\l)]iesus,  the  anxiety  of  Troas,  the  consolations  of  Macedonia,  the 
I)rosi)ect  of  mo\  ing  to  Corinth." 

In  5S  A.  D.,  from  Corintli,  Paul  writes  a  letter  to  the  Galatians. 
There  was  a  great  jjurpose  in  this  letter.  The  very  redemption  for 
which  Christ  had  died  was  the  work  from  which  his  keen  eye  couUl 
not  be  taken.  In  this  epistle  he  defends  his  authority  as  an  ajjostle. 
In  this  epistle  there  are  no  words  of  thanksgiving  for  their  gifts  or 
for  the  grace  of  God  bestow  ed  upon  them.  This  is  emphatically  the 
letter  of  freedom.    Christ  came  to  deliver  us  from  the  law.    "  Hretli- 
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ren,  yt-  liave  been  culled  into  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty  for  an 
occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.  For  all  the 
law  is  fiiHilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Tlu)ii  shalt  love  thy  nei<jh- 
bor  as  thyself."  i  I n  this  letter  Paul  forever  destroyed  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  r:d)bis.  The  very  creed  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
trained  he  here,  without  reserve,  throws  to  the  four  winds. 

I'aul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  written  from  Corinth  in  5.S  A.  n.,  is 
the  most  syslenmtii',  the  most  i)rofoiin(i,  of  all  his  letters.  Hooker, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  jjives  the  thouf,'ht,  "  vSuch  we  are  in  the  sight 
of  Odd  the  I-'ather,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself.  Let  it  be 
counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fury,  or  whatsoever,  it  is  our  wi.sdom  and 
our  comfort.  We  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that 
man  hath  sinned,  and  (lod  hath  suffered;  that  God  hath  made  Him- 
self tlie  Son  of  man,  and  men  are  made  the  rigliteousness  of  God." 
Justification  bv  faith  is  written  in  bold  letters  here.  This  sentence 
of  Paul's  lired  Luther,  and  throu.gh  him  shook  a  world.  The  univer- 
sality ol  sin,  and  the  inability  of  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
led  to  Ihc  great  doctrine  wliich  is  the  very  core  of  our  Gospel. 

These  ei)istles  that  I  ha\  e  mentioned  are  the  earlier  ones.  The 
next  four  are  the  e])istles  of  the  ca])tivity--Phillippians,  Colossians, 
Pliili  ninn,  and  l^pliesians.  The  last  three  are  known  as  the  pastoral 
c])istles — I  Timothy,  and  Titus,  written  from  Macedonia,  and  H  Tim- 
othy, w  ritten  from  Rome.  Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  each  one  of 
these  letters.  Farrar  has  used  a  word  in  his  own  vigorous  style  to 
characterize  each  letter:  "  INie  First  Kjiistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  e]>istle  of  consolat ion  in  the  hope  of  Christ's  return;  and  the  sec- 
ond, of  the  inunediate  hindrances  to  that  return,  and  our  duties  with 
regard  to  it.  The  First  Fpistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  the  solution  of 
jjractical  problems  in  tlie  light  of  eternal  principles;  the  second,  an 
impassicnied  defense  of  the  a])ostlc's  impugned  authority,  his  Apolot:;ia 
pro  vita  sua.  The  Ivjiistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  ejiistle  of  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law  ;  that  to  the  Romans,  of  justification  by 
faith.  The  Ivpistle  to  the  Philijipi'ans  is  the  epistle  of  Christian 
gratitude  and  Christian  joy  in  sorrow;  that  to  the  Colossians,  the 
epistle  of  Christ  the  l'ni\-ersal  Lord;  that  to  the  Kphesians,  so  rich 
and  man\' -sided,  is  the  e])istle  of  'the  heavenlics,'  the  epistle  of 
.grace,  the  c])istle  of  ascension  with  the  ascended  Christ,  the  epistle 
of  Christ  in  His  one  and  universal  church;  that  to  Philemon,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  emancipation.  The  First  Ej^istle  to  Timothy,  and 
that  to  Titus,  are  the  manuals  of  the  Christian  ]iastor;  the  Second 
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Epistle  to  Timothy  is  the  last  message  of  a  Christian  ere  his  death." 

Are  these  subjects  in  which  the  whole  world  is  interested  ?  Docs 
he  deal  with  universal  humanity?  Does  the  world  need  the  inspira- 
tion of  hope,  then  read  his  first  letter;  does  mankind  need  to  know 
how  there  can  be  U)ve  and  unity  when  people  are  of  different  opin- 
ions, then  read  I  Corinthians.  Here  the  great  principles  are  given 
to  settle  the  little  difficulties.  Does  the  world  need  to  know  alxmt 
freedom. — how  the  ojipressive  yoke  may  be  taken  away  from  galled 
necks. — then  read  Galatians.  Does  the  world  need  to  know  alxiut 
grace  in  its  power  tfi  elevate,  as  great  as  sin  in  its  jxiwer  tf>  destrov . 
then  read  Romans.  Does  the  world  need  to  know  how  there  ii: 
be  joy  even  in  sorrow,  how  there  may  be  .s<ings  at  midnight.  IIkii 
read  Philippians.  Does  the  world  need  to  know  what  Christ  should 
be  to  the  individual,  then  read  Colossians — "As  ye  have  therefore 
received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  Him:  nwited  and  built 
up  in  Him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  l)een  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving."  Does  the  world  need  to 
know  how  a  Christian  man  should  treat  a  slave,  then  read  Philemon. 
Does  the  world  need  to  know  aliout  Christ  and  His  church,  then  read 
Ephesians.  Does  the  world  need  to  know  what  should  be  exjiectcd 
from  the  Christian  ministry,  then  read  I  Timothy  and  Titus.  Does 
the  world  need  the  advice  of  one  who  has  faithfully  fought  life's 
battle,  then  read  U  Timothy. 

Teaching  that  conies  from  the  heart  has  power  in  it,  has  human- 
ity in  it.  In  The  Acts,  Luke  cannot  paint  Paul  so  well  as  Paul  in 
his  letters  paints  himself.  In  these  letters,  intense  feeling  is  seen  in 
everv  word.  Casaubon  said:  'He  alone  of  writers  seems  to  have 
written  not  with  fingers  and  pen  and  ink.  but  with  his  very  heart,  his 
verj-  feelings,  the  unbiased  palpitations  of  his  inmost  l>eing."  And 
Jerome:  "In  his  writings,  the  words  are  so  many  thunders."  And 
Luther:  '  His  expres.sions  are  like  living  creatures  with  hands  and 
feet."  No  man  can  do  this  without  feeling  deeply.  Paul  was  njore 
than  an  intellectual  power,  more  than  a  vigorous  missionary  in  pres.s- 
ing  on  to  '  the  regions  beyond,"  more  than  the  stern  man  he  seemed 
to  lie  when  he  would  not  let  Mark  accompany  him  on  his  second  jour- 
ney for  fear  of  Mark  s  cowardice. 

Paul  had  a  tender  heart,  and  sometimes  gave  way  to  tears.  What 
could  lie  more  tender  than  this:  "But  we  were  gentle  among  you, 
even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children:  so,  lieing  affectionately  desir- 
ous of  vou,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you.  not  the  Go-ipel 
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of  f)iil\ ,  l)Ul  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us"  ?  ' 
No  mother  ever  wrote  a  letter  more  tender  than  II  Timothy.  Paul 
was  not  a  man  who  found  everylhin.ij  he  needed  in  himself  and  in  his 
work:  he  still  had  a  heart  that  craved  for  human  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship. One  time  at  least  he  left  his  work  to  find  his  friend — "  F'urther- 
more,  when  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel,  and  a  door  was 
f)]K  ned  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit  because  I  found 
not  Titus,  my  brother:  but  taking  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence 
into  Macedonia."  This  is  a  jiathetic  appeal  of  tenderness.  Since 
I'anl  .saw  Jesus  Christ,  he  has  the  faculty  of  loving. 

This  man.  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  world  since  Jesus  Christ,  la- 
bored more  abun<lantly  than  the  other  apostles,  and  yet  was  so  humble 
thai  he  said  of  himself,  "the  least  of  the  apostles,"  and  "not  meet  to 
be  called  an  ajioslle."  '  I  am  less,"  he  says,  "than  the  least  of  all 
saints."  "His  huniilit\-  grew  as  he  experienced  (lod's  grace  and 
ripened  for  heaven.  I'aul  passed  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  through  this 
world,  hardly  (lb^erved  by  the  mighty  and  the  wi.se  of  his  age.  And 
yet  how  inliniteh  moie  noble,  beneficial  and  enduring  was  his  life  and 
work  than  the  da//ling  march  of  militarv  conquerors,  who,  prompted 
b\  ambition,  absorbed  millions  of  treasure  and  myriads  of  lives,  only 
lo  die  at  last  in  .i  drunken  fit  at  Babylon,  or  of  a  broken  heart  on  the 
rocks  of  St.  Helena!  Their  empires  have  long  since  crumbled  into 
dust:  but  St.  Paul  still  remains  one  of  the  foremost  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  pulses  of  his  mighty  heart  are  beating  with 
stronger  force  than  ever  throughout  the  Christian  world."  2 
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PAUL  AND  JESUS  CHRIST;   OR,  THE  TEACHER  AND 
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"-^  others.  W'e  can  all  say  witli  Uly.sses,  "  I  am  a  part  of  all  tlial  1 
have  met."  The  men  who  have  wielded  power  in  the  world  are  tliem- 
selves  the  product  of  power.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  ma>  be 
clearly  seen  here.  When  we  .see  a  man  living  or  thinking  in  a  i)arlic- 
ular  way,  we  sa\-  at  once  that  some  peculiar  influence  is  back  of  that 
living  and  thinking.  Becau.se  of  this,  the  men  who  have  admitted  the 
extraordinary  character  of  Christ,  and  yet  denied  His  extraordinary 
works,  have  been  branded  with  inconsistency:  for  cause  and  effect 
operate  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  as  well  as  in  the  physical. 
W'e  may  as  well  expect  darkness  at  the  noontime  as  ordinary,  works 
from  an  extraordinary  person.  "  The  person  of  Christ  accounts  for  all 
the  wonderful  plicnomena  in  his  history,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
effect."  > 

Back  of  the  life  of  Paul,  as  we  have  tried  to  look  at  it  in  these  ser- 
mons, there  must  have  been  a  wonderful  power.  The  cannon  ball  that 
pierces  the  iron  plate  was  .sent  there  hy  a  powerful  explosive.  The 
man  who  can  turn  a  world  upside  down  must  have  some  great  cause 
sending  him  on.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  tlic  character,  work  and 
faith  of  Paul  would  be  an  insolvable  enigma  without  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Cj()(1  and  .Savior  of  the  world.  The  sun  might  exist  wilhout  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  vegetation  never  without  the  sun.  There  might  have 
been  a  Clirist  witliout  a  Paul,  1)Ut  a  Paul  never  without  a  Christ. 
Will  you  keeji  in  mind  the  simi)lc  facts  in  the  life  of  Paul  as  we  have 
been  trj  ing  to  im])ress  them.  His  training  was  in  a  Jewish  family, 
after  the  .strict  manner  of  the  Pharisees.  At  college  he  was  under 
the  great  teacher,  (>amaliel.  He  is  taught  that  the  one  prize  worth 
having  is  to  secure  the  favor  of  (lod  I^y  perfectly  keejiing  the  law.  All 
the  lime  his  sense  of  guilt  is  being  increa.sed  by  tlie  very  effort  to  wipe 
out  guilt.  .\t  Inst  an  opportunity  comes  for  doing  what  he  supposes 
to  Ije  a  1k)1\  act,  viz.,  to  exterminate  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ. 
He  hails  with  delight  the  prospect  of  doing  a  perfectly  holy  thing. 
When  he  came  near  Damascus,  "  suddenly  there  shined  round  about 
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liini  a  li.i^lit  from  hca\  en,  and  lie-  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying  unto  him,  ,Sanl,  vSaul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said, 
Who  art  thou,  I/)rd  ?  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
]5crseoutest;  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he, 
Ircnihling  and  astonished,  said,  I,nrd,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? 
Am(\  the  I/)rd  said  unto  him.  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall 
be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And  the  men  which  journeyed  with 
him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul 
arose  from  the  earth;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no  man; 
but  they  led  him  ]i\  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus.  And 
he  was  three  days  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink."  An- 
nni;is  is  sent  to  him;  for  Paul  is  now  a  chosen  vessel  unto  the  Lord. 
"And  Ananias  went  his  way  and  entered  into  the  house,  and  putting 
his  hands  on  him,  said:  lirother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  ap- 
peared nnlo  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  comest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou 
mightcst  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Cihost.  And 
immediately  there  fell  from  his  e.\es  as  it  had  been  scales;  and  he 
receixed  sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  l)aptized."  And  straight- 
wax-  he  jireached  Christ  in  the  synagogue,  that  He  is  the  .Son  of  God. 

Ou  that  Damascus  road  a  new  force  came  into  his  life.  Instead  of 
destroying  Christians,  he  would  now  make  Christians.  When  he 
starts  to  Damascus  he  has  no  faith  in  Christ:  before  he  reaches  Damas- 
cus he  believes  Him  to  be  the  crucified,  the  risen,  the  reigning  Savior. 
>So  strong  is  that  conviction  that  he  renounces  his  whole  past,  his 
teaching,  his  friends,  his  family,  his  jirospects,  and  accepts  what  may 
befall  him,  though  it  be  a  martyrdom  like  unto  that  of  Stephen.  In 
the  ^lreng^h  of  the  conviction  that  he  had  seen  the  real  Christ,  he  went 
from  place  to  ]ilacc  telling  the  truth  as  he  conceived  it.  "  In  jierils  of 
waters,  in  ])erils  of  robbers,  in  i)erils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  per- 
ils by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
])erils  ill  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,"  he  never  wavered  or 
diniblcd.  When  he  was  among  the  ])oor  at  Jerusalem,  the  rich  at  Cor- 
inth, the  learned  at  Athens,  he  had  the  same  message.  Whether  he 
s])oke  or  wrote,  Christ  and  Him  crucified  was  his  central  theme.  So 
strongh-  did  he  present  Christ,  that  his  converts  were  called  Christians. 
Christ's  example,  Christ's  law,  Christ's  atonement,  were  heard  again 
and  again.  Paul  loses  him.self  completely  in  Jesus  Christ.  From  the 
moment  he  saw  Him  there  is  a  complete  surrender  to  that  overmaster- 
ing influence.  Paul  is  still  the  same  man;  and  yet  not  the  same,  for 
he  says:  "  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."     "  His  constitu- 
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lion  was  iiritjiiially  C()ini>()Vtii(li'(i  o{  fine  nialurials,  hnl  llie  spirit  of 
Christ  passint;'  into  llieni  raised  them  to  a  pitch  oi' excellence  alto- 
gether vinitpie.  ...  So  perfectl\'  was  Christ  formed  in  him,  that 
we  can  stndy  Christ's  character  in  his;  and  beginners  nia\-  perha]>s 
learn  even  more  of  Christ  from  stndyinij  Paul's  life  than  from  studying 
Christ's  own.  In  Christ  Himself  there  was  a  blending  and  .softening 
of  all  the  excellences  which  make  his  greatness  elude  the  glance  of 
the  beginner,  just  as  the  ver\  perfection  of  Raphael's  ])ainting  makes 
it  disappointing  to  an  initrained  eye:  whereas  in  Paul  a  few  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  Christian  character  were  exhibited  with  a  decis- 
iveness which  no  one  can  mistake,  just  as  the  most  ]irominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  paintings  of  Rubens  can  be  appreciated  by  every  spec- 
tator." 1  The  question  now  is,  how  to  explain  this — how  exi^lain  the 
wonderful  transformation  well  told  in  an  anonymous  ])oem: 
"  lie  wlio  can  i)arl  froiii  couiilry  ami  from  kin. 

.\iul  scorn  deli^lils,  ami  tread  llif  thorny  way. 
.\  lu-avonly  orowii,  llirouj;li  toil  ami  jiaiii,  to  win,  — 
Hf  who,  ri-vil»"(l,  oati  ti-iuliT  lovi'  repay, 
.\ml  liutTi-teil,  for  hitler  foes  can  )>ray. — 
lie  who.  ujisprinjjin^  al  his  Captain's  call, 

l-i,v;hls  the  "{ooil  fis;ht.  ami  when  al  lasl  the  dav 
l^f  liery  trial  conies,  can  nohly  fall, — 
.^nch  were  a  saint — or  more — anil  such  the  holy  rani." 

So  strongl\-  have  the  enemies  of  religion  felt  the  conversion  of  Paul 
auil  the  subsci|uent  life  of  .service  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  to 
the  truth  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  (lod,  that  they  were  driven  to  the 
efiort  of  finding  some  explanation  besides  the  one  given  in  The  Acts 
by  Luke  and  reaffirmed  by  Paul  in  his  letters.  Perntit  me  to  meir.ion 
a  few  of  these  explanations: 

1.  ?'//,■  Tlitory  of  Frtuiti.  .\oeording  to  this  theorv.  there  was  no 
wonderfid  transformation  in  Paul's  life;  Paul  simply  claimed  what  he 
did  through  selfish  motives.  The  falsity  of  this  lies  plainly  on  the 
surface.  Men  do  not  forsake  fiimily  and  friends,  and  face  death,  with 
no  other  snjiport  than  a  deliberately  niauufacttin  d  lie.  A  self-invented 
lalsehood  does  not  give  courage  to  endure  trials  through  many  years, 
proclaiming  a  doctrine  that  is  met  with  stoning  .ind  imprisonment. 

2.  The  Rationalistic  Tlifory.  This  theor\-  explains  Paul's  conver- 
sion by  physical  causes,  saying  the  noise  that  he  heard  was  a  claji  of 
thunder.  That  explanation  leaves  us  to  account  for  a  still  greater 
miracle — how  a  clap  of  thunder  coidd  revolutionize  a  world.    Hatl  not 
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Paul  ordinary  common  sense,  snfficicnt  to  distinsjuisli  l)cl\vccii  an  or- 
dinary- ])lieiionien()n  of  nature  and  a  su]KTnatural  vision. 

-;.  The  I'l'siaii  Tlitury.  I<atcr  infidelity,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  at- 
Iriiiutini^  fraud  and  belittling-  ordinary  common  sense,  brought  fortli 
this  vision  theor\-.  This  theory  ascribes  to  Paul  moral  purit\-  and 
greatness,  hut  denies  all  supernatural  intlncncc.  Ivverything  that 
came  tf)  Paul  was  the  result,  the)'  say,  of  internal  causes,  and  not  cx- 
tern;il.  1  will  not  give  you  my  words  here,  but  will  (juote  the  great 
historian,  l)r  vSchaff:  "  That  Paul  saw  a  vision,  he  says  himself;  but 
he  meant,  of  coinse,  a  real,  objective,  personal  appearance  of  Christ 
from  hea\-eu,  which  was  visible  to  his  eyes  and  audible  to  his  ears,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  revelation  to  his  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  as  sound,  clear  and  keen  mind  as 
that  of  Paul  undoubtedly  was,  should  have  made  such  a  radical  and 
far-reaching  blunder  as  to  confound  subjective  reflections  with  an  ob- 
jectixe  appearance  of  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted,  and  ascribe  solely  to 
an  act  of  Dix'ine  mercy  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  the  results  of 
his  own  thoughts,  if  he  thought  at  all.  .  .  .  Paul's  conversion 
coincided  with  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  If  the  former  was  a  delu- 
sion, the  latter  must  also  have  been  a  delusion.  He  emphasizes  his 
direct  call  to  the  a])ostles]ii p  of  the  (ientiles  by  the  personal  ap])ear- 
ance  of  Christ  without  any  human  intervention  in  opposition  to  his 
Judai/.ing  ad\-ersaries  w  ho  tried  to  undermine  his  authority."  The 
w  hole  life  of  Paul  is  a  i)lain  contradiction  of  any  such  theory.  "  By 
their  fruits  \e  shall  know  them."  Dieams  do  not  revolutioni/.e 
worlds  and  transform  li\-es,  an\-  more  than  thunders  do.  "The  vis- 
ion hypothesis  denies  objective  miracles,  but  ascribes  niir.'tcles  to 
sid)jective  inui.ginations,  ;ind  makes  a  lie  more  efFecti\-e  and  bene- 
lii-ial  than  the  ti-uth." 

To  deii_\-  the  conversion  of  Paul  oul\-  leads  on  any  theory  to 
greater  difficulty:  for  his  conversion  was  the  starting  jioint  in  the 
life  of  the  apostle,  and  that  alone  exjilains  what  he  did.  Moiiod  very 
elo(iuently  sa\'s  in  this  connection:  "  Den\-  the  change  in  vSaul  of 
Tarsus  if  >-ou  w  ill:  but  then  undertake  to  hold  in  the  air  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  the  inunense  movement  in  the  known  world  which  was 
determined  by  him, — a  ])ermanent  ])rodigy,  the  witness  of  which  is 
humanity;  the  theater  of  which,  Asia  and  liurope;  the  result  of 
which  is  the  reconstruction  of  history  and  civilization:  the  fruits  of 
which  is  I  w  ho  s])eak  to  \-ou,  you  w  ho  are  m\-  hearers,  if  not  through 
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tlie  failh  which  we  leariic-d  from  our  apostk-,  nt  least  throiij^h  the 
luiiiiherless  benefits  for  which  we  are  inclebtcd  to  him.  Deny  the 
conversion  of  Saul  if  you  will;  but  deny  then,  also,  the  conversion 
of  half  of  Asia  and  of  all  Europe;  restore  Ej)hesus  tt)  Diana.  Athens 
to  Minerva,  Pa])lios  to  Venus,  Rome  to  all  the  f^ods  of  her  Pantheon, 
the  pagan  world  to  its  corruption  and  decay,  and  our  Gaul  to  its 
Druids,  its  human  sacrifices  and  its  barbarisms." 

We  see  to  what  straits  the  rationalistic  world  has  been  driven  to 
find  an  explanation  for  Paul  without  God.  We  will  now  look  at 
Paul's  own  explanation.  He  attributed  to  a  su])ernatural  ])ower  the 
great  change  that  came  to  him.  Paul  saw  and  believed  Jesus  Christ. 
That  sight  and  that  faith  changed  his  life.  For  long  years  he  held 
stcadih-  to  this  conviction;  on  the  strength  of  it  he  ])laced  down  and 
elaborated  fundamental  principles. 

What  may  l)e  said  of  this  exjilanation  ? 

I.  Note  the  character  of  the  man  gi\ing  the  testimony.  As 
already  remarked,  he  was  a  person  of  a  strong  jiersonality,  and 
would  not  be  easily  influenced  by  others.  He  was  a  person  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  conmK)n  sense,  and  was  so  constituted  by  nature, 
with  a  mental  independence,  that  he  would  not  receive  opinions 
made  to  order.  Those  who  read  his  epistles  \\  ill  see  in  the  writer  a 
man  capable  of  detecting  and  ferreting  out  fraud.  This  man,  lK)rn 
about  the  same  time  that  Jesus  came  to  the  world  in  the  Hcsli,  testi- 
fies to  Jesus  as  the  Savior.  Fanaticism  cannot  be  attributed  to  him: 
this  belongs  to  men  who  are  already  convinced  of  something  that 
they  believe  to  be  truth.  If  fanaticism  could  be  fastened  on  Paul, 
it  could  only  have  been  when  he  was  trying  to  destroy  the  Chris- 
tians. That  he  stopped  his  course  on  c()nvictif)n  of  truth,  slujws  his 
well-balanced  mind  and  large  heart.  Monod  says:  "  But  this  hyjioth- 
esis  (fanaticism)  will  not  hold  against  four  minutes  of  refiection  with 
any  one  who  recalls  the  character  of  the  A])ostle  Paul.  His  natural 
enthusiasm  Paul  was  able  to  satisfy  in  the  Jewish  and  Pharisaic 
faith;  while,  in  becoming  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  lays  all  that 
aside.  Instead  of  ado])ting  a  new  fanaticism,  he  breaks  with  the 
old.  A  strange  fanaticism,  in  truth,  that  of  a  man  who  s])eaks,  on 
the  most  exciting  f)Ccasions,  a  language  stamped  with  '  truth  and 
soberness';  '  a  man  who  chooses  all  his  measures  with  the  most  con- 
summate prudence;  jealous  of  all  his  rights,  even  those  that  were 
social  and  civil,  whenever  they  may  serve  the  cause  of  the  Gosi)el, 
or  merely  sjjare  him  a  useless  sorrow;  2  a  man  who  aims  always  at 
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i^oinjr,  for  tlie  sake  of  his  ministry,  to  tlic  extreme  limits  in  makins; 
(.■oncessions  which  are  counseled  hv  wisdom  and  authorized  hy  con- 
science— '  to  the  weak  as  weak,  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  to  them  with- 
out law  as  without  law';  '  a  man,  finallv,  who  for  thirty  years  ])ros- 
ecuted  his  ministry-  in  the  same  spirit,  without  e\-er  awakeninj^  from 
his  dream,  even  in  the  i)resence  of  the  martyrdom  wliich,  like  his 
Master,  he  had  sought  as  earnestl\-  to  delay  as  he  obediently  acce])ts 
w  hen  God's  hour  has  come  !"  A  ni,-in  w  ith  a  fanaticism  of  this  cjual- 
il\-  testifies  to  Jesus  as  ,Sa\'ior. 

2.  I  woidd  s])eak  a  little  more  on  the  testinion\-  of  his  whole  life 
to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  in  Jesus.  It  was  on  the  jrround  of  a  real 
a])])earance  of  Jesus  to  him  that  he  defended  his  apostlcshi]).  "Am 
I  not  an  a])ostle  ?  Am  1  not  free  ?  Ha\  e  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  Are  not  \e  m\'  work  in  the  Lord?"  2  On  the  strength 
of  that  a])])earance  and  w  hat  it  tonveN  cd  to  him,  the  bigoted  Phari- 
see is  forevei'  lost  in  the  humble  disciple.  The  jiroud  man  of  Tarsus 
becomes  the  little  child,  the  ])rayer  of  the  disciple  has  taken  the 
])lace  of  the  breathing  out  of  thrcitenings.  Instead  of  driving  men 
from  the  s\  nagogues,  he  is  there  to  welcome  them  and  tell  them  of  a 
new  ])ower  that  has  tdnie  into  his  life.  So  great  is  the  change,  that 
the  ])eople  are  am;i/ed.  "  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and 
said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name 
in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  tiuU  intent,  that  he  might  bring 
them  bound  unto  the  chief  jiriests?  "  '  The  new  power  in  the  man 
is  nuiking  itself  felt  even  to  the  confounding  of  his  enemies.  "  But 
.Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Danuiscus,  ])roving  that  this  is  very  Christ."  ^  The  e\'i)ul- 
si\-e  ])ower  of  this  new  life  is  seen  in  his  letting  go  wealth  and 
friends  and  family,  and  accej^ting  poverty  and  enemies,  and  even 
death  itself.  But  even  now  his  heart  is  cheered  in  his  new-fouiul 
faith,  and  may  be  sings  again  and  ;igain  the  words  he  knew  so  well 
— "  Win-  art  thou  cast  down.  O  my  sold  '  and  wh\-  art  thou  disqui- 
eted within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  Cod,  for  I  shall  yet  ])raise  Him  for 
the  light  of  His  countenance."  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God  I  My 
heart  is  fixed:  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  vSoniething  extraordi- 
nary, something  di\  ine,has  taken  po.ssession  of  him.  He  still  studies 
the  Old  Testament,  but  he  sees  it  flaming  with  new  glories;  for  to 
him  the  Messiah  has  indeed  come,  and  the  law  is  the  schoolmaster 
to  lead  to  Christ.  His  countrymen,  though  he  no  longer  believes 
with  them,  yet  he  lo\-es  them  the  more.  "  Filled  with  the  amazing  love 
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(>{  Christ  wlio  luul  ])ar(l()nc(l  liini,  'the  chief  of  sinners,'  he  was  reaily 
for  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  if  thereby  he  might  save  them.  His 
startling  language  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  is  not  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration, but  the  genuine  expression  of  that  heroic  self-denial  and 
devotion  which  animated  Moses,  and  which  culminated  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  on  the  cross  of  Calvarv."  '  Where  can  we 
find  more  iniselfish  love  than  this:  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ;  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I 
have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I  could 
wi.sh  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh."'  2 

The  way  that  difficulties  are  now  met  testifies  to  the  .secret  of 
power.  Rushing  torrents,  banded  rol)bers,  mountain  crags  and  desert 
tracts  held  him  not  back  nor  thwarted  his  j)urpose  in  proclaiming  his 
new  message.  When  driven  out  of  one  city,  aye,  even  stoned  or  cast 
into  prison,  he  never  thought  of  retracing  his  steps,  but  passed  on. 
He  had  a  Gospel  now  to  preach:  "  penitents  burdened  with  sin,  souls 
dissatisfied  with  the  world  and  their  ancestral  religion,  hearts  yearning 
for  divine  sympath>-  and  love,"  welcomed  it.  Ivven  Greece  and  Rome 
could  not  stay  his  steps;  for  he  knew  that  the  men  wise  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  lacked  that  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  and  that 
the  men  who  were  conquerors  of  this  world  lacked  in  power  to  conquer 
the  world  to  come.  Difficulties  vanish  before  this  man  like  the  mist 
l)efore  the  sun.  "  None  of  these  things  move  me;  neither  count  I  m\' 
life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  m>-  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  grace  of  God."  When  he 
is  old,  will  he  still  retain  such  loving  service.  When  his  hair  becomes 
white  with  age,  and  the  shadow  of  death  falls  across  his  path,  will  he 
then  press  on?  When  it  was  told  him  that  danger  awaited  him  if  he 
should  go  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered  in  the  memorable  words:  "What 
mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  m\-  heart  ?  For  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  2  Friends,  what  is  the  .secret?  Was  Paul  right  when  he 
said  it  was  because  he  had  seen  the  Lord  ? 

3.  There  is  the  testimony  of  what  may  be  called  his  Christian  con- 
sciousness to  the  truth  of  Jesus  as  Savior.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Galatians,  he  said  that  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  vSon  in  him,  '  i.  e., 
his  inmost  .soul  and  consciousness.  This  is  .something  that  is  not 
dependent  upon  external  testimony:  it  is  simply  what  we  know.  It  is 
the  answer  of  the  man  when  his  sight  was  restored — "  Whereas  I  was 
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hlitid,  now  I  can  sec."  "  God  has  made  it  possible  for  even  the  most 
iiidearned  to  know  that  the  Hihlc  is  His  word,  by  finding  it  the  power 
of  (lod  to  their  salvation  aiul  satisfaction.  There  are  simple-minded 
believers  w  ho  knf)W  nothing  of  the  ])roofs  from  prophecy  and  miracle, 
who  do  know  that  Cod  is  faitiiful  to  His  promises,  and  see  the  miracle 
of  the  new  heart  and  changed  life  actualh'  wrought  in  themselves. 
Christ  is  a  lix  ing  vSavior  by  that  most  infallible  jiroof — what  he  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  them.  Jerry  McAule\\  at  who.se  burial  thou- 
sands sadly  gathered,  had,  in  his  own  conversion,  as  great  an  evidence 
f)f  Chrislianit\-  as  though  Christ's  word  had  raised  him  from  the  dead  ! 
W'liat  less  than  the  power  of  (iod  could  in  a  moment  recover  such  a 
man  from  a  life  conspicuous  for  every  crime,  and  not  only  set  him  free 
from  the  chains  of  his  vices,  but  make  him  an  ai^ostle  of  grace  to  res- 
cue other  jierishing  souls."  i  This  is  what  John  meant  when  he  said, 
"  He  that  belie\'eth  on  the  Son  of  (iod  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
The  Scriptures  are  very  clear  on  this.  "  I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life."  He  "  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness."  "Christ  suffered 
for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God." 

No  Christian  can  stand  in  doubt  of  Christ's  authorship  of  the  new 
life.  The  Christian  knows  himself  to  be  brought  into  union  with 
Christ.  Ik'causc  works  go  on  in  us  like  tho.se  that  Christ  performed 
while  on  the  earth,  led  Baxter  to  say:  "  '  O,'  saitli  the  sanctified  soul, 
'  h;i\e  r  felt  Christ  relieving  me  in  my  lost  condition,  binding  up  my 
broken  hcirt,  delivering  me  from  n\y  cajUix  ity,  reconciling  me  to  God, 
and  bringing  me  with  boldness  into  his  presence,  whom  I  had  offended, 
and  sax  ing  me  from  God's  wrath  and  law,  and  my  own  conscience: 
and  now,  after  all  this,  shall  I  doubt  whether  there  be  a  Christ,  or 
whether  He  be  ali\  e.  Have  I  felt  Him  new  creating  me,  and  making  all 
things  new  to  me,  so  strangely  opening  my  darkened  eyes,  and  bring- 
ing me  from  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
.Satan  to  God:  binding  the  strong  man,  and  casting  him  out,  and 
bringing  down  the  strongest  holds  in  my  soul:  and  \  et  I  shall  question 
whether  there  be  a  Christ  or  not?  Hath  He  made  me  love  the  things 
which  I  hated,  and  hate  that  which  I  loved  ?  Hath  He  given  me  such 
a  taste  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  possessed  me  with  the 
hopes  of  glory  with  Himself,  and  given  me  a  treasure  and  portion  in 
(^od,  and  .set  ni\-  heart  where  m\-  treasure  is,  and  caused  me  in  some 
measure  to  have  m}-  conversation  in  heaven:  and  \et  shall  I  doubt 
again  whether  He  be  the  Christ  ? '  " 
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In  this  experience,  this  testimony  of  our  consciences,  the  believer 
does  not  stand  alone.  He  is  one  of  a  ^reat  multitude.  The  experi- 
ence of  Augustine,  Calvin  and  the  Wesleys  is  one  with  a  million  oth- 
ers. No  Christian  stands  alone  in  his  faitli.  When  his  faith  is  assailed, 
he  can  say,  "I  know";  hut  there  are  millions  to  strengthen  him  !)>■ 
saying  the  same  thing. 

In  science,  agreement  stands  for  much.  When  a  nuniher  of  men 
bring  their  investigations  together  and  find  the  results  are  one.  that  is 
very  strong  probability  that  truth  is  reached.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  follow  the  Gospel  plan  make  the  same  discoveries.  They  do  find 
that  a  new  power  has  come  into  their  life.  They  do  see  its  source  in 
the  crucified,  the  risen,  the  reigning  Savior. 

I  now  bring  this  series  of  .sermons  to  a  close.  M>-  study  of  Paul 
has  deepened  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  man  who  has  most  influ- 
enced the  thought  and  morals  of  the  world. 

If  we  have  a  clearer  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  sec  Him  in 
man,  and  a  clearer  conce{)tion  of  man  as  we  see  him  in  Christ,  our 
study  has  not  been  in  \-aiu. 
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'  The  voick  of  onk  cnviNO  in  the  wii.dkrxkss,  i-itEPARK  vk  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

MAKF,  Illf"  PATIIM  PTKAIOIIT." 

TexN  years  ago  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary, about  ten  o'elock  in  the  morning,  the  pioneer  mail 
steamship  "  Cahfornia;'  on  her  first  voyage  up  this  coast, 
entered  the  bay  of  Monterey;  and  as  she  dropped  anchor, 
cheer  answered  cheer  between  tlie  crowds  on  ship  and 
shore. 

It  was  an  exciting  scene.  The  morning  mists  were  hft- 
ing  off  the  land,  revealing  scenery  of  singular  and  varied 
beauty.  The  plains  were  covered  with  verdure,  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  emerald  green,  the  heights  in  the 
distance  were  crested  with  trees  combing  the  sky.  And 
there  near  the  shore  was  the  town,  nestled  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  while  on  its  summit  was  the  fort,  surmounted  by 
those  great  guns  that  had  spoken  us  so  hearty  a  welcome. 
For,  Avhen  as  yet  we  were  barely  in  sight,  and  the  huge 
.^•liip  was  discovered  winding  up  the  bay  without  sail. 
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wind,  or  tide,  as  none  had  ever  been  seen  to  do  before, 
we  saw  the  sharp  flash  from  them,  and  the  curUng  smoke, 
and  then  came  the  booming  sound  echoing  over  the  water. 
This  was  California's  welcome  to  the  era  of  steam  on  the 
Pacific, — a  power  that  at  once  reduced  the  time  of  travel 
from  the  Atlantic  States  hither,  from  six  months  to  less 
than  thirty  days.  And  there,  over  the  fort,  was  the  flag  of 
our  country,  Avaving  gracefully  in  the  morning  Ijreeze, — 
a  flag  that  had  traveled  all  the  way  across  the  continent, 
and  now  waved  from  ocean  to  ocean !  Many  a  tear  fell 
as  five  hundred  voices  shouted  it  welcome. 

But  this  burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  over,  and  the 
quick  and  eager  inquiry  was  made  of  those  coming  from 
the  shore  in  boats, — "Is  it  true?  Is  it  true?  Are  the 
"•old  stories  true?"  And  when  an  assent  was  returned  by 
nods  and  signs,  and  short  i-eplies,  the  multitude  were  satis- 
fied. The  main  question  was  settled,  and  the  passengers 
gradually  left  the  deck  and  made  their  way  ashore,  some 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  some  to  ajjpease  their  appe- 
tite, for  the  ship  was  to  remain  there  to  procure  a  supply 
of  fuel. 

For  myself,  I  was  in  no  huri-y  to  rush  on  with  the 
crowd.  I  was  busy  there  with  thoughts  far  different  from 
those  that  ruled  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  The  mem- 
ory of  home  came  back  upon  me,  and  the  recollections  of 
early  years,  with  all  their  promise  and  hopefulness,  as  now 
the  first  step  in  life's  real  and  main  work  Avas  to  be  taken. 
And  how  strange  the  circumstances  amitl  which  it  must 
be  taken !    How  remote  and  unox])ected  the  place  I  In 
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what  tumultuous  times !    How  different  all  this  from  any 
thing  I  could  have  anticipated  or  would  have  chosen. 

A-ud  when  indeed  I  did  decide  to  come  to  California, 
when  I  did  consent  to  embark  in  the  mission  to  this  coast, 
it  was  by  no  means  in  view  of  circumstances  like  these. 
It  was  not  known  or  suspected  that  gold  existed  here,  at 
the  time  of  that  decision.  And  still,  without  that  knowl- 
edge, the  country  seemed  to  be  of  importance  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  decision.  And  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
recall  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  California  as 
they  appeared  before  the  gold  discovery,  and  put  them  on 
record  before  they  are  forgotten  and  lost. 

And  this  is  all  the  more  important,  since  it  was  in  view 
of  these  facts  that  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
projected  the  mission  to  this  coast.  And  I  will  also  say, 
that  I  can  only  speak  in  this  discoui'se  of  the  churches 
and  ministry  of  the  State  that  are  or  have  been  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  society.  To  go  beyond  this,  and 
speak  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  would  carry  me  mani- 
festly far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  discourse. 

CALIFORNIA  AS  IvNO^VN  BEFORE  THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY. 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  the  year  1848.  The  treaty  of 
Guadalaupe  Hidalgo,  b}^  which  Upper  California  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  was  ratified  on  the  30th  of  May  of 
that  year.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  great  public 
interest  had  been  awakened  in  this  country.  Books  and 
maps  describing  its  soil,  climate  and  productions  were 
sought  and  read  with  avidity.    From  the  few  sources  of 
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information  then  within  reach,  it  became  evident  that  the 
country  Avould  attract  to  itself  a  rapid  settlement. 

A  western  emigration  had  been  moving  hither  across 
the  Stony  Mountains  since  the  year  1843,  increasing  in 
numbers  every  year.  Much  of  it  had  found  its  way  into 
this  province,  and  had  made  settlements  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  elsewhere.  All  reports  agreed  in 
respect  to  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  facility 
of  its  cultivation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  country  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. We  were  told  of  the  two  main  rivers  of  the 
country,  rising  in  its  opposite  extremes,  running  towards 
each  other,  and  after  traversing  it  for  five  hundred  miles, 
receiving  to  themselves  many  mountain  streams  coming 
down  from  the  Sierras,  entering  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
neai-ly  together.  We  were  told  of  this  wonderful  bay,  an 
inland  sea,  with  its  Goldkn  Gate,  a  single  entrance,  con- 
necting it  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  All  these  facilities  of 
navigation  were  well  described  to  us.  We  were  told, 
moreover,  of  the  sunny  South,  with  its  vineyards  and 
gardens,  its  flocks  and  herds ;  and  over  all,  its  fairer  than 
Italian  skies. 

We  were  still  further  inlbrmcd  that  there  was  then  in 
this  country,  a  population  of  several  thousands,  speaking 
the  English  language, — that  in  San  Francisco  alone  there 
were  over  five  hundred  inhabitants,  the  number  having 
more  than  doubled  in  a  year, — that  the  place  was  thriv- 
ing, numerous  merchant  vessels  arriving  almost  daily, — 
that  large  numbers  of  houses  were  going  up,  and  artisans. 
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laborers  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  were  constantly  em- 
ployed at  high  wages, — that  efforts  were  making  to  set 
up  a  public  school,  and  furthermore,  that  the  citizens  had 
met  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  in  the  town.  Such  were  our  latest 
reliable  accounts  from  the  new  territory  away  on  the  far- 
ofl"  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  besides,  at  home  there  were 
various  indications  that  a  heavy  emigration  would  pour  in 
hither,  speedily. 

We  remembered  that  hi  February,  1846,  a  ship  filled 
Avith  Mormon  emigrants  left  for  this  coast,  and  that  the 
roginicut  of  volunteers,  enlisted  to  serve  during  the  war, 
sailed  from  New  York  in  September  following,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  disbanded  here,  and 
become  settlers. 

And  more  than  all,  there  was  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamships,  carrying  United  States'  mails  from 
New  York  to  this  place  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, reducing  the  time  of  transit  to  thirty  days  or  less. 
This  made  the  public  aware  that  California  was  no  longer 
a  foreign  territory,  away  on  the  verge  of  the  continent 
on  an  unknown  ocean,  but  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
our  country,  destined  to  be  occupied  speedily  with  the 
homes  of  a  busy  people.  There  was  novelty  and  intense 
interest  in  the  idea  of  this  new  possession,  so  far  ofl",  and 
so  peculiar  in  its  climate  and  general  features, — room  for 
a  young  empire,  with  every  facility  for  the  expansion  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  and  opportunity  for  a  new  deve- 
lopment of  American  enterprise  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Western  ocean !  There  was  not  only  novelty,  but  magni- 
tude, reality  and  breadth  in  the  idea,  and  it  stimulated 
the  thinking  minds  throughout  the  country. 

Nor  was  the  forethoughtful  enterprise  of  Christian  men 
behind  that  of  those  who  projected  plans  of  business  and 
schemes  of  commerce.  Among  all  the  facts  stated  with 
respect  to  this  country,  as  it  was  in  1847,  not  one  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  this, — that  in  all  the  terrilori/,  there 
tvas  not  a  Protestant  minister;  nor  were  there  any  schools, 
school  houses  or  teachers. 

All  these  facts  became  known  to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  1848;  and  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, they  became  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  to 
plant  a  mission  on  this  ground.  And  they  determined 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  this,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  coast, — not  only  for  the  sake  of 
our  conunon  country,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  They 
looked  at  this  particular  locality  on  the  globe,  and  were 
at  once  impressed  with  its  relative  prospective  import- 
ance. On  this  point  they  expressed  their  views  as  follows : 

"  When  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  the  human  race  is 
lodged  mainly  in  nations  h'ing  north  of  the  equator. 

"Again:  we  find  the  globe  marked  by  four  distinct  lines, 
having  the  general  direction  North  and  South.  These 
are  the  four  ocean  shores  of  the  Ea.stern  and  Western 
continents.  One  of  these  shores  is  occupied  by  our  own 
United  States, — another  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  states 
of  Western  Europe, — the  third,  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  is 
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covered  by  China  and  Japan, — while  the  fourth,  the  North 
West  coast  of  America,  if<  i/et  comparatively  vacaM. 

"Now  a  moment's  consideration  shows  that  upon  two  of 
these  shores,  the  European  and  American  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, which  are  nearest  together,  is  concentrated  almost 
all  the  regenerative  elements  on  the  globe.  Whatever  of 
science,  invention,  mechanical  skill,  commercial  or  religi- 
ous enterprise  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  conversion 
of  mankind,  is  found  in  the  nations  of  Eastern  America 
and  Western  Euroi)e;  which,  considering  the  frequenc}- 
and  closeness  of  their  intercourse,  may  be  regarded  as 
lying  together.  Thus  the  great  depositories  of  means  for 
human  improvement  are  concentrated  on  this  side  of  the 
globe;  while  the  mass  of  heathenism  lies  as  far  off  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  opposite  side  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  And  what  more  prol)able  than  that  the  next  step 
of  Providence  towards  enlightening  the  heathen  Avorld, 
will  1)0  to  take  some  adrancc  positioii,  far  on  towards  the 
strongholds  of  paganism,  from  Avhence  those  great  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Gospel,  commerce  and  civilized  intercourse, 
may  act  with  directness  and  vigor. 

"Such  an  advance  position  is  the  vacant  coast  of  West- 
ern America.  There,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  such  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  trade  as  must  speedily  link  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts  in  friendly  intercourse." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
intelligent  Christian  public,  when  this  mission  was  pro- 
jected,—  such  they  believed  to  be  the  importance  and  the 
prospective  iuHuence  of  the  undertaking. 

•  Home  Missionary,  Vol.  21,  No.  9. 
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These  views  and  motives  they  communicated  to  me  as 
one  of  two  whom  they  had  selected  as  their  missionary 
explorers,  to  repair  hither  by  the  speediest  conve3  ance 
and  open  the  way  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  enlarged 
and  Christian  purposes. 

I  remember  well  where  the  message  reached  me.  It 
was  in  a  beautiful  town  in  Massachusetts,  where,  fre.«h 
from  my  studies,  I  was  beginning  my  ministry,  and  form- 
ing those  attachments,  and  entering  upon  those  pursuits 
that  had  ever  been  most  congenial  with  my  tastes.  It 
was  a  most  unexpected  call,  and  summoned  me  to  a  kind 
of  work  which  I  had  never  anticipated,  and  for  which  I 
had  little  taste,  and  seemed  to  mj  self  to  have  less  qualifi- 
cation. At  first,  it  appeared  to  be  an  hnpo.ssible  under- 
taking; but  as  every  objection  other  than  that  within  my 
own  mind  had  been  removed  by  friends  of  the  mission,  I 
could  not  refuse  to  give  the  subject  a  candid  considera- 
tion. 

At  a  distance  from  m^-  residence  was  a  hill  to  which 
I  used  to  walk  for  exercise.  Its  summit  commanded  a 
view  of  a  wide  surrounding  country.  It  was  a  richly  cul- 
tivated region,  thickly  inhabited  by  an  enlightened,  intel- 
ligent and  Christian  people.  Villages  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  adorned  with  their  beautiful  churches,  school 
houses  and  other  puldic  buildings ;  and  off,  a  little  way  in 
the  distance,  appeared  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
with  its  spires,  and  domes,  and  stately  edifices, — a  city 
eminent  for  its  religious,  benevolent,  and  literary  institu- 
tion.   It  was  a  prospect  to  make  one's  heart  glad,  and  to 
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surround  the  idea  of  a  home  in  such  a  neighborhood  witli 
many  and  great  attractions. 

But  then  came  the  thought  of  these  far-off  shores,  a 
part  of  my  country,  settling  with  our  own  people,  and  not 
a  single  Protestant  minister  in  the  territory.  A  new  state 
soon  to  spring  into  existence,  and  no  leaven  of  Christian 
influence  gathering  around  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
anywhere  within  its  borders. 

This  consideration  decided  the  question.  My  leavinu- 
could  not  be  nuitorial  to  such  a  region  as  that,  where 
scores  might  be  found  to  fill  the  place ;  but  it  might  be 
specially  important  for  one  who  could,  to  come  here,  a 
place  having  few  attractions  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
then — I  resolved  to  come. 

And  now  for  a  hasty  preparation.  Two  weeks  onh 
were  to  elapse  before  the  first  steamer  was  to  sail  from 
New  York  for  the  Isthmus,  to  connect  with  the  line  on 
this  side.  But  hearty  good  wishes  and  cheering  words 
meeting  me  everywhere  took  away  the  keenness  of  regret, 
and  a  commanding  motive  to  a  noble  and  worthy  under- 
taking steadied  and  inspired  the  mind.  And  quickly 
came  the  day  of  departure.  The  first  of  December.  1848. 
found  us  on  our  way. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  some  miso-ivino-s 
of  heart  as  we  swept  swiftty  down  the  hay,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  friends,  the  scenes  of  past  happiness,  and  espe- 
cially the  spire  of  the  dear  old  church  fiided  away  in  the 
distance !  It  was  not  easy  to  let  go  so  suddenly  of  all 
behind,  and  look  the  uncertain  future  full  in  the  face !  It 
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is  a  great  thing  to  dispose  of  this  single  and  only  life  we 
have  to  live  in  this  world.  But  yet  there  was  down  deep 
in  the  heart  the  consciousness  of  a  sincere  purpose,  and 
there  was  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  undertaking  was 
one  that  God  would  bless, —  and  that  was  enough. 

On  we  sped,  leaving  winter  behind  us  vexing  the  ocean 
with  stoiTns ;  on  we  sped,  touching  at  Charleston,  and  then 
at  Savannah,  and  then  running  round  to  New  Orleans, 
where  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  tarry  a  week.  For  a 
generous  Christian  hospitality  awaited  us,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  mission  that  was  most  animating. 

CALIFORNIA  AS  A  OOLT)  COUNTRY. 

But  while  we  w:ere  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasant  sojourn,  about  the  middle  of  December,  1848, 
came  the  astounding  news  of  '•  gold  !  gold  !  in  California." 
It  could  not  be  doubted.  All  evidence  substantiated  it. 
A  special  messenger  arrived  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  oi" 
Panama,  bearing  despatches  to  the  government — bringing 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  actual  discovery  of  gold  in 
large  (juantities  on  the  American  river,  and  corroberating 
the  statement  by  producing  specimens  of  the  gold  itself! 

The  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  pi'ess  hurried 
off  extras,  announcing  it,  and  the  telegraph  proclaimed  it 
the  country  through.  In  two  days  after  this,  while  the 
city  was  in  the  excitement  created  by  this  intelligence, 
our  ship  sailed  again — but  not  now  with  twenty  or  thirty 
passengers  for  California,  as  she  had  before,  but  with  a 
crowd,  the  utmost  that  she  could  accommodate. 
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Once  more  fairly  at  sea,  we  had  opportunity  of  gather- 
ing up  the  facts,  and  judging  of  our  prospects  as  best  we 
could  amid  the  surrounding  excitement  and  confusion.  It 
became  very  clear  that  all  our  plans  were  upset.  All  our 
unticipations  were  thrx>wn  into  confusion.  Our  undertak- 
ing seemed  uncertain  enough  before,  but  now  the  prospect 
was  complete  chaos.  It  appeared  from  all  we  could  learn, 
that  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  in  California  were 
ubandoned — that  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  mines — 
univers;il  excitement — civil  and  social  order  broken  up — 
prices  and  cost  of  living  enormous — and  no  human  fore- 
sight able  to  predict  the  result 

Americans  a  mining  people!  What  would  they  be- 
come ?  They  had  never  been  tried.  What  type  of  char- 
acter would  they  develop  ?  What  were  the  prospects  of 
civilixation  and  religion  amid  these  new  pursuits  ?  And 
how  coukl  we  discharge  our  dut}''?  How  could  we  fulfill 
our  ministry?  How  adapt  oui-selves  to  this  new  and 
xtraiige  state  of  things  ?  Could  we  stop  and  preach  in  the 
towns?  They  told  us  the  people  were  gone.  Could  we 
follow  them  to  the  mines  ?  There  was  nothing  very  at- 
tractive in  that  idea ;  and  besides,  people  were  said  not  to 
be .  stationarj^  in  the  mines,  but  were  daily  moving  from 
place  to  place. 

And  when  would  this  tumult  cease,  and  something  per^ 
manent  appear  ?  Time  enough  the  reraaindep  of  a  tedi^ 
ous  voyoge  afforded  for  studying  and  discusaiug  this  unex>. 
pected  and  unprecedented  state  of  things.  We  consulted 
the  few  Christian  people  we  found  QW  board,  but  CQuld 
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arrive  at  no  conclusion  beyond  this :  that  both  of  us  should 
come  together  to  San  Francisco,  as  the  most  important 
point,  and  the  best  for  observation  ;  that  a  church  should 
be  formed  here,  with  which  one  should  remain  as  the  min- 
ister, and  the  other  make  tours  of  exploration.  With  this 
plan  in  view,  and  having  made  arrangements  so  far  as  we 
could  on  board  to  carry  it  out,  we  reached  Monterey,  as 
before  stated,  on  the  2od  of  February,  1849. 

THE  STATK  OF  THINGS  AS  LEAKNEl)  ON  THE  GROUND. 

Here  we  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  a  Protestant  minister, 
a  Presbyterian,  belonging  to  the  same  General  Assembly 
with  ourselves,  had  come  to  San  Francisco  from  tlie  Sand- 
wich Islands  some  few  months  before,  and  was  preaching 
regularly  at  the  invitation  of  the  citizens.  This,  of  course, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  change  our  plans  of  proceedure 
again.  And  how  should  they  be  laid?  In  looking  in 
California  itself  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  l)cgan 
to  realize  the  odd  condition  of  things  of  which  we  had 
heard,  and  found  that  indeed  the  half  had  not  been  told  us. 
The  entire  American  population  had  either  gone,  or  were 
preparing  to  go  to  the  mines.  Those  even,  who  were  un- 
der the  obligation  of  contracts,  in  numerous  instances,  ran 
away.  Soldiers  deserted  their  flag,  sailors  their  ships, 
and  servants  their  employers,  and  fled  on  stolen  hoi-ses. 
Even  the  Governor  of  the  territory,  Avho  was  a  General  in 
the  United  States  Army,  together  with  an  officer  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  District,  who  messed 
tosrether,  had  for  a  considerable  time  to  take  to  the  kitchen 
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and  cook  their  own  food !  And  even  in  this  they  were 
limited  to  a  very  small  variety,  for  the  land  was  nowhere 
cultivated,  and  there  was  consequently  no  market  afford- 
ing even  those  articles  which  we  account  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

And  when  I  had  determined  to  remain  in  Monterey,  it 
was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  could  obttiin  board,  and 
when  1  did,  it  was  on  the  score  of  hospitality.  Fortu- 
nately, an  unoccupied  room  was  to  be  had  in  a  building  by 
itself,  but  not  an  article  of  furniture  could  be  found,  to  be 
bought  or  bori'owed.  Such  things  were  not  abundant,  be- 
cause they  had  all  to  be  imported  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.  Nor  was  there  a 
mechanic  in  the  place  to  make  anything  to  answ'er  a  tem- 
porary ])urpose.  The  only  resource  was  an  empt}'  shop, 
and  its  forsaken  tools,  which  the  owner  had  left  in  his 
haste  to  reach  the  mines  ;  and  singularly  enough,  my  first 
work  in  California  was  the  making  of  a  few  rude  articles 
to  serve  for  furniture  in  a  gentleman's  room. 

And  so  I  found  myself  established  and  ready  for  duty. 
Monterey  was  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Several  Amer- 
ican families  resided  there,  and  the  place  was  full  of  chil- 
dren, the  parents  of  many  of  whom  were  desirous  of  their 
learning  the  English  language.  There  seemed,  possibly, 
to  be  something  to  be  done  there,  and  nothing  very  defi- 
nite could  be  learned  of  any  other  place  at  that  time. 
Such  modern  towns  as  Sacramento,  and  Stockton,  and 
Marysville,  and  all  those  now  so  well  known  in  the  moun- 
tains, had  not  then  been  located  or  named,  nor  could  it  be 
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foreseen  where  in  the  mines,  along  the  rivers,  or  on  the 
plains,  the  incoming  population  would  center.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  best  that  I  should  remain  there  for  the  time, 
and  preach  to  the  few  who  would  assemble  to  hear ;  gather 
a  Sabbath  School ;  begin  a  school  on  week  days,  and  do 
the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  military  post — having  mean- 
while, good  opportunity  by  correspondence,  inquiry,  and 
occasional  tours  of  observation,  to  learn  the  country,  its 
peculiar  circumstances  and  wants. 

The  Sabbath  came  —  my  first  in  California.  It  was  the 
26th  of  February.  Notice  of  divine  worship  had  been 
previously  given,  and  though  the  day  was  rainy,  a 
small  audience  assembled  in  an  unfinished  room,  where 
I  preached  my  first  sermon,  from  1  Cor.  i :  23-4.  "  We 
preach  Christ  crucified  •  *  *  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God;"  presenting  the  simple  idea  that 
our  errand  to  California  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
that  it  was  meet  to  commence  with  that  theme,  at  the 
very  beginning.  It  was  a  pleasant  hour,  ena1)ling  us  to 
forget  for  the  time,  the  untoward  circumstances  by  which 
we  were  surrounded,  and  the  dubious  prospects  before  us. 

But  the  time  passed  on.  The  country  was  full  of  ru- 
mors. All  wian-kind  seemed  wild  to  get  to  the  mines. 
Our  good  steamship  was  roportetl  to  have  reached  this 
harbor,  where  not  only  passengers,  but  hands  and  officers 
deserted  and  left  her  at  anchor.  The  prospect  of  a  mail 
from  here  homeward  was  therefore  not  very  bright.  But 
by-and-bye,  on  the  1st  of  April,  came  a  mail  from  home, 
on  the  second  steamer,  bringing  news  of  what  had  trans- 
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pircd  in  the  excited  months  succeeding  our  departure. 
We  then,  for  the  first  time,  fully  realized  the  extent  of  the 
excitement  created  by  the  publication  of  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold.  It  was  evident,  by  a  glance  at  the 
newspapers  and  letters  I)rought  by  the  steamer  that  day. 
that  the  whole  country  was  moved,  and  Europe  scarcely 
less  !  "  It  is  coming,"  said  a  New  York  press,*  "  nay,  at 
hand  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  —  whatever  else  they  may 
lack,  our  children  will  not  be  destitute  of  gold.  The  world 
is  threatened  with  a  perfect  avalanche  from  California  ! 
We  are  on  the  brink  of  the  age  of  gold."  And  a  London 
print  "j"  concluded  its  remarks  by  saymg:  One  cannot  but 
recognize  in  these  glittering  spangles,  sown  in  the  sand, 
and  these  beads  adhering  to  the  rock,  a  providential  means 
of  procuring  the  settlement  of  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
coast  in  the  tvorld !"  And  so  it  seemed  to  be,  as  we  read 
paper  after  paper,  nothing  less  than  a  world-movement,  and 
that  it  was  plainly  under  the  ordering  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Else  how  came  this  conjunction  of  great  events  ? 
The  occurrence  of  the  war — the  acquisition  of  this  country 
by  it  —  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  to  open 
communication  with  it — all  this  apparently  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  great  discovery  soon  to  follow,  and  the  conse- 
quences resulting  !  It  was  too  much  for  skepticism  itself 
to  believe  that  this  coincidence  was  chance.  It  seemed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  render  certain  the  great  prospective 
importance  of  this  coast,  more  than  justifying  all  the  an- 
ticipations in  view  of  which  this  mission  was  planned. 

•New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  1848.         t  London  Times. 
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After  reading  nearly  all  day,  till  the  eyes  refused  to 
serve  longer,  I  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  a  friend,  among 
which  I  find  the  following : 

My  room  resembles  an  editor's.  Here  lie  the  papers 
in  piles  about  me.  1  have  been  reading  them  all  day ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  what  I  read  !  Is  it  possible  ?  I 
say  to  myself ;  and  then  I  read  over  the  long  columns  of 
names  of  those  that  are  on  their  way  hither !  I  confess, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tears,  when  I  think  what  is  to  be 
gained  or  lost  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  California !  As 
the  settlement  of  this  country  is  rapid,  so  in  like  manner 
will  the  development  of  its  social  and  religious  character 
be  I'apid. 

"Along  with  this  tide  of  immigration,  and  on  its  first 
wave  a  few  of  iis  have  come  in  the  service  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  what  are  we,  in  circumstances  like  these  ! " 

The  position  was  indeed  delicate  and  trying,  even  as  it 
nppears  in  the  retrospect,  after  ten  years  have  gone  by. 
At  home,  all  was  excitement,  expectation  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  companies  leaving  for  these  shores  from  all 
parts;  the  young,  the  bold, the  intelligent, crowding  every 
means  of  conveyance  ;  people  enough  to  settle  a  State, 
"tmild  cities  and  set  agoing  all  the  machinery  of  civilization 
at  once.  Many  glowing  speeches  were  made,  and  an  ex- 
cited iX^igination  was  permitted  to  soar  at  random,  pictur- 
ing a  Sta^  here  on  the  Pacific,  the  very  pattern  of  gran- 
deur. \ 

But  what  alcontrast  with  that  did  the  experience  of  life 
present,  as  it  teally  turned  out  to  be  here !    There  were 
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no  towns  to  receive  the  people,  no  houses  to  give  them 
shelter,  no  pu]>lic  l)iiil(lings  in  which  they  might  assemble, 
no  churches  to  invite  them  to  worship ;  and  what  could 
they  do  ?  What  did  it  avail  that  a  great  many,  among 
these  thousands,  were  intelligent,  educated,  capable  men, 
prepared  to  do  the  State  service  ?  They  were  here  but 
for  a  few  months,  or  at  most  two  or  three  years.  They 
were  here  to  obtain  gold, — they  did  not  possess  it.  And 
if  they  obtained  it  they  did  not  wish  to  spend  it  here. 
Their  wives,  children  and  friends,  —  all  their  permanent 
interests  were  at  home  ;  and  since  they  were  to  be  away  so 
soon,  how  could  they  give  either  time  or  money  to  the 
establishment  of  institutions  here,  requiring  years  for  their 
maturing  ?  And  besides,  everything  was  immensely  expen- 
sive ;  so  that  small  gifts,  or  a  little  attention  devoted  to 
the  public  good  would  amount  to  nothing. 

And,  still  further,  the  people  did  not  all  arrive  here  as 
they  left  home.  There  was  a  melancholy  deterioration 
of  character  in  too  many  cases ;  and  a  very  great  willing- 
ness, in  consequence,  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  relig- 
ion and  religious  institutions.  They  were  willing  to  have 
all  days  alike ;  an  unending  din  and  clamor  of  business, 
varied  with  scenes  of  coarseness,  roughness,  profanity  and 
excess. 

To  know  what  to  do,  in  such  circumstances,  and  how  to 
act,  with  an}'  prospect  of  accomplishing  good, — and  to 
know  how  to  represent  the  case  in  correspondence  at 
home, — how  to  convey  a  correct  impression  amid  circum- 
stances so  shifting  and  so  difficult  to  explain  ;  aware,  at  the 
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same  time,  of  the  weight  that  would  attach  to  our  words ; 
all  these  were  thiugs  very  difficult  to  determine. 

But  with  unwavering  confidence  in  the  importance  of 
this  field,  relying  upon  the  great  facts  and  providential 
indications  before  named,  we  determined  to  set  our  faces 
toward  the  future,  and  make  the  most  we  could  of  the 
present.  We  employed  ourselves  much  in  correspondence 
at  home  ;  seeking  to  convey  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  country  ;  its  condition,  capabilities,  resources,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  its  people,  their  habits,  disposi- 
tion and  wants. 

And,  moreover,  there  were  places  where  churches  could 
be  formed  wuth  the  prospect  of  their  being  peniianent ; 
for  there  have  always  been  found  some,  in  every  consider- 
able community,  who  were  ready  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  work  of  establisliing  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel. 

For^  doing  this,  however,  I  found  no  warrant  in  the  state 
of  things  in  Monterey.  When  the  capital  was  removed  in 
1850,  the  American  population  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
But  this  city  was  increasing  in  importance  and  size  with 
great  rapidity. 

On  a  visit  here,  in  the  fall  of  1849, 1  found  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  churches  were  clustered  near  together  in  the 
North  Western  section  of  the  town,  while  in  this  vicinity 
there  was  a  neighljorhood  of  families,  almost  equal  in  num- 
ber to  those  living  in  the  other  more  favored  jiortion. 
Moreover,  the  hills  that  separated  this  section  of  the  city 
from  that  were  almost  impassable ;  being  steep  and  high, 
and  covered  with  a  growth  of  tangled  shrubbery.  After 
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due  investigation,  I  determined,  on  leaving  Monterey,  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  congregation  here. 

With  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  Christian  gentle- 
men, a  carpenter's  shop  was  found  in  the  valle}^,  in  which 
a  small  assembly  might  convene.  This  was  considered  a 
propitious  circumstance,  for  none  of  the  other  churches 
had  been  more  fortunate  in  the  beginning.  True  to  the 
accommodating  spirit  of  the  times,  tools  were  put  awa}', 
cooking  utensils  were  removed,  boards  were  arranged  for 
seats,  and  a  chest  served  for  a  pulpit ;  and  so  we  began  our 
worship.  It  was  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1850.  The 
Sabbath  school  was  first  opened,  with  just  four  scholars. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sermon  at  which  a  small  number 
were  in  attendance.  A  notice  that  the  place  would  be 
suitably  fitted  up,  and  that  religious  worship  would  be 
held  there  regularly  thereafter  on  the  Sabbath,  was  given, 
and  thus  closed  our  first  Sabbath  worship.  Little^knew 
the  surging  crowds  in  the  streets,  in  the  saloons,  and 
around  the  noisy  "  plaza "  what  was  going  on  here  that 
day.  And  had  they  known  it  all,  how  insignificant 
would  it  have  seemed  to  them,  and  how  much  a  matter  of 
derision. 

Not  a  moment  would  it  have  interrupted  the  shufiie  of 
the  cards,  the  clink  of  the  coin,  the  ring  of  the  tumblers 
at  the  bars,  or  the  blasts  of  music,  coming  from  a  dozen 
bands  playing  incessantly  in  as  many  cloth  gambling  halls. 

In  circumstances  like  these  were  the  beffinninsrs  of 
churches  made  in  those  early  years  ;  in  places  that  seemed 
most  likely  to  be  permanent,  by  a  ministry  of  seven  men, 
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while  the  State  was  filling  up  with  a  population  of  more 
thaQ  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  It  required  cour- 
age then,  and  zeal,  and  ingenuity,  and  an  al)iding  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  and  a  strong  faith  that  God  would  take 
care  of  our  work,  and  sometime  crown  it  with  success. 
But  the  ministry  of  that  day  was  emphatically  and  liter- 
ally "  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  yc  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  Thus  the  foun- 
dations had  to  be  laid,  here  and  there,  as  best  they  might ; 
and  then  they  must  be  watched  and  built  upon  by  the 
faithful  few,  who  never  forgot  them,  and  never  faltered  in 
their  work.  The  same  general  state  of  things  existed  at 
first,  in  every  place ;  and  the  history  of  the  beginning  of 
one  of  our  churches  is  very  nearly  the  history  of  all. 

I  might  proceed  to  relate  how  in  1849,  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath, a  few  Christian  people  in  the  town  of  San  Jose  ;  made 
their  way  through  crowds,  past  the  saloons  of  gamblers, 
and  the  offices  of  land  speculators,  to  the  old  adobe  court- 
room, and  there  covenanted  together  in  the  name  of  their 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Or  how,  the  same  year,  in  a  little 
village  of  cloth  tents  pitched  under  the  oaks  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sacramento,  when  the  town  was  all  astir; 
teams  going  and  coming,  boats  and  vessels  unloading,  a  lit- 
tle congregation  assembled  regularly,  for  Divine  worship ; 
sometimes  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  open  air, 
and  sometimes  elsewhere.  Or  how,  away  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, at  a  place  called  Nevada,  a  neat  and  tasteful  house 
of  worship  was  erected  among  the  pines,  from  whence  a 
silver-toned  bell  was  accustomed  to  ring  out  its  cheerful 
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notes,  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  those  hills  and  val- 
leys, calling  the  miners  from  their  cabins  along  the  hill- 
sides to  assemble  and  worship  God.  But  all  thi.s,  though 
full  of  interest,  would  carry  me  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  discourse.  1  have  been  particular  in  giving  the 
liicts  respecting  the  earliest  years,  because  they  are  less 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  constitute  a  chapter  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  countrj^  that  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

WHAT   HAS   BEEN  ACCOMI'LISIIIOI)   IN   TIIK  KIKST  TEN  VEAKS. 

I  can  only  point  brief!}',  in  conclusion,  to  some  of  the  facts 
that  indicate  the  progress  of  the  mission  during  the  first 
ten  years.  Nearly  all  the  ministers,  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregational and  New  School  Presbyterian  bodies,  were 
commissioned  to  this  field  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  : 
and.  though  several  have  left  the  State,  the  number  at 
present  connected  with  these  bodies  is  twenty-eight.  Un- 
der their  ministry,  there  are  twenty-five  chuichcs,  most  of 
which  are  furnished  with  good  church  edifices,  and  the^' 
contain  in  all,  upwards  of  a  thousand  communicants.  This 
numbci"  seems  at  first  view,  to  be  small ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  population  of  this  country  is  so  scat- 
tered, and  that  few  comparatively  are  within  reach  of  an} 
of  these  churches,  and  that  it  is  only  within  three  or  four 
years  that  families  have  begun  to  come  and  settle,  and 
make  homes  in  the  country,  it  does  Tiot  seem  surprising 
that  it  is  at  present  no  greater.  And  it  should  be  further 
said,  that  this  membership,  small  as  it  is,  is  very  equally 
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divided  among  these  twenty-five  churches;  and  tliey  are 
established  in  the  most  important  and  influential  places  in 
the  State. 

As  a  body,  they  are  united,  energetic  and  faithful  Chris- 
tian people,  well  established  in  the  country  ;  and  they  are 
determined  to  leave  the  impress  of  their  Christian  faithful- 
ness upon  it.  But  the  influence  of  the  ministry  of  which  1 
am  speaking  for  these  ten  years,  is  by  no  me.ans  measured 
hy  the  number  of  churches  establi.«hed,  the  buildings 
erected,  or  these  rolls  of  membership.  This  influence  has 
reached  far  bejond  the  congregations  to  whom  the  minis- 
ters have  preached,  and  the  places  that  have  been  favored 
with  their  pastoral  services ;  it  has  been  a  power,  silent 
but  efficient  in  the  settling  of  social  order  and  freeing 
society  from  the  reign  of  vice. 

In  all  the  places  where  the  Gospel  has  been  steadily 
preached,  a  public  spirit  has  been  cidtivated,  .schools  and 
libraries  and  literary  societies  and  benevolent  associations 
have  been  established,  and  a  general  spirit  of  improvement 
is  plainly  apparent.  Whether  the  progress  of  these  two 
Christian  denominations  here,  for  the  first  ten  yeans,  has 
e(jualed  that  of  the  first  ten  years  of  other  of  the  newer 
American  States,!  have  no  statistics  accurately  to  determine, 
but  I  find  the  following  facts,  pertaining  to  two  States, 
that  throw  some  light  upon  the  question : 

In  Iowa,  during  the  first  twelve  years,  while  the  popu- 
lation increased  froiu  50,000  to  400,000,  the  ministry  num- 
bered 60,  the  churches  about  the  same,  and  the  member- 
ship 2,600. 
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In  Wisconsin,  during  the  first  twelve  years,  while  the 
population  grew  from  40,000  to  300,000,  the  ministry 
increased  to  106,  the  chiu-ches  to  150,  and  the  member- 
ship to  5,400. 

In  California,  in  the  first  ten  years,  while  the  population 
has  risen  from  50,000  to  500,000,  the  number  of  ministers 
has  increased  to  25,  the  churches  to  28,  and  the  number 
of  members  to  1,000. 

In  this  comparison  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  two 
impoi'tant  years  yet  before  us,  to  niake  the  length  of  time 
included  in  the  estimate  eq\ial  to  that  covered  by  the 
above  figures  respecting  Iowa  and  Wisconsin ;  and  that 
our  great  distance  from  the  Eastern  States,  the  difficulty 
and  ex])ensiveness  of  getting  here,  and  the  peculiarly  un- 
settled condition  of  our  society,  would  necessarily  forbid 
the  expectation  that  progress  here,  reckoned  by  such  sta- 
tistics as  these,  would  be  as  great  as  in  those  nearer  agricul- 
tural States,  where  land  titles  are  good,  and  families  move 
to  make  them  homes. 

Beyond  the  immediate  work  of  preaching  and  sustain- 
ing the  Gospel,  these  two  denominations  have  taken  a 
leading  part  with  other  Christian  people  in  promoting  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  State  generally ; 
in  the  efforts  to  advance  temperance,  and  furnish  the  Bible 
and  religious  tracts  to  all  the  people.  The}^  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
oldest  religious  journal  on  the  coast,  The  Pacific,  and  sus- 
taining it  for  eight  years  past,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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During  all  these  years  it  has  made  its  weekly  visits  to 
its  many  thousands  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  had,  and  has  still,  subscribers  in 
almost  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  In  maintaining  this 
prominent  and  important  Chri.^tian  agency,  a  very  large 
number  of  Christian  people  of  various  denominations  unite, 
and  its  prospects  for  permanence  and  usefulness  were 
never  so  good  as  they  are  now. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  borne  a  similar  part  in 
founding  the  College  of  California — a  w  ork  in  which  they 
share  the  labor  and  the  honor  with  others,  who  are  as 
heartily  interested  in  it  as  they  —  and  a  work  of  which 
a  distingushed  jurist  and  Christian  philanthropist  of  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts  lately  expressed  this  opinion  : 

"  If  there  is  one  spot  of  more  interest  than  another  in 
this  vast  continent,  stretching  as  it  does  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  exerting  an  inliuence  already  great  and  raj)idly 
increasing,  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  all  continents, 
and  for  ages  to  come,  that  spot,  in  my  view,  is  the  first 
well  endowed  seat  of  learning,  jjaptized  with  religion, 
which  is,  or  soon  will  be,  established  in  California,"*  In  such 
a  work,  so  highly  and  so  justly  appreciated  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  country,  it  is  a  joy  and  an  honor  to  have  part. 

And  during  this  ten  years,  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions have  not  been  behind  us  in  enterprise,  in  works  of 
well-doing,  and  in  progress  ;  so  that  now  tlie  number  of 
Protestant  ministers  in  the  State  is  put  down  at  221  : 
the  number  of  churches  1-33,  embracing  a  membership  ot 
6,652.t 

•  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley'e  Speech,  Oct.  1858.  t  Cal.  Register's  ftatiMic«. 
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Meanwhile  the  country  at  large  has  made  rapid  advances 
in  evcrythinj^  that  constitutes  a  sound  and  healthful  pros- 
perity. It  has  sprung  up  from  almost  nothing,  from  being 
foreign  and  unknown  territory,  and  has  become  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  From  its  mines  it  has  given  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  ;  from  its  vast  grazing  grounds,  so  long  the  range  of 
wild  herds,  there  are  now  fenced,  and  under  cultivation, 
not  less  than  a  million  of  acres  ;  its  inhabitants  number 
half  a  million  souls,  and  of  these  nearly  fifty  thousand  are 
children.  Schools  and  literary  societies  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  State,  and  the  public  libraries  already  in  ex- 
istence, contain  seventy-five  thousand  vohnnes.  Ten  yedm 
ago  one  w^cokly  newspaper  was  all  we  could  boast,  whereas 
now  it  requires  very  nearly  one  hundred  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  reading  public. 
Then  news  had  to  creep  along  slowly  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  to  and  from  the  mines,  carried  on  horseback  by 
weekly  or  semi-monthly  expresses  ;  but  now  our  news  is 
quickly  communicated  by  the  swiftest  steamers,  and  the 
most  rapid  stages,  over  the  whole  State,  or  transmitted 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  telegraphic  wire,  stretching  away 
in  many  directions,  to  the  remotest  parts.  And  now,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  ten  years,  we  find  ourselves  living  in 
a  city,  sprung  up  from  a  mere  hamlet,  aspiring  to  be  the 
third  commercial  city  of  the  Union!  A  city  of  70,000 
inhabitants,  with  schools  and  churches,  with  humane  and 
benevolent  institutions,  literary  associations  and  libraries, 
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and  works  of  art,  with  noble  structures  lining  our  streets 
for  the  service  of  commerce,  and  tasteful  and  elegant  resi- 
dences for  homes  for  our  people,  adorning  the  hills  anil 
valleys  around  !  At  the  same  time  our  trade  is  reaching 
out,  as  the  various  resources  of  the  country  develop,  and 
finds  new  channels  to  the  north,  and  the  south,  to  the  east, 
and  the  west. 

Of  course,  ten  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the  existence 
of  a  State  or  a  city,  is  nothing  more  than  its  infancy  ;  and 
if  that  infancy  with  us  has  developed  so  much  of  strength, 
ability,  and  promise,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  for  our 
youth  and  maturity  !  Time  is  hastening  on,  and  contrib- 
uting to  our  advancement  as  it  goes.  Our  population  is 
increasing,  and  our  institutions  are  becoming  established. 
The  people  from  many  quarters  are  assembling  about  us, 
and  ai  e  m.iking  for  themselves  homes.  In  the  midst  of 
this  movement,  so  steady  and  constant,  even  now  in  the.>*e 
early  years,  it  needs  not  the  aided  vision  of  any  "  seer  " 
to  enable  any  one  to  say  : 

"  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be  ; 
The  first  low  u-aih  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet,  and  warm  ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form  !  " 

And  while  this  is  going  on,  and  in  the  second  ten  years 
now  beginning,  we  will  with  all  diligence  preach  the  gos- 
pel, as  the  only  regenerating  and  divinely  saving  power  in 
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human  society.  The  influence  of  the  gospel  we  will  seek 
to  establish  and  disseminate,  that  in  years  to  come,  when 
this  coast  shall  teem  with  a  population  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  it  may  bless  the  whole 
land,  and  be  borne  on  the  tide  of  commerce  and  civilized 
intercourse  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  East. 


II. 

SOME  OF  THE  PECULIAR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CAL 
IFORNIA,  AS  A  MISSIONARY  FIELD,  DURING 
THE   LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


n.  Coil  ix:  23  —  'In  i.Anous  uokk  auckdant." 

There  arc  several  marked  peculiarities  that  have  distin- 
guished this  country  as  a  field  for  missionary  eftbrt  during 
ten  years  past,  and  have  made  it  different  from  any  before 
known.  Most  of  these  peculiarities  have  resulted  from 
one  single  cause  —  the  asscnihling  here  of  a  population  draini 
together  in  pursuit  of  gold — and  they  ought  now  to  be  con- 
sidered and  remembered,  for  they  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  estimate  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
up  to  this  time,  and  in  all  plans  that  are  laid  for  doing  good. 
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They  should  also  be  described  to  the  friends  of  this  mis- 
sion, and  of  pure  religion  in  the  older  States,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  just  idea  of  the  facts  as  they  have  existed 
here,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  know  what  re- 
sults to  expect  from  the  labor  that  has  been  expended, 
and  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  supply  this 
new  and  remote  State  with  an  evangelical  ministry. 

First  in  the  enumeration  of  these  peculiarities,  1  will 
mention  —  The  great  varieiy  of  things  the  minister  km  been 
obliged  to  do. 

All  who  have  come  and  commenced  congregations  in 
new  places  have  had  sul>stantially  the  same  experience, 
varied  only  in  slight  circumstances.  The  beginning  may 
have  been  made  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  thousands 
or  hundreds,  but  always  with  the  same  absence  of  facilities 
and  advantages.  Every  missionary  found  the  people  in 
the  place  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  minister,  living  in  tents 
or  ctibins,  or  in  houses  of  the  most  unsubstantial  structure. 
Perhaps  the  place  had  not  been  known  or  inhabited  at  all 
twelve  months  before.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  public 
buildings  or  rooms  where  an  assembly  could  convene  for 
public  worship  ;  and  the  missionary,  a  stranger,  knowing 
no  one,  and  among  an  excited  midtitude,  also  unknown  in 
most  cases  to  each  other,  had  to  devise  the  best  arrange- 
ments he  could.  Whatever  place  he  could  find,  whether 
in  the  open  air,  or  beneath  some  tent-roof,  he  had  to  pitch 
upon  it,  and  then  give  notice  in  any  way  most  likely  to 
attract  attention,  that  there  would  be  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath.    In  the  general  bustle  and  conl'usion  of  bus- 
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iness,  the  announcement  would  gather  a  few,  who,  either 
from  true  sympathy,  or  curiosity,  would  assemble ;  and 
through  them,  probably,  better  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  the  futmo.  And  then  tlierc  must  be  visiting  and 
making  acquaintance,  and  a  mingling  with  the  huiTying, 
noisy  multitude,  till  it  is  ascertained  whether  it  is  best  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  congregation.  It  turns 
out  that  it  is  ;  then  the  planning  must  be  done  mainly  by 
the  minister.  He  may  get  a  little  help  in  this  from  now 
and  then  a  man  who  will  or  can  spare  moments  enough 
from  his  business  to  consult  with  him,  but  the  plan,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  his. 

To  begin  with,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  kind  of  a 
house  of  worship)  must  be  erected,  and  upon  him  falls  the 
burden  of  the  work,  as  much  as  if  it  were  his  own  private 
enterprise.  First  comes  the  raising  of  money.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  must  go  about,  day  by  day,  soliciting  and 
gathering  a  little  here  and  there  among  strangers  of  every 
variety  of  occupation  and  disposition,  till  enough  is  col- 
lected to  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  building. 
In  prosecuting  this  part  of  the  undertaking  there  must  be 
extraordinary  patience  and  perseverance.  One  successful 
missionary  in  a  mining  town  recorded  his  experience  in 
this  part  of  the  work  thus :  Many  said  they  were  going 
home  immediately,  and  cared  nothing  for  California,  not 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  build  churches  for  her.  There  was 
no  use  in  building  churches  or  preaching  here.  They 
had  always  given  to  such  things  at  home,  but  they  came 
out  here  to  make  money,  and  they  were  going  to  keep  it. 
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and  by-and-bye  build  churches  and  support  the  gospel  in 
the  States.  Others  were  opposed  to  sectarianism.  If  the 
church  was  to  be  free  and  open  to  all,  meaning  by  all. 
every  wandering  sect  that  might  come  along  in  the  name 
of  religion,  they  would  give  as  inuch  as  any  one.  Other.<? 
again,  did  not  believe  the  Bible.  Some  had  seen  too 
many  ministers  at  monte-tables  to  trust  the  first  one  that 
came  along.  In  the  case  of  many,  to  attempt  to  get  their 
gold  seemed  like  contending  with  wild  beasts  for  their 
prey.  Often,  and  even  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  a  pile  of 
auriferous  gravel  or  surface  dirt  for  seat,  or  platform,  were 
objections  heard  and  answered,  cavils  refuted,  questions 
proposed,  argument,  illustration  and  anecdote  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  to  the  retiu-ning  Californian  a  betrer  doc- 
trine, i.  e., '  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself;'  to  correct  infidel 
notions  that  were  working  like  unholy  leaven  ;  in  short,  to 
preach  to  hundreds  who  were  not  at  all  wont  to  remember 
the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary,  the  Bible  or  their  God." 

After  the  raising  of  the  money,  or  more  likely  in  con- 
nection with  it,  must  come  the  expending  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  material  and  in  payment  for  the  work,  to- 
gether with  the  superintendence  of  that  work  while  it  is 
in  progress.  Then  must  follow  the  finishing  and  the  fitting 
up,  and  finally  the  dedication,  in  which  the  minister 
pears  for  the  first  time  in  his  proper  vocation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work. 

In  all  this  variety  and  diversity  of  care,  the  minister 
has  always  found  some  volunteering  to  help,  to  the  very 
extent  of  their  power ;  but  they  have  generally  been  few, 
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and  burdened  with  their  own  business.  At  the  same  tinnc, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  be  sustained,  and  Sabbath 
services  prepared  for  ;  the  sick  must  be  visited,  and  fune- 
rals attended  ;  strangers  welcomed,  and  directed,  and 
assisted,  often  in  the  beginning  of  their  residence.  The 
work  of  the  last  ten  years  has  thus  tested  the  ingenuity 
and  tact,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ability  and  resources  of 
ministers  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Meanwhile,  everything  that  has  been  done,  has  been  at  great 
cost  and  expense. 

Any  suitable  place  of  worship  required  for  its  erection 
at  least  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  more  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  —  a  large  amount,  indeed,  for  one  man  to 
collect  of  strangers  in  little  sums,  by  personal  solicitation. 
And  while  this  was  going  on,  the  minister  must  live,  and 
that  at  a  far  greater  cost  than  the  little  congregation  could 
bear.  The  rent  of  a  small  house,  containing  three  small 
rooms,  varied  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
Domestic  service  was  so  costly  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
account.  The  prices  of  provisions,  especially  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  two  or  three  times  what  they  are  now.  Travel- 
ing expenses  were  very  heavy,  and  every  movement  re- 
quired money. 

Again  :  Ail  that  was  attempted  totvard  religions  institutions 
liere  in  pad  years  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  an  overrvling 
excitement. 

The  possibility,  the  chance  of  speedy  and  large  gains, 
and  perhaps  of  sudden  wealth,  excited  the  whole  commu- 
nity.   The  miner  was  excited  about  his  claim  ;  the  specu- 
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lator  about  his  lands,  and  the  merchant  about  his  profits 
of  trade ;  and  the  facts  related  of  some  in  the  mines  who 
were  very  fortunate,  and  the  unexpected  occurrences  that 
had  made  others,  httle  thinking  it,  unexpectedly  wealthy, 
perhaps  by  real  estate,  or  the  extraordinary  high  price  of 
•some  article  of  merchandise,  all  tended  to  keep  expectation 
up  to  fever  heat ;  and  this  was  what  everybody  wanted. 
They  w  ere  in  haste  to  make  money,  so  a.s  to  be  soon  away 
and  at  home  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competence,  if 
not  of  a  fortune.    And  this  phantom  of  success  was  always 
tempting  people,  coming  just  within  the  grasp  now  oi" 
one,  and  now  of  another,  and  then  for  the  most  part  bound- 
ing off;  but  being  yet  in  full  view,  redouljling  the  eager- 
ness of  pursuit.     And  adverse  circumstances  thrusting 
themselves  in  to  turn  men  aside  in  their  pursuit  of  suc- 
cess were  battled  vigorously  and  powerfully,  as  they 
scarcely  ever  were  elsewhere.    At  first,  people  thought 
they  could,  by  one  grand  exertion,  reach  their  indi- 
vidual ends  without  paying  much  attention  to  social  order 
or  civil  government.    But  they  were  soon  undeceived  ;  for 
the  wicked  and  designing,  aware  of  their  chance,  began  to 
prey  upon  society,  and  threw  town  after  town,  and  city 
after  city,  and  sometimes  the  whole  country  together,  into 
the  utmost  confusion.    And  besides,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral prevailing  excitements  respecting  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  various  and  remote  parts,  that  have  swept  over  the 
country  like  a  tempest,  intensely  moving  the  public  mmd 
for  the  tune.    In  other  regions,  particularly  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  pendency  of  questions  of  title  to  the 
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lands,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  litigation,  have 
kept  the  minds  of  people  in  a  feverish  state.  We  have 
lived  in  the  region  of  storms  and  tornadoes,  and  they  have 
come  down  upon  us  often  with  very  little  warning,  and 
when  we  least  expected  them. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  this  earnest,  excited,  uncertain 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  ministry  have  been  obliged 
to  labor,  seizing  every  possible  opportunity  to  gain  atten-  ' 
tion  to  religion,  and  awaken  it  with  all  intensity  ;  not  know- 
ing at  what  moment  some  new  and  dissipating  excitement 
might  carry  away  all  before  it.    The  only  time  we  have 
ever  seen  a  general  attention  to  religion,  betokening  the 
approach  of  a  revival,  one  of  those  great  excitements 
swept  over  the  whole  State,  and  drew  after  it  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  public.    Some  blessed  fruit  was  borne, 
comely,  and  beautiful,  and  rich,  unto  eternal  life  ;  but  the 
great  and  glorious  promise  of  hope  was  blasted  and  has 
never  revived  !    We  live  where  mammon  claims  the  right 
of  sole  dominion,  and  he  i-ules  with  an  iron  scepter !  But 
you  can  all  bear  me  witness,  with  what  frequency  those 
sweeping  excitements  have  agitated  society,  and  how  they 
have  hindered  the  progress  of  religion. 

And  it  has  been  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  t/iere  /m 
been  an  extraordimnj  readhms  to  igrm'e  religion  in  California, 
and  abjure  tJie  reign  of  principle,  and  strike  for  wJiat  was  profit - 
able,  expedient,  or  popular. 

Multitudes  who  have  been  the  sworn  disciples  of  Christ 
at  home,  have  never  made  it  known  in  this  country.  They 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  numbered  among  the  ene- 
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mies  of  their  LonL  and  it  i^  deeply  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  them  will  be  disowned  of  him  in  the  la.«t  great  day ! 
Many  who  have  advocated  and  practiced  nrict  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drink?  as  a  beverage  elsewhere, 
have  here  broken  their  pledge,  trampled  npon  principles 
thev  knew  to  be  right-  and  have  fallen  into  the  loose 
habiti?  that  have  prevailed.    And  even  the  principle  of  the 
life-long  obligation  of  the  marriage-vow,  many  have  ven- 
tured to  think-  or  pretend  to  think.  wa.s  a  whim  or  a  refined 
^uperrtition.  and  have  dared  to  break  it  at  willl  For 
many  a  generation  will  this  whole  land  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  thi*  sort  ah«ady  committed  here.    But  this  extreme 
restiveness-  under  the  restraint  of  any  principle  that 
checked  present  appetite,  has  been  singularly  manilest  in 
vears  past,  and  far  too  often  indulged.    The  spirit  of  im- 
patience, chafing  at  restraint,  has  everywhere  opposed  the 
work  of  the  minister.    It  has  risen  up.  and  revolted  against 
the  Authority  in  whose  name  he  ha-  gpoken.    It  has  said  : 
We  will  not  have  this  religion  to  reign  over  us. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  country-  as  a  missionary  field 
has  been-  the  u/iirermi  de*e€ralion  of  iht  Sabbath. 

When  the  multitudes  linded  here  in  1849-50,  the  great 
majority  cared  nothing  for  the  day,  and  those  who  did 
••are,  and  desired  to  observe  it,  were  hardly  able  to  do  so. 
Scattered  about  in  tents  among  others,  they  could  only 
dL«!tinguish  it  by  refraining  fcom  ordinary  labor.  Thus,  as 
it  were,  by  general  consent,  the  sacredness  of  the  day  was 
practically  forgotten  in  every  place,  and  the  business  of 
merchants,  and  of  many  kinds  of  mechaniciv.  was  more 
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active  on  that  day  than  on  any  other  of  the  week.  The 
Sabbath  was  iDrincipally  distinguished  by  the  unusual  crowd 
of  people  engaged  in  trade,  by  the  coming  and  going  of 
stages,  and  teams  loaded  with  merchandise  ;  while  above 
all  other  noise  and  din  resounded  the  voices  of  auctioneers 
and  criers,  haranguing  their  crowds  in  the  streets.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  darker  picture  of  dissijintion  and 
excess.  Said  one,  writing  from  a  mountain  town  in  1853  : 
"The  Sabbath  dawned,  a  lovely  day.  All  nature  seemed 
to  praise  God  ;  but  not  so  with  man.  All  stores  were 
open,  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  was  heard,  and  I  was  told 
that  more  business  was  done  upon  this  day  of  the  week 
than  upon  all  the  others  put  together."  Another,  writing 
from  another  toAvn.  the  same  year,  says :  "  The  Sabbath  i> 
awfully  desecrated.  It  is  the  great  day  of  business  and 
pleasure.  Every  store  and  shop  is  open  and  filled  with 
customers.  On  the  way  to  church  I  pass  three  large  gam- 
bling saloons  in  full  blast,  each  containing  three  times  the 
number  that  are  found  in  any  worshipping  assembly  in 
town.  Stages  are  constantly  arriving,  crowded  with  miners 
from  adjacent  camps,  to  spend  the  day  in  dissipation  or 
riot,  or  in  business.  Enormous  trains  of  freight  wagons 
are  coming  in  ;  the  merchants  are  interested  in  their  arri- 
val on  this  day,  for  unloading  their  goods  is  a  cheap  way  of 
advertising.  All  these  things,  together  with  dog,  bear  and 
bull  fights  are  here  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  Sabbath !" 

And  this  is  the  record  of  still  another.  "  On  the  Sabbath 
I  pass  by  a  saloon.  It  is  crowded.  There  are  tables  loaded 
with  coin,  and  men, — yes,  and  women  too,  are  about  them. 
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The  proprietor  of  this  saloon,  though  a  man  of  infamous 
notoriety  in  the  place  from  which  he  came,  is  here  some- 
what of  n  lion.  I  go  on,  and  I  pass  a  room  where  a  man 
is  finishing  on  the  eve  of  the  clay  of  God,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  a  walk  which  has  heen  continued  from 
four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon  without  cessation, 
either  to  eat  or  sleep.  A  crowd  is  in  the  room,  on  the 
walk  and  in  the  street,  who  pay  fifty  cents  each  to  see  the 
wonder.  I  hear  a  hell  and  a  crier.  It  is  the  summons  to 
the  theater.  A  hand  of  music  in  connection  with  a  circus 
has  played  almost  constantly  during  the  day  and  evening. 
Houses  of  suspicious,  nay,  notorious  character  are  upon 
our  public  streets.  We  must  pass  them  often.  There  are 
places  without  number  where  liquors  are  sold  and  drank. 
Our  stores  and  offices  and  shops  are  crowded,  and  never 
does  the  artisan  or  the  business-man  labor  as  to-day." 

And  still  another  says :  "  On  each  Sabbath-day  may  be 
heard,  mingling  with  the  tones  of  the  church-going  bell, 
and  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer, — the  piano,  and  the 
money-chinck  of  gambling  houses,  the  violin,' and  drum, 
and  tripping  step  of  the  -fandangos;'  the  loud  laughs 
and  curses  of  half  intoxicated  men;  the  growl  and  bark 
and  yell  of  fighting  dogs;  and  underneath  these,  the  'busy 
hum  of  the  sons  of  trade.'" 

Amid  scenes  like  these,  the  ministry  of  the  past  ten 
years  have  had  to  pursue  their  work.  Tn  the  beginning, 
it  has  been  in  every  place  alike.  And  in  every  place 
where  they  have  persevered,  these  terrible  evils  have 
abiited.    But  it  has  required  faith  and  courage  and  great 
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persistence  to  grapple  with  such  evils,  and  contend  with 
them  to  the  end.  These  conflicts  with  wickedness  have 
been  a  stern  reality  in  this  State.  They  have  tried  every 
man's  force  and  endurance  to  the  utmost.  And  what 
has  been  done,  has  been  accomplished  again.st  these  fear- 
ful odds.  It  has  been  the  work  of  a  determined  few,  in 
the  face  of  these  unprecedented  difficulties. 

Concerning  these  obstacles  to  Christian  effort,  another 
writer  upon  California  has  said :  "  The  manner  of  living  and 
social  customs  here  are  unfavorable  to  the  minister's  work. 
For  so  large  a  population,  the  number  of  families  residing 
together  in  the  'family  home'  is  exceedingly  small.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  cither  unmarried,  or  live  here 
without  their  families,  taking  their  meals  promiscuously 
at  restaurants,  and  lodging  for  a  week,  or  perhaps  only  a 
night,  in  the  same  place.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
such  a  society  is  not  easily  accessible  to  Christian  teachers, 
or  to  the  operation  of  moral  and  religious  organizations. 
vSuch  a  people  may  bo  said  to  have  no  homes, — to  l)e 
literally  a  floating  population ;  and  if  brought  within  any 
particular  influence,  the  occasion  must  be  sought  by.them- 
selves.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  the  appropriate  observ- 
aiTce  of  the  Sabbath  is  often  neglected  here,  by  persons 
who,  at  home,  are  regular,  and  even  rigid  in  their  observ- 
ance of  it.  The  people  have  come  to  gather  gold,  and  as 
they  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  at  the  same  time, 
they  contrive  some  conscience-quieting  excuse  to  kneel, 
while  here,  with  idolatrous  devotion  at  the  idtar  of  mam- 
mon." 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  points,  because  the 
facts  are  prominent  and  ruling  ones  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  must  have  their  place  upon  the  record. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  our  population  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  floating  one.  There  have  been  several 
leading  causes  that  have  combined  to  make  it  so.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  came,  not  to  settle,  but  to  go  where 
they  could  make  the  most  money,  and  retum  home  soon- 
est. When  this  purpose  to  return  gradually  gave  way 
and  a  determination  to  remain  here  was  formed,  the  occu- 
pations of  all  engaged  in  mining,  and  business  dependent 
on  mining,  subjected  them  to  the  necessity  of  frequent 
removals  from  place  to  place.  And  those  who  devoted 
their  time  to  agriculture  were  unsettled  for  another  rea- 
son. All  the  best  farming  land  Is  covered  with  conflicting 
titles,  and  no  persons,  of  course,  living  upon  such  lands 
can  count  themselves  settled,  or  feel  courage  or  inclina- 
tion to  make  much  outlay  for  institutions  looking  mainly 
to  the  future  for  their  value !  Where  titles  are  so  uncer- 
tain, there  is  no  foundation  to  anything.  There  is  no 
stability  or  repose  even  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  little 
readiness  to  unite  in  measures  of  civil,  social,  or  religious 
improvement. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  communities,  very  un- 
favorable to  the  success  of  the  minister's  work,  has  been 
the  abifenee  of  those  social  ties  and  bonds  of  relatiomhip  thai  un/te 
families  and  indiiiduals  in  older  societies,  and  ceinait  them  together 
in  interest  and  affection.  As  strangers,  or  as  those  but  slightly 
acquainted,  people  may  unite  in  giving  to  a  common  cause. 
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and  maintaining  good  institutions ;  but  when  Cliristian.s 
awake  to  the  duty  of  prayer  and  personal  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  their  neighbors,  the  heart  is 
greatly  enlisted  and  eflbrts  are  greatly  increased,  if  the 
individuals  in  question  are  esteemed  and  loved  as  friends 
and  relatives.  There  are  not  many  cases  where  this  power 
comes  into  operation  in  a  society  as  new  as  that  in  the 
various  towns  of  this  State. 

Again,  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  interior  of  this  State,  in  the 
summer,  is  a  circmnstunce  much  in  the  way  of  a  minister's  success. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  long  sunny  days  for  the  six 
months  through,  is  debilitating  and  exhau-sting.  Severe 
intellectual  eflTort  and  regular  habits  of  stiidy  are  almost 
impossible,  while  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral 
duty,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  at  out-stations  is 
very  Ditiguing.  And  preaching  itself  is  a  severe  wear 
upon  the  vital  energies.  But  all  these  disadvantages  of 
climate  to  the  minister  himself,  are  of  but  small  account 
when  compared  with  the  weariness  they  cause  his  wufe. 
For,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  great  cost  of  domestic 
service  puts  it  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  minister,  with 
his  limited  and  uncertain  salary.  Alone,  therefore,  in  the 
charge  of  her  house,  and  the  care  of  her  little  children ; 
subject  to  the  multitudes  of  calls,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  given  to  hospitality,"  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  word, 
what  chance  is  there  that  a  woman  can  endure  for  many 
years,  however  strong  her  constitution  may  have  been 
originall}',  and  however  much  she  may  have  the  great 
work  of  her  mission  at  heart  ? 
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Finally,  evert/thing  pertaining  to  the  success  of  churches  and 
instUidi/ms  connected  with  the  Gospel  has  been  at  all  iimes  sur- 
rounded with  great  nnfetiainff/. 

Some  of  w.«  remember  the  day  when  this  church  wa** 
half  finished,  and  the  work  so  far  was  completely  paid  for, 
and  just  then  the  great  May  fire  of  1851  consumed  thi- 
city,  and  left  it  a  wide  desolation  of  a.shes  and  .smoulder- 
ing ruines !  No  more  could  we  collect  for  completing  the 
house  on  that  subscription  paper,  and  to  open  another 
would  have  been  folly.  There  was  no  other  resort  but  a 
loan,  entailing  a  burdensome  debt,  overhanging  us  for  at 
least  four  yearn  In  Marysville,  some  years  after,  the 
church  buildinec  it.-elf  was  burned,  and  that  in  Sacramento 
barely  esca])ed  a  similar  fate,  and  this  only  to  fall  a  few 
years  after  l>efore  the  wider  sweep  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. Then  the  church  in  Nevada  fell ;  that  beautiful 
church,  the  first  to  go  up  in  the  mountains.  And  more 
recently,  a  new  and  tasteful  building  jast  completed  in 
Dowiiieville,  the  pride  of  the  village,  before  it  had  been 
dedicated  or  used,  took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
We  had  hardly  expressed  our  regrets  at  that,  and  sent  our 
offerings  of  sympathy  to  the  afilicted  church,  ^hen  we 
were  startled  with  the  inteUigence  that  the  church  in 
Sonora  was  in  ashes.  A  fine  and  comely  house,  the  result 
of  years  of  patient  toil  and  great  exertion  consumed  all 
in  a  few  moments !  The  measure  of  the  losses  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  recital,  can  never  be  understood  out- 
side of  California.  But  those  little  churches  with  their 
constant  pastors  though  ca,st  down,  have  not  been  de- 
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stroyed.  All  have  been  enabled  in  one  way  or  another 
to  rebuild,  and  some  possess  better  edifices  than  before. 
Nor  do  these  facts  illustrate  the  only  kind  of  uncertainty 
that  has  surrounded  the  way  of  these  churches.  Often, 
when  the  Gospel  has  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
public  and  reaching  the  hearts  of  many,  giving  promise 
of  results,  some  civil  disorder  has  broken  out,  filling  the 
whole  coinuumity  with  sudden  excitement,  —  or  some  re- 
verse has  happened  in  the  commercial  circles,  shaking  at 
once  all  business  confidence,  and  prostrating  all  courage 
for  improvements.  And  so  again  and  again  have  we  been 
thrown  back  upon  choatic  disorder,  slowly  each  time  to 
work  our  way  out,  in  the  hope  that  the  like  would  not 
occur  again. 

But  the  years  are  gone  —  those  first  ten  years  of  our 
State's  history — and  their  record  is  completed.  I  have 
sought  to  recall  some  of  the  characteristios  of  those  years, 
as  they  have  pertained  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  not 
because  the  retrospect  is  agi-eeable  or  ver}^  satisfactory  to 
remember,  but  because  it  is  important  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  work.  But  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  future 
and  survey  our  woi'k,  surrounded  now  Avith  more  encour- 
aging prospects.  This  noble  country,  by  its  mild  and 
varied  climate,  and  its  numerous  advantages,  has  con- 
verted a  great  multitude  of  sojourners  into  citizens  and 
perm.ment  inhabitants.  They  begin  to  dwell  in  their  own 
houses.  Their  families  are  here.  They  are  surrounding 
themselves  with  Mie  refinements  and  elegancies  of  life. 
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The  feveri>h  anxiety  for  sudden  gains  is  material!}'  mod- 
erated. A  steady  business,  yieldinir  a  fair  competence,  is 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  unworthy  a  man's  time.  Atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  civil  affairs,  and  economy  and 
thrift  begin  to  appear  there  also :  and  oar  public  credit 
stands  fair  before  the  world.  Sound  character  and  irre- 
proachable habits  begin  to  be  estimated  at  their  true  value, 
and  to  command  places  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Re- 
ligion is  greatly  more  respected,  even  by  those  who  do 
not  profess  any  love  for  it.  Increasing  numbers  attend 
divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath  wherever  there  are  estab- 
li.shed  congregation;?,  and  there  are  some  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  pastor  of  that  endless  detail  of  things  that  a 
few  years  ago  fell  all  upon  him.  The  Sabbath  is  more 
generally  observed  ever\-where,  especially  where  there 
are  places  of  worship  to  which  people  can  resort.  The 
noisy  and  barbarous  amusements  of  former  years  are  no 
longer  tolerated  to  any  extent,  and  the  tendency  Is  toward 
the  suspeiision  uf  all  kinds  of  business  on  Sun<l:i\  .  -  in 
other  States. 

There  is  greater  permanence  and  more  system  to  busi- 
ness in  the  towns,  and  in  the  mines,  and  consequently 
more  stability  to  the  population.  The  great  cause  of  fluc- 
tuation in  the  agricultural  neighborhoods  —  conflicting 
land-titles — is  slowly  giving  way.  though  it  promises  long 
to  operate  against  the  best  interest'^  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  in  business,  men  are  more  secure — le.**?  liable 
to  reverses  and  sudden  financial  troubles  than  formerly, 
and  consequently  they  can  without  atixiety,  turn  their 
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attention  to  the  higher  interests  of  religion  and  immor- 
tality. There  are  those  who  determine  to  do  what  they 
can  to  make  this  country  a  place  fit  to  be  the  inheritance 
and  home  of  a  Christian  people,  and  thus  leave  it  to  their 
children  after  them.  They  are  joining  together  in  plans 
for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  society  ;  rearing  institu- 
tions of  education  and  religion ;  spreading  the  Bible  and 
Christian  religion  throughout  the  land.  There  are  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  who  join  with  the  pastors  in  earnest 
Cliristian  eflbrt  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  all.  So  opens  the  second  ten  years.  After  all  the 
difficulties,  and  doubts,  and  dark  uncertainties  of  the  past, 
thus  hopefully  are  we  permitted  to  set  our  hands  to  the 
work  of  the  future.  We  may  look  for  more  helpers.  As 
population  increases,  and  the  new  fields  call  for  them,  the 
Missionary  Society  will  not  be  slow  to  increase  our  mini.s- 
try.  So  let  us  go  forth  then  anew,  in  the  name  of  our 
divine  Master.  Though  few,  we  are  entrusted  with  the 
establishment  and  defence  of  the  gospel  in  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  central.  From  us 
must  emanate  infiuences  of  salvation  northward,  to  our 
new  sister  State  ;  eastward,  to  the  gathering  population 
the  other  side  of  the  Sierras ;  southward,  too,  and  west- 
ward, flir  over  the  broad  ocean,  to  the  centers  of  pagandom 
itself 

Philanthropists !  Christians  !  our  situation  is  conspicu- 
ous and  responsible  !  Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  given  us  here  to  do !  Everything  en- 
courages us  to  work  with  our  might,  in  this  forming  time 
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of  ^society.  We  wield  influences  that  reach  far,  far  into 
the  future.  Let  u.s  not  attempt  too  much,  but  let  us  do 
well  what  we  undertake.  Let  us  work  for  the  approba- 
tion of  our  divine  Lord,  and  not  for  men,  and  so  press  on 
in  the  duties  of  every  day. 

Not  many  tens  of  years  are  to  pass  with  any  of  us,  before 
we  go  to  render  each  our  account  to  Him  personally. 
How  many  entered  with  us  into  the  strange  and  exciting 
scenes  of  the  ten  years  gone,  and  have  not  come  on  with 
us  to  see  its  close.  So  will  it  be  with  many  of  us,  before 
another  ten  years  has  gone  l»y.  They  have  fallen  by  the 
way.  Let  the  thought  stimulate  us  to  work  while  it  is 
day,  and  fill  us  with  redoubled  zeal  !  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  where  we  can  nuike  our  lives  .so  valuable  to 
the  world.  Let  us  expend  them  with  a  true  Christian 
economy,  such  as"  we  shall  approve  when  we  review  our 
course  in  another  world,  from  which  we  can  never  return 
to  correct  the  errors  or  neglects  of  the  present  life.  And 
.so  may  we  all  meet  the  welcome  approval  of  our  Lord. 
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SERMON 


Luke,  v:4. 

"When  He  had  left  speaking  He  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep, 
and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught. 

JdSHUA,  xviii:8. 

"And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you?" 


These  words  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  were  addressed  by  our  bles.sed  Lord  to  a 
fisherman,  who,  with  his  partners,  Iiad  just  passed  through  a  long  night  of  toil  that 
liad  brought  no  reward  for  their  laliors.  The  vessel  in  which  tliey  had  spent  these  fruit- 
less iiours,  now  lying  near  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  (iennesaret,  had  furnished  a  con- 
venient place  from  which  to  address  those  who  jjressed  upon  the  divine  Speaker  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  "And  wlien  He  had  left  speaking,  He  said  unto  Simon, 
Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  yovn*  nets  for  a  draught.  .Simon,  answering, 
said  unto  Him,  Master,  we  ha\e  toiled  all  the  night  and  ha\e  taken  nothing;  ne\-er- 
theless,  at  Thv  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they 
enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes,  and  their  net  break.  And  they  beckoned  unto 
their  partners  which  were  in  the  other  ship,  that  they  should  come  and  help  them. 
And  thev  came  and  filled  both  the  ships,  .so  that  they  began  to  sink." 

In  the  ]iarticulars  of  this  transaction  we  need  not  go  far  to  discover  lessons  and 
prophecies  concerning  the  higher  calling  to  which  these  fishermen  were  now  to  be 
advanced.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  sign  of  the  power  of  Christ:  it  was  a  symbol 
and  prophetic  type  of  the  new  calling  of  these  disciples,  and  we  may  not  doubt  that 
it  was  an  end  to  their  fear  of  earthly  need,  in  following  Jesus.  But  it  was,  also,  a 
new  lesson  in  their  own  craft.  They  were  to  launch  out  into  the  deep  for  f/i/s  draught; 
they  were  to  lea\'e  the  shores  and  shoals  where  the  natural  habits  of  the  fish  led  them, 
and  where  they  were  accustomed  to  find  them,  and  sink  their  net  dcc/>  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  where  these  creatures  lay  in  numberless  schools,  far  below  their  common 
art,  or  where  they  swarmed  through  its  secret  paths  and  currents  on  their  instincti\  e 
migrations  from  place  to  place.  And  so  doing  they  enclosed  such  a  multitude  of 
fishes  as  their  nets  were  never  intended  to  bear,  and  that  filled  both  their  ships  until 
they  began  to  sink.  What  was  this  but  a  prophecy  of  the  great  purpose  and  destiny 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  which  these  Galileans  and  their  successors  were  hence- 
forth to  /is/i  in  all  the  waters  of  the  world? 
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My  brethren  of  this  convention,  it  is  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  fishing  for  men,  for  spreading  your  nets  wider  and  wider,  mending 
them,  and  making  them  more  enduring,  and  more  certain  to  gather  in  and  retain 
the  fish  taken;  for  discovering  the  most  promising  and  inviting  waters  for  your  labors; 
and  for  securing  the  best  quahfied,  most  patient,  skilful,  and  persevering  helpers  in 
this  world-wide  undertaking,  that  you  ha\e  come  together  here  in  this  far-off  part  of 
our  country.  This  is  the  final  object  and  end  of  everything  you  say  and  do.  It 
happens,  by  the  accident  of  years,  that  he  who  comes  to  be  your  preacher  on  this  the 
first  occasion  of  your  meeting  on  these  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  a  resident  in 
this  remote  land.  Might  not  one,  then,  who  has  had  his  home  here  now  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  endea\  oring  in  an  obscure  and  humble  way  to  teach  these  principles 
and  to  lay  foundations  for  their  future  spread  and  support — might  not  such  a  one  avail 
himself  of  this  occasion  to  say  something  specially  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this 
remote  and  generally  unknown  part  of  our  country;  its  wide  extent  as  a  missionary 
field;  the  grand  and  in\'iting  opportunities  it  opens  before  us;  its  almost  boundless 
limits,  "white  to  the  harvest,"  on  the  one  hand;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  he  not  call  attention  to  the  little  thought  the  Church  at  large  has  had  of 
this  vast  field;  the  little  knowledge  of  its  varied  and  immense  resources,  and  of  its 
manifest  growing  importance  in  the  business  afifairs  of  the  country — the  highway 
for  the  increasing  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Orient,  and  as  the  early  home  of 
millions  of  people  drawn  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world?  And  then 
might  he  not  turn  to  the  people  of  this  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  question  of  Joshua  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "How  long 
are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath 
given  you?" 

Might  I  not,  thert,  as  a  western  missionary,  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  preach 
a  western  sermon;  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  our  large  country  upon  the  interest,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  generous  support  of  the  whole  Church  in  carrying  the  blessed 
gospel,  and  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  these  distant 
and  long-neglected  regions? 

In  doing  this,  I  would  not  for  one  moment  seek  to  lessen  your  interest  in  the 
great  field  of  Foreign  Missions,  growing  wider  and  wider  every  year.  I  would  not 
withdraw  one  dollar  from  this  grand  and  inspiring  work,  nor  recall  one  of  its  heroic 
laborers  there  earning  that  crown  of  glory  that  shall  never  fade  away.  But  I  would 
seek  to  show  that  there  are  other  fields  demanding  the  same  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  promising  the  same  blessed  rewards. 

And  so  I  would  say  to  the  members  of  this  Church,  in  every  State  and  Diocese, 
Why  is  it  that  these  vast  areas  of  your  own  country  have  never  been  trodden  by  the 
beautiful  feet  of  thos:  who  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things?  Why  is  it  that  your  apostolic  order  of  the  ministry,  your  divine  ordinances 
and  catholic  appointments  of  the  Church,  are  unknown  and  unheard  of  throughout 
immense  sections  of  your  own  country?  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  following  these 
vast  multitudes  with  the  gospel  net,  and  gathering  them  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  a  share  of  the  blessings  you  so  rejoice  in  for  your  own  selves?  Why  are  ye  so 
slack  in  possessing  this  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you? 
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In  seekinjj  an  answer  to  these  <iiiestions,  amonjj  them  I  would  cite  first  the  unfor- 
tunate followinfj  the  exani[)le  of  our  fithers  in  national  and  political  matters.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  that  for 
long  years  the  western  part  was  little  cared  for  or  thought  of,  beyond  its  being  a 
home  for  the  savage  and  a  ])rofitahle  hunting  ground  for  the  fur  trader  and  his 
employes. 

Vice-President  Roosevelt,  now  tlie  President  of  these  United  States,  recently 
delivered  an  address,  in  Colorado,  to  an  assembly  of  ten  thousand  persons,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  this  condition  of  things  in  the  following  language : 

"When  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled,  the  British  Government,  like 
every  other  government  of  Europe  at  that  time,  simply  did  not  know  how  to  look 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  save  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  who  had  stayed  at  home.  The  spread  of  the  hardy,  venturesome  back- 
woodsman was,  to  most  of  the  statesmen  of  London,  a  matter  of  anxiety  rather  than 
of  pride,  and  the  famous  Quebec  Act  of  1774  was  in  part  designed  with  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  English-speaking  settlements  permanently  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
reserving  the  mighty  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ohio  as  a  hunting-ground  for  savages 
— a  preserve  for  the  great  fur-trading  companies;  and  as  late  as  1812  this  project 
was  partially  revived. 

"More  e.xtraordinary  still,  e\en  after  independence  was  achieved,  and  a  firm 
Union  accomplished,  under  that  wonderful  document,  the  Constitution,  adopted  in 
17(S9,  we  still  see  traces  of  the  same  feeling  lingering  here  and  there,  in  our  own 
country.  There  were  plenty  of  men,  in  the  seaboard  States,  who  looked  with  what 
seems  to  be  ludicrous  apprehension  at  the  steady  westward  growth  of  our  ]>eople. 
Grave  senators  and  representatives  expressed  dire  foreboding  as  to  the  ruin  which 
would  result  from  admitting  the  communities  growing  up  along  the  Ohio,  to  a  full 
equality  with  the  older  States;  and  when  Louisiana  was  gi\  en  statehood,  they  insisted 
that  that  very  fact  dissolved  the  Union. 

"When  our  people  had  begun  to  settle  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Jefferson  him- 
self accepted  with  equanimity  the  \  ievv  that  jjrobably  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
regions  so  infinitely  remote  as  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  same 
Union.  Later,  e\en  such  a  staunch  Union  man  and  firm  believer  in  western  growth 
as  fearless  old  Tom  Benton,  of  Missouri,  thought  that  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to 
extend  the  national  limits  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1830,  our  then  best 
known  man  of  letters  and  historian,  Washington  Irving,  prophesied  that,  for  ages  to 
come,  the  country  upon  which  we  now  stand  would  be  inhabited  simply  by  roving 
tribes  of  nomads. 

' '  The  mental  attitude  of  all  these  good  people  need  not  surprise  anybody. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  past  by  which  to  judge,  either  the  task  before  this  country, 
or  the  way  in  which  that  task  was  to  be  done.  As  Lowell  finely  said,  '  On  this 
continent  we  have  made  new  States,  as  old-world  men  pitch  tents.'  Even  the  most 
far-seeing  statesmen,  those  most  gifted  with  the  imagination  needed  by  really  great 
statesmen,  could  not  at  first  grasp  what  the  process  really  meant. 
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' '  Slowly  and  with  incredible  labor  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  old  colonies  hewed 
their  way  through  the  dense  forests  from  the  tidewater  region  to  the  crests  of  the 
AUeghanies.  But  by  the  time  the  Alleghanies  were  reached,  about  at  the  moment 
when  our  national  life  began,  the  movement  had  gained  wonderful  momentum. 
Thenceforward  it  ad\anced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  frontier  pushed  westward 
across  the  continent  with  e\  er-increasing  rapidit}',  until  the  day  came  when  it  van- 
ished entirely." 

And  so  we  discover  this  same  opinion  of  the  little  value  of  the  "  West "  all 
along  "in  our  early  history.  The  L'nited  States  government  thought  very  little  of  it, 
when  in  the  year  1812.  she  withdrew  the  few  troops  she  had  at  Fort  Dearborn,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  .Michigan,  and  surrendered  all  the  country  to  the  north 
and  west  of  that  point  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  hostile  savages,  as  a 
region  too  remote  and  of  too  little  consequence,  any  longer  to  be  occupied  and 
defended ! 

Our  venerable  presiding  Bishop  was  born  in  that  same  year,  and  he  lives  to  see 
to-day  on  the  site  of  this  abandoned  western  military  post,  the  wonderful  citv  of  Chi- 
cago, with  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  Neither  did  Daniel  Webster 
think  much  of  this  western  country  when,  in  the  l'nited  States  Senate,  on  the  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  military  route  between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  he  used  such  language  as  this:  •  What  do  we  want  with 
this  vast  worthless  area?  This  region  of  saxages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of  shift- 
ing sands  and  whirlwinds,  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs  ?  To  what  use  could 
we  e\er  put  those  great  deserts  or  those  endless  mountain  ranges,  impenetrable, 
and  cox  ered  to  their  base  with  eternal  snow  ?  What  could  we  e\er  hope  to  do  with 
the  we-stern  coast,  a  coast  of  oCKK)  miles,  rock-bt>und,  cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not 
a  harlx)r  on  it  ?  What  use  ha\  e  we  for  this  country  ?  "  '  •  Well, ' '  says  the  author  of 
a  recent  essay  on  Alaska,  ' '  and  yet  out  of  that  '  worthless  area. '  we  ha\  e  framed 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Dakota 
and  Wyoming:  and  whose  '  harborless  coast'  includes  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound." 

There  w;is  another  Senator,  however,  who  came  to  have  a  \ery  different 
thought.  It  is  related  of  Henry  Clay,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  when  in  company 
with  a  number  of  his  friends  he  made  his  first  visit  to  a  high  peak  of  the  .-Mleghany 
Mountains,  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  grand  view  of  the  mighty  wilderness 
stretching  out  westward  to  the  limit  of  the  horizon.  Commanding  silence  from  his 
companions,  he  stooped  down  with  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  remaining  in  that 
attitude  for  some  time,  till  he  e.Nclaimed  in  a  voice  of  animation:  " I  hear  them .' 
I  hear  them .'"  "Hear  what,  Mr.  Clay?"  inquired  his  listeners.  "I  hear  the 
tramp  of  the  mighty  multitude  of  people  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  occupy  and  reclaim  this  \ast  wilderness  till  it  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  to 
the  going  down  of  the  sun."  But  even  he,  prophet  and  seer  as  he  was,  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  had  no  thought  of  a  thousandth  part  of  what  you  and  I  see 
around  us  here  to-day. 
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The  ijjnorance  of  tliat  jrreat  Massachusetts  Senator  was  no  more  astonishing 
than  the  utter  ignorance  exhibited  by  Congress  of  the  vahie  of  Alaska,  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase. 

The  great  personal  interest  of  Senator  Seward,  supported  by  the  able  advocacy 
of  Senator  Sumner  and  the  Pacific  Coast  delegation,  finally  persuaded  Congress  to 
ratify  the  action  of  Seward;  but  the  victory  was  won  against  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress; was  ridiculed  without  stint  by  all  the  wits  of  the  country,  like  Mark  Twain  and 
Bret  Harte,  and  was  a  most  un])opular  measure  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
Eastern  press  almost  universally  denounced  it,  and  the  people  only  excused  it  on  the 
ground  that  Russia's  support  of  the  I'nion  cause  justified  our  buying  her  worthless 
territory  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  Congressional  committee  that  reported  the 
l)ill  for  its  ])urchase  referred  to  it  as  "that  most  questionable  of  real  estate  sjiecula- 
tions";  while  the  great  metropolitan  journals  of  the  East  called  it  "that  tag-end  of 
creation,  our  new  jjossession  of  Ua/russta"/ 

Some  of  you  will  surely  remember  how  hard  the  struggle  was,  six  years  ago,  for 
the  friends  of  the  West  to  secure  a  Bishop  of  our  Church  for  this  immense  section  of 
country,  already  containing  a  p()]Hilation  of  r)0,000  souls;  and  that  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  done,  but  for  the  offer  of  one  generous  layman  to  be  responsible  for 
the  Bishop's  salary  for  the  first  three  years.  And  it  is  of  this  country,  according  to 
the  last  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  that  itsCiovcrnor  Brady 
says:  "Its  capacities  are  such,  that  one  not  only  of  the  largest,  but  of  the  richest 
States  of  the  Union  will  ultimately  be  starred  on  our  flag  under  the  name  of 
Alaska!" 

And  so  it  has  been  all  along  from  the  Ix-ginning.  This  indifl'erence  of  the  State 
toward  the  West,  and  opposition  to  its  growth  and  development,  was  reflected  in  and 
by  the  Church.  The  State-bound  Church  of  England  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  her  orphaned  children  in  these  distant  colonies; 
and  the  scarcely  wiser  Church  of  America  gave  as  little  heed  to  the  appeal  of  Dr.. 
Doddridge  and  his  contemporaries  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  denied 
them  that  divine  ministry  we  are  now  seeking  to  establish  all  over  our  land;  and 
again,  when  she  frowned  with  coldness  and  displeasure  upon  the  enterprises  of  those 
far-seeing  men — Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Hopkins,  of  Pittsburg — who  did  not  believe  that 
all  the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  to  be  limited,  for  all  time  to  come,  to  a  little  strip  of  country  five  hundred 
miles  wide  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

As  early  as  the  year  1793  the  Church  had  a  foothold  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  through  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge  and  other  frontier 
missionaries.  Parishes  were  organized  and  congregations  gathered  throughout  the 
region  bordering  on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio  between  1798  and  1820.  Con- 
ferences and  conventions  were  held  by  the  missionaries.  Letters  and  petitions  asking 
for  a  Bishop  were  sent  to  Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Hobert  and  to  the  general  con- 
ventions of  1804  and  ISll,  but  until  IS'2.^ — a  period  of  thirty-eight  years — no  Bishop's 
face  was  ever  seen  in  Western  PennsyU  ania. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  White  in  1818,  writes,  that  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Church  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  languor.    The  vestries  were  not 
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re-elected  and  our  young  people  joined  other  societies.  ' 'Could  I  prevent  them,  when 
I  indulged  no  hope  of  a  succession  in  the  ministry?  Is  there  not  one  of  our  Bishops 
possessed  of  zeal  or  hardihood  enough  to  induce  him  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  engage  in  this  laudable  work?  The  Episcopalian  Church,  which  ought  to 
have  been  foremost,  has  been  the  last  and  done  the  least.  Taking  the  western 
country  in  its  whole  estate,  at  least  one-half  of  its  population  was  originally  of  Episco- 
palian parentage.  They  had  no  alternatix  e  but  that  of  changing  their  profession  or 
living  and  dying  without  the  ordinances  of  religion.  One  single  clior-episcopos  or  suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  faithful  spirit,  who  twenty  years  ago  should  have  ordained  elders  in 
every  place  where  they  were  needed,  would  have  been  the  instrument  of  forming 
Episcopal  congregations  o\  er  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  by  this  time,  1824, 
would  have  become  large,  numerous  and  respectable;  but  the  opportunit\-  was 
neglected  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  Church  irreparable." 

"That  Bishop  White  had  the  needs  of  these  people  in  mind,  the  records  of -the 
General  Convention,  and  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsyhania,  clearly  show,  for  the 
matter  of  prox  iding  Episcopal  supervision  for  the  western  country  was  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  in  l!S12  the  Bishop  brought  it 
distinctly  before  the  Pennsylvania  Convention."    This  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise of  him  who  has  been  well  called  "the  wise,  the  gentle,  the  pure,  the  cautious 
leader,  the  prophetic  seer;  who  in  the  day  of  small  things  laid  strong  snd  deep  the 
foundations  for  great  things;  who  in  times  of  difficulty  and  darkness  saw  clearly 
through  to  the  glorious  goal,  and  went  steadily  onward  toward  its  attainment.  He 
did  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  lay  the  foundations,  rear  the  superstructure  and 
mould  the  future  of  our  branch  of  the  Holy  Church."    Of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Church  westward  Bishop  Stevens  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsyh  ania  thus  speaks  in  his 
sermon  at  the  Primary  Con\  ention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg  in  186H:    "  Had  the 
cry  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  others  been  responded  to  by  a  generous  sympathy  and 
liberality,  we  should  not  now  be  founding  a  new  diocese,  but  should  have  around  us 
a  hundred  congregations,   thousands  of  communicants,  with  the  long-established, 
well-regulated  and  full  working  machinery  of  a  noble  diocese.     How  much  we  have 
lost  by  delay  !    While  r.r  have  debated,  others  have  pushed  forward.    While  we 
have  hesitated,  others  have  possessed  the  land;  and  while  we  dallied  with ////^  and 
consecrations,  hundreds  of  the  Church's  children  famished,  and  went  hungering  and 
thirsting  to  other  folds,  lea\  ing  our  Church  emaciated,  feeble  and  ready  to  die.  At 
a  late  day  we  seek  to  redress  this  great  wrong.    It  is  late,  but  not  too  late.    All  is 
not  lost,  much  remains,  foundations  e.xist.  and  the  spirit  that  moved  in  the  valley  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  is  at  present,  we  trust,  here,  breathing  life  and  vigor  and  motion  into 
our  long  dormant  Church,  and  quickening  her  into  newness  of  being."    There  is 
much  in  these  strong  words  of  Bishop  Ste%'ens  that  may  be  regarded  as  j)rophetic ; 
and  our  whole  Church  has  taken  on  a  new  life  in  her  missionary  work  since  that  day.' 
One  single  statement  will  serx  e  to  illustrate  this.    The  sum  total  of  the  contributions 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  country  to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  that  year  of  186H  was 
$70,(596.     Our  children,  through  their  Lenten  and  Easter  offering,   have  given 
this  last  year  the  noble  sum  of  $10o,000  to  this  .same  work  !    What  a  splendid 
and  encouraging  contrast!     And  yet  "there  remaineth  very  much  of  this  land 


of  ours  to  he  ]X)ssc"ssed;  \ery  many  great  dccjjs  into  which  the  Church  has 
never  yet  cast  hc-r  net."  And  yet  there  remaineth  also  over  2joo  parishes  of 
tliis  Church  that  i;ave  this  last  year  not  one  cent  to  this  yreatwork;  and  consequently 
the  Hoard  conies  to  this  Convention  reporting'  a  deficit  of  $100,000  in  its  treasury. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  V^ice-Tresident  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  Bishop  of 
All);my,  who  hclieves  that  the  Church's  duty  to-day,  in  the  face  of  its  opportunities 
and  responsibilities,  is  cnlarsicmoti  and  not  niiriic/innnl,  says  that  the  news  of 
this  deficit  in  our  missionary  treasury  fills  him  with  sorrow,  and  is  cause  for  grave 
anxiety.  "  1  am  writing,"  he  adds,  "  not  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
aiders,  nor  even  as  a  I5ishop,  nor  at  anybody's  request,  but  only  of  my  own  instinct 
and  im|)iilse,  as  a  Christian  man,  to  beg  those  to  whom  thesi'  words  may  come,  to 
rouse  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  of  our  danger." 

1  have  often  thought  that  the  want  of  general  interest  in  tiie  missionary  work  ot 
the  West,  and  the  small  contributions  for  its  extension  and  su|)port,  were  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the  Hast  as  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  its  very  locality,  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  ]ieople,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Church  advancement  and  improvement.  This  is  not  so  much  so,  ])crhaps, 
in  regard  to  this  the  central  and  southern  part  of  it,  in  the  -State  of  California,  closely 
riiniKcted  in  so  manv  ways  with  this  large,  growing  and  enterprising  city.  But  the 
whole  Pacific  counlry,  north  of  the  .State  of  California,  is  a  very  "  terra  iiicof^nita'^  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  eulti\ated  peojjle  of  the  East.  I  have  met 
w  ith  many  illustrations  of  this  in  the  past  thirty  years,  some  of  which  might  be  allowed 
repetition  here.  On  one  occasion — while  I  was  still  in  charge  of  the  undi\  idcd  juris- 
diction of  Oregon  and  Washington — when  1  was  to  make  a  mi.ssionary  address  to  a 
l  ii  u'e,  (  iikivated  congrefiation  in  one  of  the  cajMtal  cities  of  New  Kn<;land,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  them  by  the  rector — a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, a  delegate  to  the  Ceiieral  Conx  ention,  from  which  he  had  just  returned — as  the 
Bishop  of  "Orefi'on  and  Nebraska"!  I  went  on  with  my  story,  however,  without 
makinn  an\-  reference  to  the  jjood  rector's  geograjihical  mistake;  and  in  speaking  of 
it  atterward  to  his  a.ssistant,  he  said  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  ha\e  referred  to  it, 
as  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  peo])le  in  the  conprejiation  that  knew  he  had  made  any 
mistake!  .So,  when  another  eastern  city  rector  :;aid  to  me  one  day,  in  a  hesitadng 
and  doubtfiil  manner,  "Tombstone,  1  guess,  is  not  in  your  jurisdiction,"  he  showed 
himself  a  ])erfectl\-  correct  guesser:  but  as  Tombstone  is  in  .Arizona,  just  inside  the 
line  of  Mexico,  he  didn't  tlisplay  much  better  geographical  knowledge  than  the  New 
I  '.ngland  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Missions.  This  northwestern  corner  of  our  country 
is  generalK'  regarded,  e\  en  by  those  who  know  something  about  it,  as  a  \  ery  slow  and 
backward  countr\-,  specially  in  its  Church  grow  th  and  progress.  Hut  there  are  very 
few  who  know  its  history  and  early  conditions  compelling  all  this.  The  dispute 
between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States,  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  all  this  northw  estern  country,  was  not  settled  till  the  year 
1S4().  On  the  l-'uh  of  [une  of  that  year  the  treaty  was  sisjned  between  these  two 
go\ernments,  which  ga\e  to  the  United  States  all  of  th;  territory  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
and  thence  southward  to  the  middle  of  the  .Straits  to  the  Pacific.     -And  yet,  so  remote 
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and  inar((  ssi!)le  was  that  country  tlien,  that  the  joylul  news  of  that  treaty  of  June, 
lS4(i,  (lid  not  reacli  Oregon  till  the  month  of  November,  five  months  after  its  conclu- 
sion, and  then  by  the  r(jundabout  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands!  I  was  ordained  to 
the  Diaconate  in  the  same  year  and  same  month,  two  weeks  after  the  si{;ninf;  of  this 
treaty;  so  that  our  established  ownership  of  all  that  country  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  few  years  of  my  time  of  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

And  what  was  all  this  country  then  ?  Without  lenjjthy  reference  to  other  jiarts 
of  it,  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Oregon  was  a  wilder- 
ness, occupied  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  different  tribes  of  hostile 
Indians.  And  later  still,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  IS.'j.'i,  or  the  early  part  of 
18r)(),  two  years  after  Bisho[)  .Scott  went  out,  and  only  forty-fi\  e  years  ago,  there  was 
not  a  white  .settler  left  in  all  that  country,  from  F"ort  Hall,  in  southeastern  Idaho,  to 
the  Dalles  on  the  Columbia  River,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Portland,  and  from  the 
line  of  California  and  Nevada  on  the  .south  to  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  In  all 
that  vast  section  of  country  there  was  not  a  white  settler  left,  save  one  Indian  trader, 
John  Owen,  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  The  lK)stile  Indian  had,  and  held  possession 
(if  that  whole  land,  and  not  a  single  white  man's  habitation  was  left  .standing  in  all 
that  vast  region,  only  forty-five  years  ago.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  with  the  small 
and  ])oorly  equijiped  army  of  missionaries  the  Church  has  been  able  to  maintain  in  this 
wide  field  her  progress  has  been  slow  and  discouraging?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  other 
religious  bodies,  well  su|)plied  with  men  and  money  from  Eastern  sources,  are  going 
in  and  occu|)ying  this  land  of  promise  of  which  we  have  been  so  neglectful? 

We  were  told,  long  ago,  that  "the  children  ol  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light,"  and  I  know  of  no  more  striking  example  of  their 
wisdom,  contrasted  with  our  want  of  it,  than  the  way  in  which  they  have  ])ushed  their 
enterprises  in  this  new  land.  The  zeal,  the  energy,  the  toil  and  heroism,  the  willing 
sacrifice  of  lile  in  their  ])ursuit  of  the  "riches  of  this  world,"  ha\e  hardly  been  sur- 
passed in  any  known  history.  We  are  told  that  the  building  of  the  first  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus,  to  jjrovide  an  easier  and  more  speedy  way  tcj  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia, was  at  the  cost  of  man's  life,  at  least,  for  e\ery  railroad  tie  laid  down  over 
which  the  ])recious  mel     was  to  be  borne  back  to  its  happy  owners. 

No  one  can  read  the  record  of  these  achievements  without  profound  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  energy  and  /W////  with  which  these  "wise  men  of  the  world"  have 
jnished  and  are  pushing  these  \ast  undertakings  toward  their  end.  Floods  washed 
away  their  work,  disease  carried  off  their  laborers,  Indians  shot  and  scalped  engineers 
and  workmen,  sup])lies  failed,  the  frosts  of  zero  came  down  upon  them,  and  they 
burned  up  the  very  timbers  they  had  transported  hundreds  of  miles  to  build  their  rail- 
road— to  sa\e  their  lives.  And  yet  the  work  went  on,  mile  by  mile,  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  till  it  touched  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  Ijear  their  wealth  to  the  marts 
of  the  Elast!  And  shall  the  Church  of  the  living  God  do  less,  to  gather  in  immortal 
.souls  and  bear  them  to  the  kingdom  of  eternal  peace  and  blessedness? 

I  recall  a  further  exam])le  of  this  amazing  energy,  enterprise,  and  venture,  on  ■ 
the  part  of  these  railroad  "magnates,"  in  my  own  time  and  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, full  of  incentive  and  'a'ar?iiiiff  to  th(jse  who  bear  the  high  commission  from  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  be  "fishers  of  men."     When  I  went  to  my  western 
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work,  in  the  year  1869,  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad  in  the  whole  jurisdiction  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  cxce|jt  tiu-  two  liltk'  narrov\  -gau<re  jiortages  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  at  t lie  Cascades  and  the  Dalles.  There  art:  now  in  this  same  territory, 
according  U)  the  estimate  that  I  ha\e  fr(jm  a  well-informed  railroad  official,  only  a 
little  less  than  4()f)0  miles  of  completed  railroads,  that  with  their  ecjuipnients  have  cost, 
by  a  careful  and  conscr\ ati\ c'  estimate,  fully  $40,000  a  mile,  making  the  grand  sum 
of  $1()0,()00,000  that  the  rich  men  of  the  Kast  have  sent  out  to  this  farofif,  small 
corner  of  the  continent,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  in  the  ])ursuit  of  other  millions.  And 
this  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  same  wa\-  and  for  the  same  |)ur- 
pose,  throughout  the  length  and  l)readth  of  this  whole  land! 

0  bk'sst-d  Master,  that  ga\'e  Thy  life  for  our  sahation,  when  will  the  time  come 
that  thy  children,  "the  children  of  light,"  shall  so  labor  and  lavish  their  worldly 
substance  in  ptnsuit  of  eternal  blessedness  and  glory,  as  these  the  children  of  this 
world  do,  to  gather  the  ric  hes  that  so  often  shall  liar  their  entrance  iiito  the  kingdom 
of  Heax'en? 

\Ve  might  take  another  lesson  lid'e  in  regard  to  the  im|)ortance  of  this  western 
country  as  a  missionary  field,  from  the  wav  in  w  hich  it  is  \  iewed  by  other  religious 
bodies,  the  number  of  their  missionaries,  and  the  grand  sums  they  raise  and  expend 
in  support  of  their  western  work. 

To  present  this  projierh-,  1  must  be  allowed  to  take  my  statistics  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  w  ith  w  hich  I  am  most  f;uiiiliar,  and  then  limit  my  examples  to  two 
or  three  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  bodies,  in  keeping  with  the  well-known 
])roverb,  "  .4/>  uno  discc  oiinics."  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hoard  of  Home  Missions,  the)-  expended  this  l.ist  \'ear,  tor  their  Missions  on  the 
Pacific  C^)ast  alone — that  is,  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska — the 
grand  sum  of  $1 15,582,  of  w  hich  $22, 08.")  went  to  Oregon  alone,  where  they  have  57 
missionaries  and  7(5  churches  aided  by  this  Board.  We  have  ten  missionaries,  receiv- 
ing from  our  Board  $2400  annually,  which  we  understand  is  now  to  be  reduced,  at 
tln'  rate  oi  ten  per  cent  e\'ery  year,  until  it  is  all  withdr.iwn,  and  this,  the  second 
largest  diocese,  territorially,  of  oiu"  w  hole  Church,  thro  ,,  back  for  all  the  future 
upon  its  own  feeble  resources. 

And  then  observe  carefully,  if  you  ])lease,  what  the  Ronvan  Catholics  are  doing. 
They  have  in  Oregon  1  archbishop,  74  priests,  90  churches  and  chapels,  2  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  2  boys'  colleges,  12  girls'  seminaries  with  8021  pupils,  24  parochirl 
schools,  2  orphan  asylums,  8  Indian  schools,  8  hospitals,  11  charitable  institutions, 
and  more  than  500  "professed"  sisters  and  nurses,  ha\ing  1176  of  these  in  the  whole 
])ro\ince.     How  small  is  our  work,  compared  with  all  this! 

1  would  like  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  some  facts  that  I  ha\  e  gathered  from 
those  in  authority,  in  regard  to  the  present  pressing  wants  oi  our  missionary  work  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  of  which  we  have  been  sj^eaking.  Alaska  needs,  I  am 
told,  10  more  ordained  missionaries,  and  6  women  workers,  whose  support  must 
come  from  the  outside;  Olympia  needs  S  missionaries;  Spokane,  7;  Boise,  6;  Sac- 
ramento, 8;  Los  Angeles,  6;  and  California,  6.  In  the  case  of  California,  no  further 
"outside"  aid  is  suggested,  but  "self-help"  advocated.  Oregon  needs  10  at  least 
to  occupy  the  im  iting  and  promising  field  that  lies  at  her  door. 
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It  appears  tlien  that  acc(jrdinjf  to  a  careful  and  conservative  estimate  there  is 
pressing  need,  at  the  present  time,  for  more  missionaries  on  this  western  coast; 
and  that  they  can  not  be  supported  but  by  outside  assistance.  I'uttinjj  this  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  $500  each,  it  makes  annually  the  good  sum  of  S2H,0fX);  less  though 
than  one-half  of  what  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  spends  in  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska  alone.  I  would  add  here  that  in  the  whole  eastern  jiart  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  embracing  000  square  miles,  an  e.xtent  of  country  almost  exactly 
t-ivicc  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine,  we  have  at  the  present  time  but  six  clerg)'men, 
two  of  them  ha\  ing  taken  up  their  work  within  the  past  six  months. 

And  just  here  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  these  six  missionaries 
rccei\ed  the  day  that  I  left  home  for  this  convention.  He  is  in  great  need  of  some 
kind  of  conveyance  with  which  to  travel  about  his  mission,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  without  a  mile  of  railroad  in  its  whole  extent. 

He  writes  of  its  destitution  of  religious  services  as  follows:  "There  has  been 
ntj  E[jiscoi)al  clergyman  in  Dayville  for  a  good  many  years,  and  no  services  have  or 
are  being  held  in  that  place.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  people  have  grown  careless, 
godless  and  profane  ?  They  have  been  fearfully  neglected.  Children  are  unbaptized, 
and  men  and  women  are  daily  going  into  Christless  graves,  just  as  if — pardon  my  ex- 
pression— they  were  so  many  cattle,  and  just  as  if  Christ  had  ne\er  died  to  save 
them. 

•  'There  are  hundreds  (jf  stjiiare  miles  and  thousands  of  people  where  (jur  .Savior  is 
as  unknown  as  he  is  in  China.  It  is  a  crying  shame.  Does  the  Church  here  and  in 
the  P^ist  know  the  terrible  condition  of  this  people,  as  to  their  spiritual  destitution  ? 
Let  there  be  a  voice  crying  in  this  wilderness,  for  I  deem  it  criminal  supineness  to  hold 
my  [leace  at  such  a  state  of  affairs.  There  are  sick  people,  dying  peofjle  all  over,  and 
for  want  of  means  of  travel  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  do  anything.  A  suitable  convey- 
ance would  cost  about  $100  and  the  keeping  of  the  horse  $H.OO  i)er  month.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  jirohibited  sum,  and  would  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  sc\eral  counties 
from  a  lajise  into  godlessne.ss  and  moral  decay.  My  heart  bleeds  within  me  :is  I  look 
over  these  magnilicent  Hlue  .Mountains,  the  wonderful  creations  of  ( iod,  all  through 
which  are  scattered  (iod's  sheep  for  whom  the  (ireat  Shepherd  laid  down  his  life, 
without  a  pastor  or  overseer,  utterly  neglected  by  the  Churches  and  by  the  rich  in 
this  world's  goods.  Words  fail  me  to  exjjress  my  burning  and  longing  for  the  Kil- 
.ation  of  these  sheej)." 

I  give  thi:.  as  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  "deeps"  in  that  wide  country 
into  which  the  Church  of  to-day  is  bidden  to  let  down  her  nets  for  a  draught,  but 
which  command,  for  want  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  she  is  powerless  to  obey. 

Further,  in  regard  t(j  Alaska,  B'shoj;  Rowe  writes  me  of  the  outside  support 
r((|iiired  for  his  missionaries:  "Cannot  depend  upon  any  local  aicl,  ])eople  most 
uncertain  'birds  of  passage,'  exce])ting  the  natives.  In  additicm  our  schools  and 
hospitals  are  without  endowment  and  need  constant  aid.  In  the  case  of  Ketchekan 
I  have  begged  and  acKertised  for  a  suitable  clergyman  for  the  past  three  years,  in 
vain.  It  is  \itally  im|)ortant  for  holding  of  o|)enings  made  by  being  first  in  the  field, 
that  we  should  ha\e  clergymen  to  occupy  these  points  jiermanently,  Sf)ecially  for 
souls  in  need  of  the  ministrations  of  the  gos])el.     Hut  our  ajjpeal  has  aiJjiarently  been 
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like  one  in  a  wilderness,  where  not  even  an  echo  has  been  heard.  I  have  not  allowed 
this  to  discourage  me.  I  believe  the  will  of  God  is  in  it.  To  meet  the  difficulty  I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can  to  create  helpers,  develop  native  leaders  and  find  white  lay 
readers,  and  am  meeting  with  encouragement  in  this  undertaking.  1  now  believe 
that  in  connection  with  this  latter  auxiliary,  if  I  could  have  just  two  clergymen  fitted 
for  the  work,  to  itinerate  from  place  to  place,  as  I  did  last  winter,  good,  true  work 
would  be  accomplished  at  much  economy;  the  needs  met,  more  or  less,  and  we  could 
do  without  the  men  to  whom  we  have  been  offering  a  great  honor  in  vain. ' ' 

I  want  to  say  again,  that  in  making  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the  missionary 
work  in  the  northwest  so  prominent  in  this  di.scourse,  I  am  not  forgetting  at  all 
the  great  field  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  nor  seeking  to  withdraw  anyone's 
interest  or  support  therefrom.  I  know  something  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  its 
needs  and  its  difficulties,  and  hope  we  are  to  be  more  fully  instructed  concerning 
them  at  this  time.  But  standing  here  on  these  far  western  shores,  let  us  take  a  brief 
outlook  at  what  is  before  us.  And  turning  for  a  moment,  further  westward  still, 
we  soon  discover  those  orphaned  children  of  the  Mother  Church,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  a  true  branch  of  the  Apostolic  Church  is  in  imminent  peril  of  utter 
destruction  unless  we  turn  a  sympathetic  ear  to  their  earnest  appeal  for  succor 
and  salvation.  And  then  looking  out  eastward,  I  see  a  whole  continent,  almost, 
from  whence  may  be  heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  ' '  Come  over  and  helj)  its. ' ' 
Turning  my  eyes  first  upon  our  nearest  neighbors,  in  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  I  see  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  in  all  of  which  there  are  great  and  growing  fields  for  missionary' 
work.  And  then,  close  by  these,  I  see  the  great  State  of  Texas,  with  an  area  of 
266,000  square  miles,  just  about  one-twelfth  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  United 
States  (without  Alaska),  with  her  three,  earnest,  vigilant  and  anxious  Bishops  calling 
for  help  in  their  needy  and  promising  work. 

And  then  I  see  another  whole  tier  of  dioceses  and  jurisdictions.  North  and  South 
Dakota,  with  their  large  work  among  the  Indians;  Duluth  and  Minnesota,  Laramie, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  West  Missouri,  Quincy,  Springfield,  whose  needs  have 
recently  been  so  forcibly  presented  to  us;  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  with  its 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  "  home  seekers "  and  nati\'e  tribes:  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  And  then,  without  further  detail,  we  come  to  the  region  of  the  colored 
people,  in  the  south  and  southeast,  to  a  mission  worthy  the  noblest  gifts  and  the  most 
self-denying  services  that  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Church.  And  then 
on  to  the  very  extreme  eastern  limit  of  our  country — old  New  England. 

Here  we  find  a  field,  from  the  changes  in  its  population,  the  steady  flow  of  its 
native  born  children  to  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  incoming  swarm 
of  people  from  British  Columbia  and  Canada,  with  a  foreign  tongue  and  foreign 
religion,  here  w^e  find  a  field  of  special  difficulty,  and  one  every  way  worthy  the  Church's 
interest  and  generous  aid. 

Then  again,  looking  out  seaward,  there  is  the  great  boundless  field  of  foreign 
missions,  never  so  urgent  in  its  demands,  never  so  promising  in  its  opportunities  and 
prospects.    Well  then,  with  this  broad  outlook  before  it,  should  the  Church  of  this 
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clay  give  earnest  and  willing  heed  to  these  words  of  the  Master,  "Launch  out  into 
the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught!  " 

Realizing  the  magnitude  of  this  w^ork,  how  inadequate  is  our  force  of  laborers, 
how  limited  the  Church's  means  for  their  support,  and  how  time  is  flying  on  with 
these  millions  of  souls,  ' '  without  God  in  the  world, ' '  w  hat  folly  is  it  for  us  to  be 
wasting  our  time  with  our  frivolous  controversies  over  ' '  copes  and  mitres, ' '  '  'candle- 
sticks and  incense,"  "postures  and  attitudes,"  and  other  unmeaning  puerilities? 
What  a  \eritable  "tithing"  is  this,  of  "mint,  anise  and  cummin,"  w-hile  we  are 
omitting  the  weighter  matters  of  Judgment,  .Ifcrcj  and  Faith,  for  these  countless 
numbers  of  our  brethern,  to  whom  we  were  commissioned  to  carry  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  simplicity  and  power;  and  which  is  to  them,  as  yet,  an  unheard  story! 

But  why  is  it  that  our  Board  of  Missions,  instead  of  increasing  their  appropriations, 
year  by  year,  to  many  of  these  sections,  along  with  t/icir  increasing  population  and 
widening  bounds  (as  other  religious  bodies  all  about  us  are  doing),  why  is  it  that 
they  are  withdrawing  their  support  and  compelling  the  abandonment  of  some  most 
promising  fields  and  their  entire  surrender  to  Roman  Catholic  and  sectarian  occupancy? 
Simply  because  they  ha\e  not  the  means — the  money — with  which  to  do  otherwise. 
It  would  be  useless  to  vote  appropriations  to  these  Missions,  when  there  was  no  pos- 
sible prospect  of  their  having  any  funds  for  their  payment.  Much  attention  is  being 
drawn  just  now  to  our  failure  in  this  matter,  in  regard  to  which  the  whole  Church 
needs  fuller  instruction,  that  they  may  know  how  lamentably  small  our  contributions 
are. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Board,  as  far  as  they  have  been  published, 
that  setting  aside  legacies  and  income  from  endowments,  the  living  members  of 
this  Church  have  contributed  to  our  General  Board  of  Missions  this  past  year 
only  $;^7H,000,  $1().t,()()0  of  which  came  from  the  children's  Lenten  and  Easter 
offering,  leaving  $271,000  to  come  from  our  700,000  communicants,  making  a  per 
capita  rate  of  less  than  40  cents  jier  communicant,  for  this  great  work  the  Church  has 
on  her  hands.  It  further  appears  that  while  there  has  been  a  gain  of  112,  in  the  con- 
tributing parishes  over  last  year,  there  are  still  2700  parishes  and  missions  that  have 
not  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  work  of  our  General  Missionary  Society  this  last 
year!  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  there  should  be  this  serious  deficit  in  the  income  of 
the  Board?  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  here  upon  this  topic,  but  can  not  well  pass  it 
by  entirely.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  several  quarters  that  our  shortcoming 
in  this  matter  is  due  to  the  inefiiciency  of  our  missionary  organization,  and  that  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  our  Board  of  Missions  is  required.  Humble  and  obscure  as 
is  my  place  in  this  work,  I  shall  still  summon  the  courage  to  say  that  I  do  not  at 
all  agree  with  this  opinion.  After  more  than  half  a  century's  knowledge  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  had  a 
more  capable  and  efficient  Board  of  Missions,  or  Board  of  Managers,  than  w  e  have  at 
this  very  time,  and  that  its  several  officers  are  w  orthy  of  all  praise  for  the  earnest  and 
faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  various  duties,  and  for  the  gains 
and  improvements  they  have  brought  about.  It  is  the  old  story  of  seeking  some  one 
else  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame  instead  of  taking  it  home  to  ourseh  es. 
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There  may  be  a  call  for  some  changes,  modifications  or  improvements,  in  subor- 
dinate matters,  but  none  whatever,  in  my  humble  judgment,  for  a  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  whole  missionary  system.  While  I  was  preparing  this  sermon,  away  up 
in  Oregon,  there  was  laid  upon  my  table  an  Eastern  Church  paper,  with  a  communi- 
cation from  two  of  my  brother  Bishops,  each  treating  of  this  topic — one  by  the  Bishop 
of  Minnesota  (since  called  to  the  rest  and  reward  of  Paradise),  the  other  by  the  Bishop 
of  Shanghai — both  corresponding  so  entirely  with  my  own  views,  and  so  forcible  and 
conclusive,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  them  here,  and  regret  that  time 
will  allow  only  a  part  of  the  pointed  things  said  by  these  Bishops. 

The  Bishop  of  Minnesota  says:  "I  have  been  familiar  with  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  fifty  years,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  at  no  ])eriod  have  we  had  a  more 
efficient  Board  of  Managers  than  we  have  to-day  in  the  Church  Missions  House.  The 
reason  that  our  people  care  so  little  about  missions  is  because  they  have  not  been 
touched;  not  because  the  leaders  who  have  this  work  at  heart  have  not  done  all  in 
their  power  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it,  but  because  those  they  would  reach  are  so 
absorbed  in  their  own  ])ersonal  interests  that  there  is  little  or  no  room  f(jr  the  Master's 
work.  What  the  Church  needs  to-day  is  not  new  machinery,  but  increased  moti\e 
power  behind  the  machinery;  and  the  only  true  moti\e  ])ower  is  the  love  of  Christ, 
and,  in  His  love,  a  passionate  love  for  all  wandering  folk  at  home  and  in  heathen 
lands.  What  the  Church  needs  is  less  selfishness  and  a|)athy,  and  more  devotion,  and 
energy,  and  holiness. 

"I  bclie\'e  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  missions  rests  chieflv  with  the 
Clergy-  If  the  Clergy  were  what  they  should  be  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  on  fire 
with  lo\e  for  their  Master  and  His  commands,  their  flocks  would  be  touched,  and  the 
needs  of  a  dying  race  would  be  recognized.  And  when  the  congregations  realize 
this,  there  will  be  no  longer  an  empty  treasury,  for  rich  and  poor  will  count  it  joy  to 
give  that  which  they  call  their  own,  as  a  free-will  offering  to  God." 

And  so  savs  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai,  much  in  the  same  line  of  thought:  "Alter 
all,  how  can  any  alteration  in  our  missionary  machinery  afiect  the  matter  to  any 
extent?  The  best  machinery  will  not  do  work  unless  it  has  something  to  work^with, 
and  something  to  work  on.  What  we  want  is  not  more  machinery,  but  more  Jire 
and  mox<t  fuel.  The  Board  is  the  agent  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  men  and  the 
money  that  are  needed  to  carry  on  Mission  work,  domestic  and  foreign.  But  to 
pro\  ide  the  money  that  is  required,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  be  aroused  to  its 
duty  in  respect  to  gi\  ing. 

"If  the  Clergy  will  give  their  people  the  information  they  ought  to  have  about 
missions,  and  an  opportunity  to  contribute  as  freely  to  missions  as  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  church  fabric,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  deficits.  As  it  is,  one 
goes  long  journeys  to  make  an  address  for  missions,  and  then  the  rector  perhaps  rises 
and  says  (I  have  heard  it  done  at  a  church  where  there  was  not  a  poor  person  in  the 
pews):  'All  that  our  brother  tells  us  is  \-ery  true,  dear  brethren,  but  we  must  first 
attend  to  our  own  needs.' 

"The  three  foes  of  missions  are  the  tesselated  pa\ement,  the  new  altar  and  the 
stained  glass  windows.  Why  should  we  have  a  deficit  at  all  ?  It  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained  that  our  Church  is  not  rich  enough  to  support  a  work  treble  the  size  of 
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what  we  now  support.  Wealth  in  boundless  profusion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  the  Church,  and  they  are  giving  of  that  wealth  liberally  to  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  are  not  niggardly,  but  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
missions,  so  that  the  appeal  does  not  come  home  to  them.  If  they  were  once  moved 
in  heart  and  convinced  in  mind,  there  would  never  be  a  deficit.  And  outside  the 
rich  there  is  a  source  that  we  barely  touch,  the  great  masses  of  Church  people,  who 
cannot  give  in  large  amounts,  but  who  would  give  steadily  and  effectively  if  their 
interest  were  awakened.  If  we  represent  the  whole  Church,  let  us  draw  our  support 
from  the  whole  Church,  and  thereby  interest  and  educate  e\  ery  one  in  the  missionary 
cause.  But  before  this  can  come  to  pass  the  Clergj-  must  take  the  lead  in  their  parishes, 
and  call  upon  their  people  in  earnest  to  contribute  their  money,  and  to  offer  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  for  this  work  of  missions. "  These  are  significant  and  forcible 
words.  Two  points  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai  are  full  of  instruction — 
the  extravagance  of  church  furnishing  and  adornment,  and  the  failure  to  reach  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  can  contribute  only  in  small  numbers.  Here  is  a 
source  of  grand  increase  to  our  missionary  income,  if  we  were  only  wise  enough  and 
faithful  enough  to  use  it,  availing  ourselves  of  the  "power  of  numbers,"  as  the 
children  of  this  world  do  in  their  undertakings — not  allowing  an  individual  member 
of  the  Church  throughout  its  broad  e.xtent,  rich  or  poor,  to  neglect  this  duty,  or  be 
depri\ed  of  this  pri\'ilege.  When  we  have  done  that,  then  will  we  hear  no  more  of 
this  deficit  in  our  great  missionary  work. 

That  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  radical  change  in  our  missionary  organization 
.seems  tome  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  the  history  and  achie\ements  of  the  children's 
Lenten  and  Easter  offering.  From  the  small  beginning  of  $7000  in  1878  it  has  gone 
on  and  on,  year  by  year  gaining  more  friends,  increasing  its  contributors,  enlarging 
its  receipts,  until  it  comes  up  here  to  this  convention  with  the  grand  sum  of  $105,000, 
ha\ing  contributed  altogether  the  splendid  sum  of  §1  ,"2.")0,()00  to  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church.  And  by  whom  was  this  contributed  ?  By  our  children — 
God  bless  them — and  the  men  and  women  who  inaugurated  this  scheme,  first 
proposed  and  set  going  by  a  Pennsylvania  layman  !  Will  any  change  in  the  Board 
of  Missions  bring  about  any  better  results  here  ?  Among  the  dioceses  contrib- 
uting to  this  offering,  Pennsyhania  stands  at  the  head,  with  a  contribution  in  round 
numbers  of  $22,000,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  oO  cents  per  capita  for  her 
47,000  enrolled  Sunday  School  children.  Had  the  whole  number  of  our  525,000 
Sunday  School  children  given  at  the  same  rate,  this  offering  would  have  been 
$288,7.iO,  instead  of  the  $105,000,  o\  er  which  we  are  congratulating  the  whole 
Church.  Take  another  illustration  from  this  far  western  section  of  the  country.  The 
2000  Sunday  School  children  of  the  missionary-  jurisdiction  of  Montana,  where  all 
things  in  the  Church  are  so  new,  contributed  to  this  offering  the  splendid  sum  of 
$1400,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  capita,  surpassing  even  the  rich  diocese 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  all  our  children.  East  and  West,  had  given  at  this  same  rate,  we 
should  have  had  the  grand  sum  of  S4U0.000,  close  on  to  half  a  million,  as  our  children' s 
contribution  to  the  general  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  Can  anyone  give  a 
sound,  logical  reason  why  these  things  are  so  ?  Why  the  offerings  of  the  children 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Montana  so  far  exceed  in  proportion  those  of  the  whole  Church  ? 
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These  smaller  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  lartje  can  not,  surely,  be 
charged  to  any  deficiency  in  our  missionary  organization,  any  short-coming  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  or  Managers,  for  these  are  the  same  in  the  richest  diocese  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  as  for  the  far-away  missionary  jurisdiction  of  Montana. 

No,  the  trouble  and  short-coming  are  just  where  the  Bishops  of  Minnesota  and 
Shanghai  had  put  them,  with  the  Clergy,  with  the  Bishops  and  with  the  people,  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  pezus.  When  ail  we  Bishops  labor  and  plan  and  perse\  ere  in 
this  department  of  work,  as  these  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and  Montana  are  doing, 
when  the  whole  body  of  our  Clergy  are  imbued  with  the  same  love  of  missions,  the 
same  willingness  to  plan,  to  persevere,  to  toil  on  to  the  end,  as  these  Clergy  are 
showing,  when  we  have  the  same  earnest  and  devoted  laymen  and  women  in  every 
diocese  and  in  every  parish,  then  will  we  show  the  same  grand  results  for  the  whole 
Church;  and  they  will  come,  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  I  am  far  from  being  a  "pessimist"  in  this  matter,  and  am,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  grateful  for  the  gains  we  have  made,  and  for  the  hopeful  outlook  for 
the  future.  I  thank  God  for  the  fezv  devoted  men  and  women  he  has  given  us  for 
this  work — for  the  fezu  generous  and  unselfish  givers,  men  and  women  that  have 
sustained  and  are  sustaining  this  work  now,  in  some  cases  with  a  spirit  of  devotion 
and  self-denial  rarely  excelled  in  any  age  of  the  Church.  But  what  we  want  is  to 
make  this  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  and  for  that  end  we  should  continue  to  labor 
and  to  pray. 

Neither  am  I  forgetful  of  what  the  Church  here  in  the  West  already  owes  to  the 
East.  Limiting  my  remarks  to  this  northwestern  part  of  our  country,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  we  owe  everything  we  ha\e,  in  a  sense,  to  our  Board  of  Missions  dispensing 
the  offerings  of  eastern  churchmen.  But  for  its  lead  in  this  matter,  and  the  generous 
offerings  of  eastern  churchmen  and  churchwomen  in  other  ways,  not  a  Church 
building,  not  a  Church  clergyman,  would  be  in  all  this  wide  northwestern  section  of 
country  to-day,  e.xcept,  perhaps,  in  such  towns  as  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  or  Spokane, 
and  not  a  Church  school  or  hospital  would  ever  have  been  heard  of  or  thought  of. 
And  what  we  now  ask  is  that  this  inviting  and  promising  work,  widening  out  day  by 
day,  shall  be  kept  abreast  of  its  demands  by  this  Apostolic,  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
as  this  work  is  by  other  zealous,  well-meaning,  vigilant  and  liberal  Christian  bodies. 

My  brethren,  many  of  you,  most  of  you,  ha\'e  crossed  this  wide  continent  by  a 
long  and  tedious  journey,  at  no  little  cost  of  time  and  money,  because  of  your  love 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  because  you  desire  to  spread  her  blessed  influences 
wider  and  wider  throughout  the  world.  How  glad  should  we  be,  had  we  some 
return  to  make  you  for  this  labor  of  love.  But  may  we  not  ask  you  to  learn,  with 
us,  a  lesson  from  the  beautiful  works  of  nature  spread  out  before  you  as  you  pass, 
coming  or  going,  through  these  grand  mountain  ranges  of  our  country?  There  these 
hoary  sentinels  have  stood,  through  all  the  past  ages  of  God's  dealing  with  His 
Church,  untouched  by  the  innovating  hand  of  man,  and  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  most  ardent  designs  or  desires. 

Busy  cities  may  cluster  at  their  base,  and  the  hum  of  their  industries  or  noise  of 
their  strife  go  up  to  the  clouds  above  them  ;  but  there  they  will  abide,  unmo\'ed  from 
their  foundations  and  unchanged,  in  all  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  till  the  coming  of 
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that  day  of  God  wherein  the  hea\  ens  shall  pass  away  and  the  earth  and  all  its  works 
be  burned  up.  So  is  it  to  be  with  the  work  you  have  in  hand  here;  so  are  to  abide 
the  everlasting  verities  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  so  is  to  remain  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints;  so  is  to  stand  the  Church  of  Christ,  firm  upon  its  foundation,  against 
which  not  e\  en  the  gates  of  hell  shall  pre\  ail. 

Of  these  old  and  fundamental  truths  we  were  reminded  by  the  memorable  Pastoral 
of  our  House  of  Bishops  in  1894  and  1895,  in  these  words:  "It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all,  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and  laymen,  that  the  facts  and  truths  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Christ  are  eternal  facts  and  eternal  truths,  stamped 
with  the  assurance  which  divine  infallibility  gives.  A  revelation,  the  conditions  of 
which  should  be  pliable  to  the  caprices  of  speculati\  e  thought,  would  be  thereby  void 
of  all  that  makes  revelation  final  and  s^ire.  A  creed  whose  statements  could  be 
changed  to  accord  with  the  shifting  currents  of  opinion  or  sentiment,  or  with  the 
trend  of  thoujrht  in  each  succeeding  generation,  would  cease  to  command  and  guide 

the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  respect  of  mankind  

There  is  no  Christ,  s;i\e  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  the  blessing  of  this 
Christ,  '  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever,'  u]X)n  this  faith  'once  for  all 
deli\ered  to  the  saints,'  which  assures  to  the  Church  and  the  world  all  that  ennobles, 
beautifies  and  saxes  man." 

Take  another  lesson  from  these  same  snow-clad  monuments  of  nature's  grandeur, 
before  you  take  your  leave  of  them — to  be  learned  the  better  in  midsummer,  when 
their  fast  swelling  streams  are  filling  and  flooding  all  the  dry  and  empty  places  of  the 
vast  valleys  about  them.  If  you  will  then  make  the  ascent  of  one  of  these  grand  piles  of 
l^erpetual  snow — Larsen,  Shasta,  St.  Helena,  Rainier.  Adams,  Hood,  or  Haker — you 
will  start  out,  statf  in  hand,  as  soon  as  the  early  dawn  gives  lijrht  enough  to  tra\el 
with  safety,  and  on  your  way  shortly  come  to  what  seems  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a 
large  stream,  across  which  you  easily  walk  "dry  shod."  The  stones  are  wet,  and 
shallow  i)ools  of  water  are  seen  here  and  there:  but  these  are  still  and  stagnant,  and 
it  seems  as  if  another  day  would  dry  up  c\er\-  remaining  drop  of  moisture.  Vou 
slowly  make  your  way  to  the  summit,  through  snow  drifts  and  gorges  of  ice,  and  in 
due  time  begin  the  return  journey.  Late  in  the  day  you  reach  the  dry  bed  stream  of 
the  morning,  and  find  it  now  a  roaring  torrent,  bank  full.  The  sun  had  risen  in  his 
strength,  and,  i)enetrating  every  canyon  and  crevasse  with  his  warm  and  genial  rays, 
had  loosened  the  snow  -bound  waters,  which,  flooding  the  empty  channels,  pour  down 
their  mighty  currents  to  cheer  and  refresh  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  broad  valleys 
on  to  the  great  sea. 

In  view  of  our  jiresent  poverty,  the  com])arati\  e  sniallness  of  our  work,  the  little 
impression  we  have  made  upon  the  spirit  of  worldliness  that  prevails  all  about  us,  the 
low  tone  of  our  devotiopi,  and  the  little  measure  of  offerings  to  God,  for  all  His 
blessings  to  us,  I  have  sometimes  said  to  myself.  Maybe  "these  things  are  an  alle- 
gory," reminding  us  that  we  of  this  day  and  generation — I  and  my  fellow-laborers, 
and  we  all  of  this  wide  western  world — ha\  e  had  our  lot  in  the  morning  of  the  history 
of  God's  Church,  when  most  of  its  life  and  refreshments  are  comparati\ely  cold  and- 
dry,  and  that  it  shall  be  for  tho.se  who  come  after  me  and  after  you,  to  stand  upon  these 
shores,  in  another  age,  when  the  gracious  thaw  has  come,  and  filleil  all  these  deep 
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channels  up  to  the  brim — even  when  through  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  the  rivers  of  the  flood  thereof  shall  make  glad  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High. 
In  anticipation  of  which  day  of  joy  and  gladness,  we  will  continue  to  lift  up  our  prayer, 
"  Awake,  O  north  w  ind,  and  come  thou  south;  blow  upon  my  garden  that  the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out.  Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden  and  eat  of  his  pleasant 
fruits."  But  if  that  day  of  rich  and  abundant  harvest  is  ever  to  come;  if  these  returns 
for  our  labors  are  ever  to  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  will  still  be  through  our  working 
steadily  and  quietly  in  the  old  ways  and  walking  in  the  old  paths. 

God's  work  in  the  Church  and  in  nature  are  alike  of  slow  growth  and  progress 
— ' '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. ' '  The  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth  and  hath  long  patience  for  it;  while  no 
restlessness  and  search  of  new  devices,  no  inventions  or  experiments  of  his  own,  will 
hasten  or  increase  the  harvest,  till  in  God's  time  it  receives  from  Him  both  "  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain."  And  so  should  it  e\er  be  in  the  work  of  God's  Church — 
quietness,  unostentation,  without  parade  or  dis])lay  to  catch  the  eye  and  win  the  praise 
of  thoughtless  or  worldly  minds — these  are  the  way  to  that  ornament  of  the  spirit 
which  is,  in  the  sight  of  (iod,  of  great  price.  And  so  we  reaffirm  this  sublime  and 
neglected  truth,  in  these  days  of  show  and  parade,  in  words,  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown  to  me; 

"  Most  blessed  things  come  silently,  and  silently  depart; 
Noiseless  steals  .Springtime  on  the  year,  and  comfort  on  the  heart. 
And  still  and  light  and  gentle  like  a  dew  the  rain  must  be 
To  quicken  seed  in  furrow  and  lilossoni  upon  tree. 
Nile  has  liis  foaming  rapids;  freshes  from  momitain  snou  s. 
But  where  his  stream  breeds  fruitfulness  serene  and  calm  it  Hows. 
And  when  he  overbrims  to  cheer  his  hanks  on  either  side, 
Vou  scarce  can  mark,  so  gradual,  the  s\\  elling  of  the  tide. 
The  wings  of  Angels  inake  no  stir,  as  the\'  ply  their  works  of  lo\  e. 
Hut  h\'  tlie  hahii  tliey  shed  around  we  know  them  that  they  mow." 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thovi  hearest  the  sound  thereof,- but 
canst  not  tell  w  hence  it  conietli  and  w  hither  it  goeth.  -So  is  e\  ery  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit." 
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HELL  AND  SALVATION 

Nationally  ConsidGrod. 


I.— Pain  (Punishment)  an  Evolved  Effect 
of  Impersonal  Law. 

Let  mo  give  an  oulliiii'  of  ac.oiivcisa- 
tion  tliat  is  not  altogctlici-  imaginary, 
between  a  Christian  jireaelier  and  a 
skcpti(;al  scientist.  Instead  of  skc}iti- 
cism  being  diffident  of  its  donbts,  it  is 
now  confident  and  obtrnsive.  Tlie  sci- 
entist boldly  asks  the  ])roaclier  why  he 
continues  to  preach  the  old-fashioned 
hell.  "Do  you  not  know,"  he  says, 
"that  intelligent  jieoplc  now  laugh  at 
your  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  your 
devil  with  horns  and  dragon  tail,  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff?" 

"  I  will  prove  a  hell  to  you,"  said  the 
preacher. 

"You  certainly  cannot  look  me  in 
the  face,"  replied  the  skeptical  scien- 
tist, "and  say  that  you  can  prove,  by 
any  evidence  that  science  will  respect, 
that  there  is,  hereafter,  a  local  hell  ?  If 
there  be  such  a  ])lacc,  where  is  it?" 

"  It  is  where  the  incorrigible  sinner 
is,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  out  of 
heaven.  Surely  that  is  place  enough. 
But  the  reality  is  more  important  than 
the  place.  Locality  is  not  essential  to 
suffering,"  replied  the  preacher ;  "  but 
not  to  blink  the  question,  I  undertake 
to  prove,  by  principles  of  science  that 
you  sh.-ill  admit,  that  there  is  a  local 
hell." 

"  And  you  agree  to  put  in  the  brim- 
stone, too  ?  "  epiculated  the  skejttic. 

"If  not  that,  somethhig  worse,"  re- 
plied the  preacher.  "  When  you  have 
heard  me  through,  you  will  yourself 
pi-efcr  the  brimstone,  just  as  the  bma- 
tie  would  prefer  starvation  to  madness." 


"  You  are  jesting,  surely.  Anyway, 
the  brimstone  is  only  figurative  fuel." 

"  The  figure  never  equals  the  fact. 
Figures  of  s])eech  are  used  oidy  when 
plain  language  would  fail  to  convey  a 
full  impression  of  the  truth.  Tiic  con- 
clusions of  science  establish  a  hell  in 
fact  to  which  the  figurative  one  of  lake 
and  brimstone  is  a  cool  lu.vury." 

"Are  you  in  earnest?"  inquired  the 
skeptic,  "  or  is  this  pleasant  jesting?" 

"  Tiierc  is  nothing  ])leasant  about  the 
subject,"  answered  the  preacher;  "and 
sufl'ering  in  mind  or  body  is  no  jest; 
nor  is  a  mist.ake  in  this  matter  a  jest. 
It  is  a  question  u])on  which  neither  Na- 
ture, in  her  inexorable  arrangement  of 
things,  nor  humanity  in  its  wailing 
miserere,  can  afford  to  jest." 

"  All  that  is  very  pretty  preaching," 
remarked  the  skeptic ;  "  but  let  us  conre 
to  business.  How  can  you  prove  the 
hell  of  which  you  so  confidently'  sj)cak?" 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  ])reacher.  "  What 
do  you  believe  about  ixdigion  ?" 

"I  believe  in  the  authority  of  sci- 
ence, and  don't  care  a  fig  about  reli- 
gion." 

"  Very  well,  then,  to  science  we  will 
go." 

"  And  not  use  your  Bible  ?" 
"  Not  a  word  of   it,"  replied  the 
preacher. 

"  Well,"  incpiircs  the  preacher, "  vvh.at 
do  you  believe  in  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  that  childish  bug- 
bear," answers  the  skeptic. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  a  God  ?" 

"  I  believe  in  a  Power." 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  the  name. 
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What  I  call  God  you  call  a  Power. 
It  is  all  the  same.  NameKare  iiotliiiij^. 
Has  your  Power  revealed  aiiylliiiig  to 
youV" 

"  Only  ill  nature — in  tlie  rocks,  in  tlie 
forms  of  matter.  And  there  it  stands 
for  all  ages,  and  each  one  can  verify 
the  message  to  absolute  certainty.  It 
has  no  fables  in  it.  The  geologist,  like 
the  fabled  Moses,  can  strike  n)ion  the 
rocks,  anil  they  will  open  to  him  tiie 
lesson  written  upon  their  im])erishable 
leaves.  The  language  in  whicli  their 
Iiistory  is  embalmed  is  foi-  all  ages  and 
all  races  one  and  the  same." 

"  Indeed  !  Do  any  two  of  you  agree 
as  to  what  the  rocks  say  Until  lately, 
during  the  brief  existence  of  your  so- 
called  science,  you  vehemently  said 
that  the  earth  was  formed  under  a  law 
of  uniformity,  taking  countless  ages  for 
the  work.  Now,  we  are  as  confidently, 
and  more  i)robal)ly,  told  that  the  I'ocks 
recoi-d  the  results  of  awful  catastro- 
[>lies,  doing  in  one  dreadful  minute 
the  changes  before  sui>ii()>ed  to  have 
occuj)ied  millenniums  of  time.  Accord- 
ing to  your  views.  Nature  has  been 
here  more  millions  of  years  than  can  be 
enumerated  in  our  arithmetic,  and  yet 
we  find  her  a  very  coquettish  sort  of 
teacher.  Nature  is  mum  as  to  whether 
wc  should  drink  water  or  wine,  eat  flesli 
or  vegetable,  live  in  a  hot  or  a  cool  cli- 
mate, as  to  what  will  in  all  cases  cure, 
and  what  will  in  all  cast's  kill,  and  wlien 
wc  iVwy 

"  Ah  !"  says  the  scientist,  "  that  is  the 
en<l  of  us." 

"  TluMi  you  don't  believe  in  tlie  im- 
mortality of  the  soulV" 

"Why,  no;  of  course  not.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  death  of  a 
man  and  the  death  of  a  <logV  They 
both  rot  aliki^  in  the  i;arth,  and  are  lost 
to  all  knowledge." 

"  The  iirst  question  then  to  be  set- 
tled is, 

1.     Is  TlIK  Sou  L  IiMiMOKTAL  ? 

"The  law  of  the  convei-sation  of  f()rce 
proves  that  it  is,"  said  the  ])reacher. 
"  I  oj)en  and  shut  niy  li.md — what  does 
tliatV" 

"  Mind,"  answered  the  skeptic. 
"Is  that  mind  which  opens  and  shuts 


the  muscles  of  the  hand  the  same  thing 
as  the  muscles  V" 

"  No,"  said  the  .scientist,  with  a 
shrug;  "  I  supjwse  it  might  be  called 
'  a  Force.' " 

"  What  is  force  ?" 

"Anything  that  moves  matter." 

"Then,  if  I  understand  you,  mind  is 
force,  because  it  moves  matter?" 

"  Yes." 

"Again:  I  hold  the  bulb  of  this 
thermometer  in  my  hand,  and  the  mer- 
cury rises.  What  makes  it  rise'::'" 
asked  the  preachei-. 

"The  heat  of  your  botly,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Is  the  heat  of  my  boily  a  force, 
tooV"  again  asked  tlu:  preacher. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  is  the  difference,"  asked  the 
l)reacher,  "  between  the  mind-force, 
which  opens  and  shuts  my  hand,  and 
the  heat  or  matter-force,  which  makes 
the  mercury  rise  in  the  thermometer  ?  " 

"  Mind-force  thinks  and  matter-force 
does  not,"  answered  the  skei>tic. 

"Tlien,"  said  the  preacher,  "each 
and  every  man  has  in  himself  two  or- 
ders of  force:  a  conscious,  regulative 
mind-force,  and  an  unconscious,  regu- 
lated matter-force ! " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  did  force  come  from  and 
whither  does  it  go?  " 

"  Force  was,  force  is,  and  force  ever 
will  be." 

"  Is  it  imperishable  V  " 

"  Yes." 

"Then,  why  not  the  mind'::'" 
"It  is;  but  at  death  it  becomes  as 
impersonal  and  unconscious  as  gravita- 
tion." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please. 
How  do  you  know  that  you  have  a 
mind  at  all  y" 

"  I  am  conscious  of  it." 

"  Are  you  not  conscious,  also,  of  its 
individuality  and  ])ersonal  identity  ? 
The  lawyers  tell  us  that  a  witness  good 
for  one  purj)ose  is  good  for  another. 
Have  you  not  the  same  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  its  individuality  that  you  have 
to  believe  in  its  e.vistence?  I  under- 
staiul  you  to  admit  that  the  minil,  like 
any  imi)ersonal  force,  such  as  electric- 
ity or  gravitation,  may  continue  here- 
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after  aljsorbod  iiilu  llu;  tulalily  uf  all 
force." 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  But  (lu  not . science  anil  oltservatioii 
reco<;iiize  two  orders  of  force  ;  First, 
a  niind-force,  underived  and  su|)i-eine 
in  the  Unorii^inated  Power — jx'isonal, 
intelligent,  conscious,  and  dominating 
all  l)elow  it ;  and  sect)nd,  matter-force, 
sucli  as  gravitation,  inipersonal,  uncon- 
scious, secondary  to  all  force  above  it? 
Tiiere  is  but  one  force  in  all  tlic 
nniverse,  conscious  in  mind  and  un- 
conscious in  matter.  Tliougli  you 
do  not  jirove  this  unity  of  force, 
yet,  admitting  it  to  be  so  for  the 
sake  of  the  ai'gument,  (!ven  then," 
I'eplied  the  ]>reacliei',  "  the  uncon- 
scious must  be  a  mode  of  the  con- 
scious, and  not  the  conscious  of  the  un- 
conscious. The  greater  cannot  come 
from  the  less.  No  one  second  can  ex- 
painl  itself  into  etci'nity.  If  all  force 
is  but  etern.al  power  in  action,  t'onscions 
in  mind,  unconscious  in  matter,  it  must 
ever  go  forward,  but  never  backward. 
So  that  if  matter-force  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated, iwMwr,  II  /'orliori,  can  mind- 
force,  of  which  matter-force  is  the  un- 
conscious, im|iersonul  motle.  To  make 
the  whole  reasoning  plain  beyond  a 
doubt,  challenging  the  detectii)n  of  a 
fallacy,  I  will  state  it  in  the  argumi'nt 
of  two  syllogisms,  which  you  must  ad- 
mit or  deny : 

"  Whatever  moves  matter  is  a  force. 
Mind  moves  matter;  therefore  mind 
is  a  force."  « 

The  skejjtic  assented. 

The  preachei-  continued  :  "  All  force 
is  imperishable.  The  mind  i»i  a  force  ; 
therefore  all  mind  is  imperishable." 

"  Ah  !  "  interposed  tlie  ske])tic,  "  I 
deny  your  major  premise  of  this  last 
syllogism;  you  must  prove  that  a'/ 
force  is  imperishable." 

"How  do  you  prove  that  n/ii/  force 
is  imperishable  ■;:'"  replii'd  the  ])reacher. 
"  If  you  will  ]irove  to  me  why  gravita- 
tion force  is  imperishable,  I  will  prove 
to  you  why  soul-force  is  im])erishivble. 
Koth  are  forces  because  they  both  move 
matter;  and  as  mind-force  can  utilize 
all  other  force,  it  must  be  superior,  and 
so  survive  as  the  fittest  of  all.  Why 
should    conscious   mind-force  jierish. 


and  unconscious  matter-force  survive  ? 
What  is  there  iir  unconsciousness  wliich 
should  make  it  the  fittest':'  In  what  is 
impersonal  force  superior  to  jiersonal 
force?  What  is  there  in  this  blind,  un- 
reasoning, apathetic  force  which  should 
carry  on  its  existence  uinlinunisbed, 
and  what  is  there  in  tiiat  individual, 
](ersonal  force  wliich  tliinks,  loves 
and  ho|>es,  whicli  should  destroy  it? 
Is  imi»ersonality  superior  to  ])ersonal- 
ity,  or  unconsiuousness  to  conscious- 
ness ?  Does  the  universal  tiiinking  of 
mankind  put  a  //(//uy  above  'A  person? 
Is  a  stone  su|)erior  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture to  [Shakespeare,  or  a  vial  of  elec- 
tricity to  David  and  Isaiah?" 

"  l>ut,"  replied  the  skeptic,  triumph- 
antly, "admitting  that  the  soul  of  man 
as  nund-force  ciinnot  be  annihilated, 
death  obliti'rates  its  individuality.  At 
least  so  Averroes,  taking  ;in  idea  from 
Aristotle,  contended,  and,  I  think,  with 
great  reason.  With  Aristotle,  con- 
structive reason,  as  distinguisln-'d  from 
passive  reason,  which  receives  the  im- 
])ression  of  external  things  and  per- 
ishes with  the  body,  transcends  the 
body,  and  is  capable  of  separation  from 
it.  This  constructive  reason  is  one  in- 
dividual substance,  being  one  in  Soc- 
rates and  Plato,  and  all  otlier  indi- 
viduals. Whence  it  follows  that  indi- 
viduality consists  oidy  in  bodily  sensa- 
tions, which  are  perishable ;  so  that 
nothing  which  is  individual  can  be  im- 
mortal, and  nothing  which  is  immortal 
can  be  individual."  .  . 

"  But,"  said  t  he  preacher,  "  tliis 
argument  ])roves  too  much.  You  admit 
that  constructive  reason  is  one  in- 
dividual substance?  But  how,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  can  it  be  individual 
if  it  be  immortal?  and  if  it,  and  it 
alone,  be  immortal,  how  cm  it  be  indi- 
\  idual?  According  to  this  argument 
there  can  be  no  God.  If  individuality 
destroys  immortality,  and  immortality 
destroys  individuality,  then  even  the 
boasted  Nirvana,  of  the  Buddhists, 
cannot  be,  because  it  is  both  one  and 
immortal." 

"  1  had  not  thought  of  that,"  re- 
marked the  ske])tic,  "I  thought  Aver- 
roi's  ])roved  conclusively  that  nothing 
which  is  individual  could  be  immortal." 
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"The  error  of  Averroes,"  intcrriipt- 
erl  the  preacher,  "  was  in  antagonizing 
iniint)rtality  and  iijdividualit y.  Ac- 
eonling  to  science,  the  sonl  is  iinnior- 
tal  beca>i-e  it  is  a  force,  and,  like  all 
otlier  force,  is  sujtretne  over  matter, 
and  not  because  it  is  individual ;  but  it 
is  individual  because  it  is  a  soul.  We 
know  that  no  other  force  has  individu- 
ality, but  we  know  that  inind-force  has, 
and  we  do  not  know  anything  of  it 
apart  from  its  indivi<luality.  But  let 
us  go  a  little  further,  and  see  where  this 
extinction  of  individuality  would  land 
us.  Suppose  a  soul  steeped  in  all  ]iossible 
wickedness  to  die  in  the  niiilst  of  its 
vileni'ss,  .and  with  the  loss  of  its  indi- 
viduality and  personal  identity,  it  is 
real)s<)rbed  in  tlie  great  abyss  of  mind. 
'J'he  Buddhists  call  this  abyss  Nirvana. 
Now,  the  soul  must  be  reabsorbed  as  it 
is,  bad  ;  not  as  it  is  not,  good.  Ink,  if 
you  kee[>  on  dropping  it  long  enough, 
will  finally  blacken  the  ocean,  an<l  kill 
all  life  contained  in  its  illimitable 
depths.  Suppose  this  re.absorption  to 
go  on  for  countless  ages,  bad  spirits 
after  bad  spirits  taken  into  its  verj'  es- 
sence, what  must  Nirv;uia  itself  become 
after  fee<ling  so  long  ui)ou  such  food  ? 
Its  I'tornal  accretions  of  evil  make  Nir- 
van.a  a  hell." 

"You  forget,"  interru|)ted  the  skep- 
tic, "that  when  the  soul  lo.ses  its  indi- 
viduality, it  loses  its  conscicMisuess,  and 
so  escapes  suffering." 

"On  the  contr.ary,  in  the  loss  of  its 
individuality  .and  .absorption  into  infin- 
itude consists  its  horror.  For,  instead 
of  a  finite  consciousness,  which  it  has 
lost,  it  accpiires  an  infinite  (;onsciou.s- 
ness  wliicli  is  ever  reabsorbing  evil. 
Every  soul  that  it  engorges  brings  in 
its  evil,  and  makes  Nirvana  the  cess- 
pool of  the  universe.  This  becomes 
literally  '  hell  with  a  vengeance.' 
Dost  thou  like  the  picture  V" 

Lo  !  the  hell  of  reason !  I  must  leave 
the  skeptic,  minus  his  individuality, 
but  plus  Ills  Nirvana.  And  such  a  Nir- 
vana ! 

2.    The  L.vw  ok  Atkinitv  I'kovks  a 

"  Do  you  not  see  in  all  nature  .a  I:iw 
siinili.s  ttiiaili  tjoiidcl — like  to  like?  Do 
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1  not    all    things    assort  themselves? 
Antipatliy  of   evil   to  good   is  hell. 
'  Birds  of   a  feather  flock  together.' 
What  is  the  law  of  chemical  affinity 
but  the  law  of   congenial  wedlock? 
Things   harmonize   together  liec.au.sc! 
they  suit  each  other;  and  things  fly  off 
from  each  other  because  they  do  not 
harmonize.   Now  this  law  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  runs  all  through  the  uni- 
verse.   Heat  divorces  the  worlds,  and 
in  its  absence  gravitation  draws  them 
toward  each  other.     Oil  and  water 
will  not  mi.v.    So  with  people.  Tiiey 
go  together  very  much  by  congenial- 
ity.   Moral  qualities  group  them  by 
a  fix(^l  law.     The  vicious  naturally 
run  ti'ith  eaeli  other,  and  the  good  just 
j  as  naturally  fraternize.    Your  laws  of 
I  nature  are  inexorable  .and  invariable, 
i  Account  for  it  as  you  may,  it  is  so. 
I  This  is  your  great  Nature  God.  Just 
follow  this  law  of  like  to  like  out  to  its 
I  eternal  consecjuences,  :ind  1  think  you 
I  will  have  hell  enough.    It  is  conjec- 
j  tured  tiiat  a  soul  enters  the  invisible 
world  every  seiiond.    If  one  in  every 
ten,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  be  bad, 
with  low,  vile,  malicious,  beastly  appe- 
tites and  passions,  after  awhile  you 
would  have  somewhere  in  that  world 
(juite   a    multitude  of   devils.  They 
woidd,  acting  u()ou  your  law  of  nature 
of  like  to  like,  naturally  make  a  local 
hell. 

3.    TiiK  Law  of  Association 

"Evil  Is  attractive  to  evil.  Every 
city  has  its  preliminary  hells — its  slums, 
its  bar-rooms,  where  human  carcasses  lie 
in  beastly  stupor,  without  minds,  and 
in  rags.  One  drunkard  knows  and 
consoils  with  another  drunkard.  A 
common  shame  and  love  of  licentious- 
iu!ss  socializes  and  localizes  vile  women. 
Thieves  band  together  for  crime  and 
society.  Human  nature  must  have 
sympathy  and  companionship,  though 
that  compauionshi]>  makes  :i  liell  apart 
in  its  own  solitary  locality.  If  one  evil 
spirit  bears  a  mental  hell  within,  two 
evil  spirits  mak(^  a  local  hell  without. 
They  hunt  each  other  u]),  and  if  you 
think  siu-h  a  set  of  fiends  don't  make  a 
local  hell,  I  am  sure  they  don't  make 
I  heaven  anywhere." 
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"  But,  then,"  said  the  skcjitic,  "  tlicy 
are  to  be  spiritually  chnngod." 

"  Now  you  arc  getting  from  your 
rigid  ground  of  nature  to  my  ground 
of  supernature,"  paid  the  prciacher. 
"  Keej)  on  your  plane  of  science  and 
invariahle  laws,  and  leave  my  side  of 
grace  and  s]>iritual  hel|i  to  ine." 

"Don't  be  uneasy,"  rejilied  the  skep- 
tic.   "I  stand  by  invariable 'laws." 

"Very  well,  then,"  continued  the 
jireaeluu',  "  beside  your  laws  of  attin- 
ity  and  associations,  or  of  like  to  like, 
tliere  is, 

4.    The  Law  of  Gkowtm. 

"This  is  also  an  awful  law  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Look 
at  it  in  mal.ter.  From  one  little  acorn 
what  a  sturdy  oak  will  arise,  striking 
its  roots  deep  and  wide  in  the  earth, 
and  spreading  abroad  strong  limbs  and 
countless  leaves.  What  a  hard,  tough, 
<l(!fiant  life  comes  out  of  that  acoi-n  ! 
From  one  little  mustard  seed  grows  a 
honu!  for  the  birds.  Where  two  lines 
meet,  how  small  the  njigle;  but  pro  ject 
them  into  iutinity,  and  how  intiniteiy 
expand(Ml  becomes  the  included  iigurc. 
Human  imagination  cannot  depict  what 
one  thing,  as  a  cause,  may  become  in 
its  effects.  An  act  is  never  done  act- 
ing. Like  the  jiressures  of  the  arch,  it 
never  sleejis'.  liecause  an  act,  good  or 
evil,  is  siinply  one,  it  may,  though  one 
like  space,  embrace  a  univei'se. 

"All  revolutions,  riots  and  reforms 
ar(!  growths  from  some  one  idea.  Pan- 
ics, sujjerstitions,  popular  ])rejudices, 
and  national  animosities  are  growths. 
A  strong,  bad  boy  will  jioison  a  whole 
school.  Heretical  opinion  will  mislead 
long  eras  >inder  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  growth.  Evil  grows  spontane- 
ously, (iood  must  be  constantly  culti- 
vated. Evil  has  its  iiatural  life  in  and 
by  us.  Good  is  wrought  sui)ernatu- 
rally  for  ns.  Like  the  robe  of  royalty, 
or  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  it  is  above 
and  around  us  —  not  naturally  of  us. 
Besides,  look  at 

5.    The  L.\w  of  PRorAfiAxroN. 

"  From  one  acoi-n  comes  a  whole  gran- 
ary of  acorns,  each  having  a  new  life  in 
its  heart.    How  many  grains  of  wheat 


may  come  from  one,  at  each  successive 
planting  V  l*ut  one  cent  at  interest 
when  a  child  is  l)orn,  and  what  will  lx> 
the  earnings  when  the  child  reaches 
manhood  V  Now  apply  these  two  laws 
of  growth  and  projiagation  to  the  his- 
tory  of  a  human  soul  !  Their  devasta- 
tion is  more  readily  observed  in  the 
career  of  the  drunkard  than  in  any 
other.  One  debauch  affects  the  stom- 
ach and  destroys  the  ap])etitc  ;  it  con- 
gf^sts  th(!  brain  aiul  stu|)e[ies  the  mind; 
it  enervates  the  will  and  enfeebles  ihe 
muscles.  The  second  debauch  is  still 
easier,  and  tiie  third  still  more  easy. 
This  is  illustrated  in  mournful  multi- 
tudes ai'ound  us  every  day.  The  law 
of  derivation,  as  ap])licd  to  evil  and  its 
conscfpiences,  is  inexpressibly  liorriblc. 

0.    The  Law  of  Invot.ution 
i'uoves  it. 

Every  seed  inherits  a  life.  This  life 
has  two  energies — the  energy  to  alt- 
sorb  from  the  without  to  the  within, 
and  the  energy  to  ex])and  from  the 
within  to  the  without.  The  first  is 
that  of  involution  or  assimilation. 
This  life  must  appropriate  something 
from  the  sun,  the  clouds,  and  the  earth, 
liefore  its  second  energy  of  evolution 
or  expansion  from  the  within  to  the 
without  can  become  active.  What  it 
gives  out  depends  on  what  it  takes  in. 
The  life  of  the  seed,  having  involved 
or  fed  upon  earth,  moisture  and  heat, 
evolves  the  tree,  and  transmits  the  life 
to  other  seeds ;  so  when  from  inward 
character  we  .attract  evil  associations 
and  absorb  froni  theni  sin,  we  develop 
or  evolve  that  which  we  have  assimi- 
lated. "  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  merciful ;  with  an  up- 
right man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  up- 
right ;  with  the  pure  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  pure ;  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward."  (18 
Ps.  XXV  :  6.)  "  God  is  not  mocked,  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall 
of  the  spirit  reaji  life  everlasting." 
(Gal.  vi :  7.)  We  may  alxsorb  evil  or  we 
may  absorb  good,  and  the  development 
or  evolution  will  be  according  to  the 
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one  or  the  other.  Invohition  is  to  take 
or  extract  energy  from  our  circum- 
st^nces.  Evohition  is  to  give  or 
impart  energy  to  our  circumstances. 
The  man  wlio  takes  in  good  will 
give  out  good,  and  tlio  man  who 
takes  in  evil  will  give  out  evil.  The 
man  who  associates  with  a  devil  will 
himself  become  devilish,  and  one  who 
dwells  with  an  angel  will  himself  be- 
come angelic.  The  maxim  is  true  by 
the  laws  of  science — "a  man  is  known 
by  the  comj>any  he  keeps."  These  ex- 
ternal influences,  or  environments, 
cliange  the  life  in  the  soul  of  man  as 
environments  develoj)  and  change  the 
life  in  the  seed  of  the  tree.  We  must 
involve  or  t.ake  into  our  life  the  mind 
or  life  of  Christ  if  we  would  evolve 
his  cliaracter  or  move  in  his  lines  of 
happiness. 

7.    The  Theory  of  Evolutiox. 

"  The  theory  of  evolution,  or  matter 
without  a  God,  formerly  called  devel- 
opment, ))roclaims  a  way  of  nature  to 
be  in  this  law  of  growth,  that  eiwryt/iini/ 
prof/resKfft  forewrrP 

"That  is  exactly  it,"  interrupted  the 
skeptic,  "  Everything  ])rogresses  for- 
ever. Look  along  that  line  and  yon 
will  see  heaven." 

"And  you  look  along  that  line,"  said 
the  preacher,  "  and  you  will  see  hell. 
Evil  ))rogresscs,  results  in  hell,  and  the 
necessity  to  progress  forever  makes 
that  hell  eternal." 

"As  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the 
grade  is  upward,  so  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  grade  is  downward.  In 
the  law  of  change — detected  by  the 
ceaseless  search  of  science — there  is  an 
eternal  devolution  or  movement  down- 
ward, as  well  as  an  eternal  evolution  or 
movement  upward.  The  science  of 
humanity  shows  tliree  things:  First — 
That  human  nature  is  down  close  to 
animals  and  fiends,  and  tends  still 
lower.  Second — That  it  needs  to  be 
helped  uj),  for  it  cannot  rise  of  itself. 
And  third — That  when  up,  it  needs 
to  be  held  up,  for  it  cannot  hold  itself 
UJ).  This  is  evideiit  in  the  decline  of 
men,  schools  of  thought,  and  conquer- 
ing races.  There  is  no  Solon  in  the 
Areoj^agiis,  or  Socrates  in  the  streets 
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of  Athens,  nor  Cicero  in  the  Forum, 
or  Cfesar  at  the  Capitol  of  Fiome.  The 
scepter  has  departed  from  Jiidali.  The 
falling  off  of  genius,  as  shown  in  the 
science  or  history  of  heredity,  shows 
that  there  is  no  self-elevating  ])ower  in- 
herent in  human  nature.    An  eminent 
man  is  a  surprise  to  the  race.    He  is 
;  wondered  at  as  a  prodigy,  if  not  adoreil 
as  a  god.    He  has  no  successor.  Ills 
descendants  may  be  fools  or  fiends.  If 
his  great  ability  descends,  it  will  l)e 
j  with  a  flickering  light,  and,  a.s  a  rule, 
j  in  the  fourth  generation,  go  entirely 
I  out.    Let  the  degradation  go  on,  and 
j  the  race  winds  up  in  human  devils,  for 
1  whom  w'c  have  prisons  on  earth  and 
!  science  a  hell  hereafter.    That  the  law 
'  of  human  nature  is  to  fall,  not  rise,  is 
I  evident  from  the  history  of  j)auper  in- 
j  dividuals,  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
aristocratic  familes,  however  gifted  by 
nature  and  favored  by  circumstances. 
All  flattery  of  human  natun;  and  a]>- 
plause  of  distinguisheil  exceptions  is 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  honest  con- 
clusions of   science.    Humanity  is  a 
failure,  and  science,  with  no  practical 
remedy  to  offer,  is  amazed  in  the  ]>res- 
ence  of  the  fact.    Rejecting  the  mer- 
ciful help  of  the  Redeemer,  science 
seeks  to  struggle  alone  with  the  mourn- 
ful doom  which  is  even  now  upon  man, 
and  for  the  glorious,  comforting  and 
regenerating  hope  of  the  one,  we  are 
left  in  the  cold,  dark  despair  of  the 
other.    Science  lights  the  way  to  an 
inevitable  hell,  and  scornfully  rejects 
all  revealed  helj)s  to  a  Savior's  heaven." 

"Still,"  observed  trie  skejitic,  "God 
is  a  Father." 

"  Still,"  echoed  the  preacher,  "these 
are  facts.     Your  idea  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  all  wrong  :  nor  is  your 
j  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  (iod  all  right. 
I  When  not  so  ignorant  of  yourself,  you 
I  will   know  more   of  God.  Obedient 
children  have  loving  fathers,  but  re- 
bellious citizens  have  stern  rulers.  (-Jod 
is  a  Father,  and  God  is  a  Sovereign, 
and  yet  human  nature  runs  down  ;  .and 
so  persistent  is  the  law  of  devolution 
that  it  runs  down  in  sjjitc  of  siK'ular 
education,  in  spite  of  secular  and  re- 
pressive  force,  and   un<ler  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Cross  itself." 
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"  Wliy  don't  God  stoj)  it  ?"  snocr- 
ingly  iii(|iiircd  the  skcj)tic. 

"  Wliy  don't  the  new  religion  of 
science  fstop  it':"'  replied  the  preacher. 
"  Science  has  fnll  opportunity  to  ar- 
rest the  declension  of  human  nature, 
but  no  power ;  God  has  the  power  to 
regenerate  human  nature  and  lift  it  up, 
hut  in  the  blindness  of  science  and  the 
perverseness  of  the  human  heart,  he 
has  slight  opportunity.  He  docs  all 
that  man  will  let  him  do." 

"  Supj)OS(',"  said  the  skeptic,  "  that 
a  man  reforms  his  evil  life':'" 

"What  will  make  him  do  it';?"  in- 
quired the  ])reacher. 

"Improvement  in  knowledge." 

"  Has  it  ever  done  it '?" 

"pjxperience  of  the  disadvantage  of 
evil,  then,  will,"  said  the  skeptic. 

"  Has  that  ever  done  it ':'  According 
to  your  invariable,  inexorable  laws  of 
nature,  (with  no  God  behind  them) 
things  have  no  power  to  stop  themselves. 
They  evolve  because  they  must.  Your 
law  is  that  everything,  including  evil, 
])rogresses  forever.  Don't  back  out 
from  your  law.  Stand  by  it.  You 
have  nothing  else  but — " 

"  Hell,  you  would  say,"  interrupted 
the  skeptic. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  from  your 
standpoint,"  replied  the  preacher.  "Ev- 
erything ])rogresses  forever.  If  you 
l)roject  a  ball,  it  will  go  on  forever 
uidess  something  else  stoj)s  it;  it  cannot 
stop  itself,  nor  can  it  cliange  itself. 
For  matter  to  change,  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  some  other  matter.  Oxy- 
gen, by  itself,  will  ever  remain  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  by  itself,  will  ever  re- 
main hydrogen,  but  combine  the  two 
and  they  become  water.  But  in  them- 
selves they  are  inert." 

"  1  low  is  it  as  to  mind '?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  It,  too,  goes  on,  and  forever.  It 
cannot  go  back.  As  a  force,  it  cannot 
go  out.  It  may  change  its  sphere,  but 
not  its  essence  or  its  office.  All  that 
we  see  and  know  of  mind  is  as  a 
force  and  an  individuality.  Each  one 
is  conscious  that  his  mind  is  his  own, 
and  not  another's.  The  creed  of  evo- 
lution is  intensification,  integration, 
persistence.    We  know  as  much  of  the 
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individuality  of  the  mind  as  we  know  of 
the  mind  itself.  The  consciousness  of 
the  mind  and  its  individuality  is  one  and 
the  same.  We  may  as  well  expect  the 
mind  itself  to  pei'ish  as  to  expect  its  in- 
dividuality and  personality  to  perish. 
The  mind  can  make  itself,  generically, 
no  other  thing  than  it  is.  It  is  mind, 
and  not  matter ;  and  mind,  and  not  mat- 
ter, it  must  ever  be.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  is  so  as  an  individual.  As  nature 
never  abdicates  itself,  mind  can  never 
surrender  or  extinguish  itself,  or  be  less 
mind  ;  but  your  laws  of  nature  compel 
it  to  be  more  mind,  whether  good  or 
bad.  It  must  progress  fearfully  in  evil 
or  gloriously  in  good." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  skeptic,  "that 
is  the  way  you  get  into  your  heaVen." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  but  this  is  the 
way,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  you  get 
into  your  hell.  The  evil  in  man  grows 
into  the  infinite  of  evil,  and  that  is  a 
hell,  and  many  evil  spirits  associating 
together,  upon  the  law  of  like  to  like, 
make  a  local  hell,  more  of  a  hell  than 
any  brimstone  could  make  it." 

"  But  I  deny,"  said  the  other,  "  that 
anything  survives  that  is  not  worth  sur- 
viving." 

"  The  truth  of  science  teaches  some- 
thing more,"  responds  the  preacher. 
"  The  science  of  the  present  teaches  us 
to  expect  in  the  future  the  survival  of 
•  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best.  Each  sur- 
vives  by  a  life  of  its  own,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  one  docs  not  require  the  death- 
of  the  other — at  least,  it  is  so  in  this 
world,  and  why  not  in  the  next? 
Wicked  men  i)rosper  as  well  as  the 
good.  Weeds  destroy  flowers.  Wise 
laws  do  not  make  all  citizens  virtuous. 
The  knowledge  of  the  rule  does  not  in- 
spire lis  with  a  love  for  the  principle. 
Civilization  changes  the  crime,  but  not 
the  criminal.  Education  lifts  the  thiev- 
ing boy  into  the  forging  man.  We 
have  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  threat  of  the  Commune.  Evil 
changes  its  name,  but  not  its  nature." 

"  But,"  says  the  skeptic,  "  evil  for- 
feits individuality." 

"  A  soul,"  replied  the  preacher,  "  is 
not  annihilated  because  it  is  evil.  As 
it  is  not  immortal  because  it  is  Individ- 
ual,  so  it  is  not  immortal  because  it  is 
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good.  It  exists,  not  because  it  is  either 
good  or  an  individual,  but  because, 
according  to  science,  it  is  a  force, 
and  cannot  perish.  The  mind  is  no 
less  a  force  because  it  is  evil;  but 
for  that  reason  it  is  a  more  terrible 
force.  It  is  a  force  because  it  is 
mind,  irrespective  of  all  moral  con- 
siderations, and  as  such  force  it  is  im- 
perishable. Evil  has  a  law  of  growth 
as  well  as  good.  If  this  reasonmg  be 
correct,  we  have  in  the  human  soul, 
saturated  with  evil,  an  imperishable, 
ever-growing  intelligence,  incapable  of 
suicide.  As  neither  matter  nor  mind, 
according  to  modern  science,  can  stop 
itself,  it  is  under  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, unless  some  supreme  force  in- 
tervene, as  the  hand  arrests  the  de- 
scending ball,  to  fall  forever  and  for- 
ever, beyond  the  unfathomable  depth 
of  the  infinite  line  of  even  transcend- 
ental geometry.  No  atom  inherits 
power.  Power  is  a  gift  to  everything. 
Like  a  world  once  out  of  its  orbit  that 
must  go  on  increasing  the  troubles  inci- 
dent to  its  misbehavior,  so  tlie  soul 
must,  according  to  science,  keep  on  in 
evil  or  good  until  it  is  stopped.  Every 
atom  has  its  own  place.  Supi)Ose  it  to 
step  disobediently  out  of  its  jjlace  for 
one  brief  second,  what  would  be  the 
result?  All  rays  of  light  would  be 
mixed  and  darkened ;  all  waves  of 
sound  would  be  obliterated  and  si- 
lenced ;  the  circuits  of  the  winds  would 
become  confused ;  the  unpoiscd  plan- 
ets would  hurtle  in  the  void  immense  ; 
the  earth  insanely  plunge  amidst  the 
unutterable  horrors ;  all  leaves  would 
wither  and  die  ;  all  beauties  become 
hideous  to  behold  ;  all  life  expire,  and 
the  whole  universe  become  one  hell  of 
quivering  matter,  and  so  continue  until 
readjusted  by  the  original  force  of  the 
first  intelligence.  This  is  the  truth  of 
science. 

"When  the  mind  steps  out  of  its 
place  and  function,  there  is  madness. 
The  soul,  in  its  proper  sphere,  has  ulti- 
mate happiness ;  out  of  its  proper 
sphere,  is  ultimate  hell. 

"The  soul  of  man — by  which  is  here 
meant  all  in  him  not  material — is  a 
force,  like  all  force,  solemnly  everlast^ 
ing.    As  to  impersonal,  unconscious, 


willess  force,  unknown  apart  from  mat- 
ter, it  cannot  disobey  ;  and  if  it  did,  it 
could  not  suffer.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  soul-force.  It  is  free  to  deterniiiie 
'  within  and  for  itself  whether  it  will 
agree  or  disagree  with  other  forces, 
whether  in  nature  or  sujier-naturc.  If 
the  former,  it  is  in  harmony  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  in  discord,  and  all  discord  is 
so  much  hell. 

"  As  everything,  unresisted,  jirogress- 
es  forever,  so  the  soul-force  must,  by  its 
nature,  develop  to  infinity  the  good  or 
the  evil  it  chooses.  And  it  differs  from 
all  blind  force  in  that  it  has  its  power  of 
choice.  As  the  presence  of  matter-force 
is  always  equal  to  the  quality  and  rela- 
tions of  matter,  so  soul-force  develops  in 
1  a  good  or  bad  direction  according  to  the 
I  opportunity  and  the  absence  of  re- 
1  straint.  The  soul,  which  is  ever  some- 
where, makes  its  own  local  hell.  The 
(juestion  is  not  whether  some  unmerciful 
Superior  plunges  man  into  everlasting 
l)unishment,  but  the  question  is,  how 
far  will  some  merciful  Sujjcrior  i>revent 
man,  in  his  immortality  as  a  soul-force 
and  his  willful  progress  in  evil,  from 
j)lunging  himself::'  All  nature  inquires 
of  man,  with  the  enipiiasis  of  woe, 
'  Why  will  you  be  eternally  miserable':" 
Now,  observe  the  relentless  hell  of  sci- 
ence, without  mercy,  hope  or  end  !  It 
indignantly  denies  that  the  soul  can  be 
annihilated.  Nature  drops  nothing.  Evil 
has  no  power  in  itself  to  change  itself, 
and  science  worships  no  God  who  would 
change  it.  Evil  must  continue  evil, 
and  suffering  must  ever  be  suffering. 
Science  makes  Nature  a  dreadful,  mer- 
ciless monarch,  indeed.  Nature  never 
retraces  its  steps.  Nothing  that  we 
say,  or  do,  or  think,  or  arc,  can  be 
obliterated.  It  must  ever  remain  and 
develop.  '  Everything  progresses  for- 
ever,' shouts  the  Angel  of  Evolution  to 
Virtue,  to  encourage  its  flagging  ener- 
gies. And  '  everything  progresses  for- 
ever,' warns  remorseless  Evolution  to 
vice  as  it  chafes  under  supernatural  re- 
straint. As  an  atom  out  of  its  mate- 
rial place  convulses  all  the  material 
forces,  80  does  a  soul  out  of  its  moral 
place  disturb  all  moral  forces.  The 
one  creates  disturbance,  and  is  a  hell  in 
matter.    The  other  creates  mental  hor- 
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rors,  and  is  a  hell  in  mind,  God  cre- 
ates no  hell  for  man,  but  warns  him 
from  his  own.  Man  is  his  own  hell, 
not  from  remorse,  but  for  his  evil  for 
which  he  has  no  remorse.  Remorse 
arrests  not  sin.  Remorse  is  the  least  of 
hell.  Hell  is  in  tiie  evil  wliich  causes 
remorse.  As  the  oak  is  but  an  unfold- 
ed acorn,  so  hell  is  but  unfolded  sin. 
As  the  sea  is  but  the  cistern  of  the 
rivers,  so  hell  is  but  the  cistern  of  sin. 
To  be  warned  of  hell  is  not  sufficient. 
Evil  is  a  blind  giant,  ignorant  of  itself, 
heedless  of  warnihsrs,  and  almost  defi- 
ant of  resistance,  and  unapproachable 
by  help.  A  man  is  warned  that  drunk- 
enness will  becloud  tlie  mind,  bestial- 
ize  the  body,  and  ruin  fortune  and 
fame.  He  docs  not  heed  the  warning. 
He  drinks  yet  deeper.  To  suffer  does 
not  reform.  He  actually  suffers  inde- 
scribable agonies,  yet  he  will  not  lieed. 
Others,  most  dear  to  him,  wife  and 
children,  suffer  on  his  account,  yet  he 
drinks.  How  often  do  we  see  parents 
going  down  to  their  graves  in  sorrow 
because  of  the  dreadful  power  of  some 
ruinous  sin  upon  a  precious  child,  that 
would  not,  aiul  finally,  ])crliai)S,  cannot 
cease  to  do  evil  ?  Indeed,  science  is 
mournfully  true :  '  unresisted,  every- 
tidng  progresses  forever.'  The  evil 
mind  is  an  architect  that  hourly  adds 
another  and  another  block  to  the  wall 
of  the  eternal  prison  in  which  it  chains 
itself.  Evil  continued  until  its  conse- 
quences are  felt — this  is  so  much  hell. 

"But  we  have  no  time  to  exhaust 
the  argument.  No  figure  ever  equals 
the  fact,  as  we  have  said,  so  no  de- 
scription of  the  outcome  of  evil  in 
the  universe  equals  the  reality.  Human 
language  is  inadequate  to  the  task. 
The  laws  proclaimed  by  science  prove 
that  man,  through  evil  in  his  nature, 
makes  a  hell  for  himself  in  that  locality 
where  his  evil  peculiarities  ultimately 
consign  him,  to  which  that  of  tire  and 
brimstone  is  no  exaggerated  compari- 
son. 

"  Suffering  makes  all  places  hell — ^just 
as  mental  suffering  is  greater  than  bod- 
ily suffering. 

"  We  have  been  taught  that  hell  is  a 
locality ;  and  so  it  is.  The  shadow  and 
the  beam  liave  cacli  its  place.    But  as 


a  village  is  nothing  to  an  empire,  to  a 
continent,  to  a  hemisphere ;  as  the  cen- 
ter is  nothing  to  the  circumference  ;  as 
a  point  is  nothing  to  all  space  ;  so  is 
the  placed  hell  of  past  teachings  as 
nothing  to  the  unplaced  hell  of  science. 
To  the  evil  'all  places  hell.'  Hell 
is  in  the  presence  of  broken  law,  wheth- 
er in  mind  or  matter,  in  time  or  eter- 
nity. It  is  where  heaven  is  not.  There 
is  nothing  more  ubiquitous  or  relentless 
than  Nature's  ])ursuit  and  punishment 
of  disobedience.  Nature  brands  all 
offenders,  and  never  lets  up  ;  never  for- 
gets or  forgives ;  never  stops  striking 
direct  or  consequential  blows.  'The 
mind  is  its  own  place.'  To  the  maniac, 
moral  or  mental,  there  is  omnii)resent 
horror  ;  fire  and  water,  light  and  dark- 
ness, are  alike  the  'lake  of  brimstone' 
and  '  the  undying  worm.'  And  to 
science  there  is  no  escape,  no  mercy, 
no  pardon,  no  sympathy,  no  change,  no 
death.  Science  shows  that  all  things, 
even  evil,  are  horribly  persistent. 

"  The  pain  {jninixhmtnt)  of  it  may 
be  cverUutiiixj a  Since  Clnust  came, 
man  need  not  endure  it  for  one  second 
hereafter.  Evolution  is  a  continuous 
effect  from  a  continuous  cause,  or  the 
persistence  of  operative  law  ;  but  even 
effects,  as  distinguished  from  the 
process  of  evolution,  if  you  choose  to 
make  such  a  distinction,  survive 
the  causes  that  originate  them.  A 
moment  of  sin  oftentimes  plants  dis- 
ease that  no  time  can  efface.  The 
pain  will  be  as  long  as  the  life.  So 
in  the  other  world,  the  pain  is  as  long 
as  the  sin.  Pain  (j)unishment)  expires 
when  the  sin  expires  ;  but  when  is  that 
apart  from  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
alone  cleanses  from  all  sin  ?  Sin  never 
exhausts  itself  from  .any  inherent  ener- 
gy. The  disgrace  of  a  crime  which  it 
took  but  a  moment  to  commit,  is  indeli- 
ble upon  reputation  and  happiness. 
Christ  intervened  to  save  the  guilty, 
even  with  his  life.  When  this  proves 
unavailing,  evil  proves  in  them  an  ev- 
erlasting persistence,  whether  you  con- 
sider it  an  evolution  or  an  effect,  and 
when  that  is  finally  ascertained,  the 
soul  is  no  longer  that  of  a  child,  but 
that  of  an  enemy.  Then  it  will  go 
where  enemies  go — as  a  vile  thing  it 
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will  go  with  the  vile.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,and  that  is,  that  God  will 
keep  every  soul  out  of  \>si\n  as  long  as 
that  exemption  will  avail.  He  does  so 
now.  He  will  do  so  then.  God  does 
not  hurl  the  wicked  into  punishment ; 
they  '  go  away  '  into  fires  made  ever- 
lasting— not  for  man,  but  for  the  devil. 

1 .  The  Law  of  Affinity  proves  a  hell. 

2.  The  Law  of  Association  proves  it. 

3.  The  Law  of  Growth  proves  it. 

4.  The  Law  of  Propagation  proves  it. 

5.  The  Law  of  Involution  proves  it. 

C.  The  Law  of  Evolution  proves  it. 

"  As  we  have  said,  great  mercy  im- 
plies great  guilt,  and  great  guilt  can 
hardly  complain  of  great  injustice, 
whatever  may  be  the  sentence. 

"'In  the  eternal  fitness  of  things' 
God  saves  his  children  from  every- 
thing they  ask  him  to  save  them  from 
— yes,  from  every  pain  they  will  ))er- 
mit  liim  to  save  them  from.  Through 
inexj)erience  and  unbelief,  men  commit 
the  sins  they  wish  to  cominit>  and  take 
the  risk  of  tlie  pain,  not  realizing  that 
every  sin  incolves  a  violation  of  a  law  of 
hajjpiness  and  evolves  a  consequent  jiain. 
Though  a  creature  of  limited  freedom, 
man's  future  is  necessarily  and  ulti- 
mately very  nauch  in  his  own  hands. 

Life  is  an  endless  curse — 
Life  is  an  endless  bliss — 

Life  in  the  other  world 
Is  as  we  choose  in  this. 

"  Having  considered  hell  as  a  place 
anywhere  and  everywhere  out  of  heav- 
en, and  as  an  eliect  from  disobedience 
as  a  cause,  let  us  now  consider  i)ain, 
first,  as  a  means  that  God,  the  Father, 
uses  to  bless  us;  second,  as  a  result 
from  our  own  character." 


II.— The  Pain  (Punishment)  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  Visits  upon  his  Chil- 
dren of  Earth  is  Always  as  a  Means, 
and  Never  as  an  End. 

"  But,"  says  another,  "  I  do  believe 
in  my  individual  immortality.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  personal  God — a  Father  to 
all  his  creatures,  and  of  too  benevolent 
a  nature  to  doom  one  of  them  to  ever- 
lasting torments  for  the  sins  of  this 
short  life." 


"Ah!"  says  the  preacher,  " we  are 
now  to  consider  the  moral  economy  of 
an  infinite  Person,  rather  than  the 
blind  evolution  of  merely  infinite 
Power.  Some  moral  factors  now  come 
into  view.  You  believe  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong?" 

"  Yes,"  answers  the  skeptic. 

"Sujipose  a  soul  does  wrong,  how 
docs  the  wrong  act  affect  his  life  ?" 

"  He  suffers  for  it  here." 

"  Does  suffering  reform  the  soul  ? 
Criminals  are  chronic  sufferers,  and 
none  are  less  improved  or  purified." 

"  But,"  it  was  replied,  "  in  the  other 
world  we  shall  have  more  light,  and 
think  as  our  Heavenly  Father  would 
have  us?" 

"You  then  believe  with  Socrates, 
that  if  men  knew  the  right  they  would 
certainly  do  it." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  Socrates  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived." 

"  Does  not  the  thief,"  remarked  the 
preacher,  "  who  steals  your  watch, 
know  that  he  is  doing  wrong  ?  If  lie 
knows  no  better,  he  can  do  no  better  ; 
why  do  you  punish  him?" 

"I  admit  that  intellectual  knowledge 
is  not  moral  j)ower,"  answered  the 
skeptic;  "but  I  must  come  back  to 
the  proposition,  that  God  is  too  good 
to  create  a  vast  lake  and  kindle  uj)  an 
inextinguishable  fire  of  brimstone,  or 
construct  any  other  similar  horror  in 
which  to  put  his  child.  Would  you,  as 
a  parent,  put  your  child  in  any  such 
j)lace,  even  for  one  second,  much  less 
for  eternity,  no  matter  what  he  might 
have  done  ?  I  know  you  would  not. 
Nor  has  God  any  such  future  for  any 
of  his  creatures." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  so  earnest  in 
your  appreciation  of  the  Fatherhood, 
lie  is  a  Father  so  long  as  we  are  chil- 
dren ;  but  when  we  become  ineverent, 
ungrateful  and  vicious,  what  do  you 
say  as  to  his  sovereignty  ?" 

"  His  sovereignty — nonsense  !"  says 
the  skeptic. 

"  You  break  one  of  his  laws,  and  see 
if  there  be  any  nonsense  in  the  result," 
replies  the  pi^acher.  "  God  loves,  but 
he  rules,  and  it  would  l)e  a  dark  day 
for  the  universe  if  he  ceased  to  rule." 

"  True,"  quickly  resjjonds  the  skejv 
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tic  ;  "  he  rules  by  general,  invariable 
laws,  that  neither  turn  nor  cease." 

"  You  believe  in  these  laws,  do 
you?"  inquired  the  preacher. 

"As  firmly  as  you  do." 

"Thanks;  we  can  now  go  on — " 

"  To  hell  V"  sarcastically  inquires 
the  skeptic. 

"  Not  with  me,  I  trust,"  replied  the 
preacher ;  "  if  you  go  there  you  must 
go  alone.  Neither  (Tod  nor  man  sends 
you  there.  You  simply  go  by  the  ur- 
gency of  something  evil  within  you." 

"  By  wliat  law 't  If  (4od  has  put 
within  me  a  law  that  sends  me  to  your 
hell,  I  would  curse  him  and  die." 

"  Your  bitterness  will  not  help  you  to 
light,"  quietly  remarked  the  preacher. 

1.    B^ALSE  Ideas  op  the  Fathekiiood 
OF  Gon. 

"In  our  last  talk  rospectiiig  the  fact 
and  locality  of  hell,"  said  the  skeptic, 
"  you  spoke  of  evil  having  no  power 
within  to  stop  itself,  and  you  ilhistrated 
your  idea  by  alluding  to  a  falling  ball, 
which  would  fall  forever,  unless  arrest- 
ed by  some  other  body  or  some  resist- 
ive force.  How,  then,  according  to 
such  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  can 
any  one  be  saved  ?" 

"  That's  a  problem  for  you  skeptics 
to  answer.  I  confess  that,  looking  at 
the  constitution  of  things  as  you  do,  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  saved." 

"  But,"  insisted  the  skeptic,  "  I  am 
persuaded  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong — of  the  punishment  here  for 
all  the  wrongs  we  commit — and  in  'the 
existence  of  a  God  whose  merciful  and 
loving  Fatherhood  would  not  let  it  be 
possible  for  hira  to  punish  forever,  in 
burning  brimstone,  one  of  his  i)Oor, 
weak,  blind  children  of  earth,  for  act^ 
ing,  sinfully  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so, 
in  the  line  of  weakness  which  he  him- 
self gave." 

"  So  changeable  are  the  objections 
of  skepticism,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  tliat  it  is  no  easy  task  to  run  them  all 
down.  They  come  around  in  periods, 
and  rage  as  epidemics.  As  tlie  stom- 
ach, long  fed  upon  dainties,  becomes 
morbid,  so  the  mind,  long  cultivated  in 
subtle  speculation,  leading  to  no  satis- 


factory conclusions,  becomes  dyspeptic 
and  des[)airing.  One  puts  himself  down 
on  the  plane  of  nature  among  the 
bugs  and  stones  and  trees,  and  tries  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  will  die,  and 
like 

'  ImporioiiH  Ctesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  day, 
Mijfht  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  Wind  away.' 

"  Another  hojjes  to  rise  from  nature 
to  supernature,  and, 

'  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world") 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil.'" 

"  You  but  aptly  describe  the  future  of 
the  human  soul,"  earnestly  ailded  the 
skeptic.  "  I  exp(?ct  for  myself  and  all 
of  my  race  an  eternity  of  haitpiiiess 
prepared  by  a  Father  of  infinite  love 
and  wisdom  for  all  his  children  alike. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  would  no  more 
put  one  of  his  children  in  everlasting 
fire  than  you  would  j)ut  the  end  of 
your  child's  finger  in  the  fire  for  one 
minute.  Would  he!"  Now  answer  me 
candidly,  as  a  father,  and  not  as  an 
advocate  trying  to  make  out  a  case. 
It  is  a  ])ity  for  the  progress  of  truth 
in  the  world  that  you  preachers  have 
to  pretend  to  believe  so  much,  and  ar- 
gue against  what  must  be  your  convic- 
tions, to  keep  up  your  churches  and 
salaries." 

"Most  preachers  can  make  far  more 
at  anything  else  than  they  do  at 
preaching  ;  but,"  continued  the  preach- 
er, "let  us  keep  to  the  question.  You 
form  your  idea  of  God's  fatherhood 
from  the  sentiments,  shortsightedness 
and  weaknesses  of  your  own  father- 
hood." 

"  Well,  how  else,"  inquired  the  skep- 
tic, "  can  I  form  an  idea  of  God's  fath- 
erhood ?  Am  I  not  made  in  his  image  ?" 

"If  you  ai"e,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  the  mould  got  a  flaw  in  it  before  the 
cast  was  made.  It  is  rather  a  slur  on 
God  to  say,  because  we  may  have  start- 
ed in  his  image,  that  we  are  so  now. 
The  world  has  never  seen  anything 
particularly  divine  in  the  Benedict  Ar- 
nolds, and  Neros,  and  Judases,  and  no 
one  ever  supposed  that  the  cells  of  San 
Queutin  were  cloisters  of  the  gods. 
But  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions : 
You  .would  not  let  your  child  writhe 
under  the  toothache,  if  you  could  help 
it,  would  you  ?" 
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"  No,  of  course,"  answered  the  skep- 
tic. 

"  God  does  let  his  children  have  a 
thousand  toothaches,"  answered  the 
preacher.  "  You  would  not  let  your 
child  groan  under  the  bui-dens  of  pov- 
erty, would  you  ?" 

"  You  can  well  suppose  I  would 
not,"  replied  the  skeptic. 

"  God  lets  his  children  not  only  be 
poor,"  said  the  preacher,  "  but  he  lets 
them  starve,  and  go  naked,  and  house- 
less, though  he  gives  the  birds  their 
nests  in  the  trees,  and  the  foxes  their 
holes  in  the  ground.  You  would  not 
let  your  children  get  drunk,  steal,  and 
rob,  and  go  into  prison,  if  you  could 
help  it,  would  you  ?" 

"  To  ask  such  a  question,"  said  the 
ske|jtic,  "  is  to  answer  it." 

"Finally,  you  would  not  let  your 
children  sicken  and  die,  and  be  put  in 
the  cold  ground  and  decay.  You  would 
employ  the  most  learned  skill  to  cure 
them,  and  undertake  the  most  expens- 
ive and  distant  journeys  to  keep  them 
in  health.  And  yet  God,  able  to  do 
far  more  abundantly  than  we  can  ask 
or  think,  lets  all  his  children  suffer  all 
this.  Don't  yoii  think  your  ideas  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  are  a  little 
mixed  ?"  inquired  the  preacher. 

"Mixed  with  what?"  rej)lied  the 
skeptic. 

"Mixed  with  the  ideas  of  your  own 
fatherhood,"  answered  the  preacher. 

"  Do  not  the  Scriptures  and  you 
preachers  teach  us  to  look  at  father- 
hood in  tliat  way  ?"  inciuirod  the  skep- 
tic, with  a  tone  of  rebuke. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  preacher. 
"  Ideas  of  fatherhood  are  according  to 
grade  of  life.  A  i)ig's  idea  of  father- 
hood, so  far  as  he  has  any,  is  to  teach 
his  offspring  to  eat,  lie  down,  grunt, 
root  in  filth.  Tlic  idea  of  the  bee's 
fatherliood  is  to  teach  its  little  ones  to 
hunt  for  honey,  and  providently  put 
away  something  for  winter.  The  ea- 
gle's idea  of  fatherliood  is  to  turn  its 
eagle's  eye  up  to  the  sun,  and  to  show 
it  how,  upon  defiant  wing,  to  ride  the 
storm  and  lose  itself  as  a  ])alpitating 
spot  above  the  lightning's  home.  Man's 
most  coniTiion  idea  of  fatherhood  is  to 
refine  his  child's  tastes,  give  him  grace- 


ful indulgences,  enable  him  to  live 
without  work.  How  few  attempt  to 
lift  the  thoughts  of  the  child  to  any 
considerations  above  or  beyond  this 
world !" 

"  What  is  God's  idea  of  fatherhood  ?" 
interposed  the  skeptic. 

"We  know  most  imperfectly  the 
mind  of  God,"  replied  the  preacher. 
"  Nature  tells  us  nothing  of  this  fa- 
therhood. There  is  no  idea  of  father- 
hood in  the  fetish  worship  of  a  stone, 
or  a  bug,  or  a  rag;  none  in  the  worship 
of  holy  wells,  sacred  springs  and  riv- 
ers ;  none  in  the  druidical  worship  of 
the  oak  ;  none  in  the  Northman's  wor- 
ship of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ;  none  in 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  serpent 
and  the  crocodile  ;  none  in  the  Eastern 
worship  of  fire  and  the  sun ;  none 
in  the  Chaldean's  worshi])  of  the  stars." 

"  But,"  asked  the  skeptic,  "  does  not 
David  say  that  God  is  a  father  to  the 
fatherless?" 

"Yes,  and  so  he  is  to  all  who  are, 
or  behave  like,  children  ;  but  he  is  a 
sovereign  to  all  who  behave  like  crim- 
inals." 

"Does  not  Paul  speak  of  him  as  'the 
Father  of  mercies '  ?" 

"Yes.  He  is  rich  in  mercy  to  all 
proj)er  subjects  of  mercy  who  call  upon 
him.  Mercy  j)oints  tiie  penitent  to  a 
happy  life,  and  rejected  mercy  jjoints 
the  impenitent  to  a  horrible  doom ; 
great  mercy  implies  great  guilt,  and 
great  guilt  evolves  a  great  wretched- 
ness. Mercy  can  only  come  into  j)]ay 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  superior  to 
punish  or  pardon.  liut  if  there  can  ho 
no  future  suffering,  and  all  go  to  the 
same  place,  tiie  sou!  can  laugh  at  botli 
God's  threat  of  punishment  and  his 
offer  of  pardon.  There  would  then  be  no 
need  of  mercy,  because  there  would  be 
no  danger.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  take  you.  You  are  some- 
times on  one  system  and  then  on  an- 
other. If  I  talk  of  God  answering 
prayer,  or  of  his  providence,  you  reply 
to  me  the  general,  invariable  laws  of 
tlie  universe,  and  reject  with  skeptical 
scorn  the  idea  of  God  suspending  a 
general  law  to  answer  a  s|)ecial  wisii  or 
jjrayer  of  his  children.  And  if  I  speak 
of  the  laws  of  force,  and  of  personal 
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affinity,  and  awsociation  and  evolution, 
and  so  on,  leading  to  an  inevitable  hell 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  you  ery 
out  God  is  a  good  Father,  and  all  that. 
Now,  the  more  God  governs  by  law 
the  more  he  is  sovereign,  and  the  less 
he  is  j)aternal.  The  more  j)atcrnal  he 
is,  the  less  does  he  govern  by  law.  Law 
is  on  the  sovereign  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  fatherhood  is  on  the  affec- 
tionate side.  You  make  him  all  father  or 
all  sovereign,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  your  argument.  Tlie  more  father 
the  less  law,  and  the  more  law  the  less 
father.  Make  your  choice,  and  stand 
by  it." 

"  Does  not  David  speak  of  the  Lord 
pitying  his  creatures,  even  as  a  father  . 
pitit'th  his  children  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that.  Let  me  (pu)te 
Scri])ture  my  own  way,  and  I  can  ]>rove 
anything  out  of  them.  You  skeptics, 
and  S(jme  preachers,  hastily  ])ut  out 
sentiments  as  Scripture  which  are  not 
so  at  .all.  David  said,  'Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  the 
Lord  is  merciful  unto  them  that  fmr 
him.' 

"  Now  be  frank  with  me,  my  skep- 
tical friend,  and  answer  me  truly :  Do 
not  all  who  believe  in  universal  salva- 
tion, or  universal  and  final  restoration, 
which  some  so-called  orthodox  j)e<>ple 
believe,  think  that  no  matter  what  they 
do — steal,  drink,  kill,  debauch  the 
j)ure,  ruin  families,  op])ress  the  poor 
and  the  helpless,  lie,  betray  friends  and 
country,  that  the  Lord  can't  help  him- 
self— that  he  has  but  one  jdacc  to  ])ut 
them,  ;jnd  they  don't  fear  him  at  all  ? 
Do  they  ever  even  talk  about /etin^f^ 
the  Lord?    Not  at  all." 

2.  Tkue  Ideas  of  God's  Fatherhood 
AS  TO  Pain. 

"  Ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation 
which  speaketb  unto  you  as  unio  chil- 
dren." "My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  him,  for  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourg- 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If 
ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealetb 
Avith  you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is 
he  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not? 
But  if  ye  be   without  chastisement 


whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards,  and  not  sons.  Furthermore, 
we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesli  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  rever- 
ence. Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
I  and  live?  For  they,  verily,  for  a  few 
days  chastened  us  after  their  own 
pleasure,  but  he /or  our  profit,  that  W(! 
might  be  partakers  of  liis  holiness. 
Now,  no  chastening,  for  the  present, 
scemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous; 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  tlie 
])eaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby." 
(Ileb.  xii :  5-1 1 .)  Now  our  jtroflt  is  tlie 
end  for  which  our  Father  uses  the 
means  of  pain. 

"  {(I.)  God  uf>es  Pain  as  a  Present 
7'eac/icr. — Pain  prompts  thought.  The 
discij)le  is  a  learner,  and  disci))line  is 
education.  All  animals  seem  to  take 
knowledge  mostly  in  this  way.  Tlie 
))ain  of  hunger  and  disease  and  of  bod- 
ily exposure  makes  all  creatures,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  actively  j)rov- 
ident.  By  the  fear  of  pain  we  disci- 
pline the  brutes  that  serve  us,  and  by 
that  fear  we  are  safe  from  those  that 
would  otherwise  destroy  us.  I'ain 
leads  to  knowledge. 

"  (i.)  God  uses  I'aiii  as  a  (Jorrcrl- 
ioe. — He  chastises  us  to  chasten  or  pu- 
rify us.  This  is  designed  to  make  that 
right  in  us  which  before  was  wrong. 
If  the  knowledge  of  what  was  best  for 
our  hapfuness,  forced  upon  u.s  in  disci-" 
pline,  led  to  a  change  of  inner  principle, 
corrective  pain  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  knowledge  is  not  jirinciple.  If  the 
pain  which  God  visits  upon  us  in  mercy 
to  enlighten  us  through  discipline  and 
purify  us  through  chastisements  fail, 
then 

"  (c.)  God  iiises  Pain  to  Restrain 
our  Acts. — This  is  merciful  to  ourselves 
and  others.  There  comes  a  point  in 
the  history  of  human  life  when  God 
makes  the  barrier  of  j)ain  say  to  us, 
'  Thus  far,  but  no  further.'  If  knowl- 
edge M'ill  not  stop  us,  if  no  new  princi- 
j)les  can  be  implanted  in  us  by  correct- 
ive pain,  then  arises  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining pain.  This  is  all  parental. 
Like  any  other  father,  God  uses  no 
more  pain  than  the  case  requires.  If 
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he  uses  more  than  wc  would,  it  is  be- 
cause he  sees  more  to  be  necessary 
than  we  see,  and  that  no  less  would  an- 
swer. Tlie  weakness  of  the  human 
heart  makes  it  '  s]>are  the  rod  and  spoil 
tlie  child.'  There  are  cliildren  so  incor- 
rigible that  even  human  love  neither  dis- 
ciplines any  more,  nor  corrects  any 
more,  but  simply  restrains  when  it  can. 
It  is  as  a  means  to  these  ends,  and  for 
this  world,  that  God  causes  pain.  The 
])ain  in  the  world  to  come  is  our  own 
act.  God  stands  in  the  way,  and  says, 
'  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  ;  why  will  ye  die  ":" 
'  Whosoever  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  | 
no  wise  cast  out.'  How  affectionate- 
ly he  pleads  with  us,  even  as  many  an  | 
earthly  father  pleads  with  a  child,  to 
be  wise  and  safe.  He  seeks  to  protect 
his  creatures  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings.  He  has  sent 
sacred  kings,  inspired  prophets,  and  his 
only  Son  and  his  blessed  Spirit  to  turn 
men  from  siji  and  misery.  What  more 
could  he  have  done  that  he  has  not 
done  ?  Neither  his  goodness  nor  his  se- 
verity avail.  ; 


III.— Pain  (Puuishment)  Endless  as  a  Re- 
sult of  Character— Man's  Own  Act. 

1.  Of  uis  Will  Man  Refuses  the 

Gift. 

"  To  give  salvation  is  God's  part — to 
take  it,  man's.  'Ye  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life.'  (John  v : 
40.)  '  I  have  called,  but  ye  have  re- 
fused.' 

2.  At  the  Judgment,  Souls  are  Sep- 
arated According  to  Character. 

"  '  He  shall  sejjaratc  them,  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  And  he  sliall 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
goats  on  the  left.'  Now,  these  on  the 
left  are  those  incorrigible  spirits,  to 
whom  the  discipline  of  life  in  vain 
gave  the  knowledge  of  duty  to  God, 
to  themselves,  and  to  others — in  whom 
the  corrections  of  the  Father  wrought 
no  purification — who  resisted  the  good 
persuasions  of  the  Spirit — who  were 
insensible  to  the  mission  of  the  Son — 
whom  God  could  not  make  better  peo- 


ple, consistent  with  their  freedom,  and 
was  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to  restrain 
thcni,  in  life  and  time.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  They  would 
yield  to  nothing  in  life  but  tlie  re- 
straint of  pain,  and  what  else  wiiltliey 
yield  to  in  eternity  'i  By  character 
they  are  not  fit  for  heaven  ;  but  where 
else  can  they  go?  Notice,  tiiat  God 
does  not  then  cur.se  them.  When  he 
says  'Depart,  ye  cursed,'  he  does  not 
doom,  but  only  describes  them.  He 
makes  no  new  state,  but  simply  an- 
nounces tlie  old  one  man  made  for 
himself.  Their  incorrigible  character 
is  their  curse.  As  even  man  saw 
that  nothing  would  make  them  bet- 
ter in  time,  so  God  sees  that  nothing 
will  make  them  better  in  eternity. 
God  has  shown  his  desire  to  save 
them,  but  he  says  unto  them  here  and 
now, '  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  tliat 
ye  might  have  life.'  For  the  devil 
and  his  angels  God  provided  a  hell,  an- 
ticipating its  necessity,  but  offered  no 
salvation,  as  that  would  have  been  use- 
less to  so  terrible  an  offender ;  but  for 
man  he  provided  a  salvation,  anticipat- 
ing, as  it  were,  its  universal  accepts 
ance,  and  of  course  provided  no  jilace 
of  punishment.  As  man  had  followed 
Satan  in  time,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  make  him  his  companion  for 
eternity.  Like  to  like.  Each  one 
goes  to  his  own  place,  to  the  jilace  and 
condition  most  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter. From  Christ's  known  attribute  of 
love,  we  may  suj)pose  that  there  will 
be  no  vengeance  in  his  tone  when  he, 
as  the  Judge,  shall  say :  'I  called,  but 
ye  refused,'  depart,  you  who*  have 
cursed  yourselves,  who  have  made 
yourselves  incurably  vile  ;  depart  to  the 
only  place  suitable  to  you — to  a  jtlace 
prepared,  not  for  you,  but  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  'And  these  sliall  ijo 
away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
(or  pain)  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.' 


IV.— Salvation   God's   Act  in  One  of 
Three  'Ways. 

"  Now,  as  I  look  at  it,  there  is  but 
one  of  three  ways  by  which  man  can 
be  saved. 
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1.    As  A  Destiny,  I 

"  ((I.)  Universnl  at  Death.  —  Ac-  ' 
cording  to  some,  after  man,  like  the 
falling  ball,  began  to  run  down  in 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  decree  of  destiny.  It  was  or- 
dered, without  consulting  him,  without 
any  merit  on  his  part,  that  he  should 
sto))  falling,  and  begin  to  rise  toward 
and  ultimately  into  heaven." 

"  Well,"  inquired  the  skeptic,  "  why 
is  not  that  a  good  way?  Man  has  lu) 
trouble  with  that  sort  of  an  airange- 
ment.  He  was  before  falling,  because 
having  gotten  into  the  downward 
grade  he  could  not  help  himself,  and 
this  way  of  destiny  is  only  the  reverse 
movement.  Some  foreign  power  takes 
hold  of  a  lost  soul,  turns  it  round,  and 
starts  it  upon  the  opposite  course, 
along  which  it  must  go,  whether  it  will 
or  no.  I  rather  like  that  way.  What 
is  the  objection  to  it?" 

"There  certainly  seems  to  be  this 
one,"  replied  the  preaclicr,  "to  turn 
man  before  he  wants  to  turn,  makes 
heaven    a   necessity.     A  necessary 
heaven,  constituted  as  man  is,  becomes 
a  necessary  hell.    Constraint  begets  no 
love.    Where  love  is  not,  heaven  is 
not.    If  the  immortal  spirit  finds  no 
hell  in  the  eternal  spaces  of  God,  it 
will  not  thank  God  for  the  gift  of  a 
lieaven  he  could  not  withhold.  It  would 
claim  heaven  to  be  its  own  appropriate 
necessity,  as  much  as  God's.  Thence 
would  arise  the  bold  assertion  of  equal- 
ity with  God,  because  God  and  man 
would  be  equally  and  inevitably  haji-  ! 
py,  though  differing  in  moral  worth  as  ; 
widely  as  good  and  evil.    As  heaven  is 
God's  jiersonal  home,  if  there  be  no 
hell,  then  God  would  be  compelled  to 
stay  there  with  all  the  wicked  souls 
who  rebelled  against  him  and  defied  ! 
his  power.    They  never  would  grow  [ 
better  in  heaven,  for  there  would  be  no  \ 
motive  to  repent.    God  would  have  to  | 
keep  them  there,  for,  if  there  be  no 
hell,  there  would  be  nowhere  else  to 
put   them.     This  would  not  make  a 
heaven  for  the  bad,  but  it  would  make 
a  hell  for  the  good.    I  don't  think  that 
God  is  so  scant  of  space  that  he  could  ' 
not  get  out  of  that  society.    But  there  ! 


is  no  danger  of  such  a  predicament. 
The  wicked  can  no  more  obtrude  uji- 
on  the  society  of  God  than  darkness 
can  invade  the  sun.  If  destiny  thrusts 
salvation  on  some  and  comjicls  them  to 
be  saved,  I  do  not  see  wliy  destiny 
could  not  be  amiable  about  it  and 
thrust  it  on  all,  and  compel!  all  to  be 
saved  as  well  as  a  few." 

"  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  say," 
responded  the  skeptic.  "What  can  hair- 
splitting reasoning  answer  to  that?" 

"Why,  simjjly  this,"  remarked  the 
preacher,  "  salvation,  by  compulsion, 
IS  no  salvation." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  God 
were  to  coerce  man  into  salvation,  he 
would  be  perverse,  and  defeat  God's 
benevolent  intentions?" 

"  Something  like  that.  Constituted 
as  man  is,  a  benefit  you  compel  man  to 
accept  is  not  valued,  and  ceases  to  be 
a  benefit  to  him.  Man  values  most 
that  which  he  longs  for,  and  begs  for, 
and  fights  for." 

(A.)  Till'  DrMimj  of  Universal  Sal- 
vation by  the  JFinal  ReMoration  of  all 
Souls. — "As  to  God's  laws,"  said  the 
skeptic,  "do  they  n  t  work  out  an  ul- 
timate restoration  of  all  things?  From 
decay,  does  there  not  come  a  new  life? 
Does  not  light  succeed  the  darkness? 
Are  we  not  to  have  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  to  create  something 
new,  not  reconstruct  or  restore  any- 
thing old,  which  is  to  be  burnt  up," 
answered  the  preacher,  "but  the 
theory  of  evolution  remorselessly  for- 
bids restoration.  The  barbed  arrow 
may  go  forward,  but  not  backward. 
Evolution  may  develop  a  thing  that 
has  a  start,  but  not  make  it  something 
else.  To  be  restored  we  must  be 
changed.  If  man  can  change  in  the 
other  world,  either  he  mnst  change  him- 
self from  within,  which  I  say,  according 
to  the  laws  of  evolution,  is  impossible, 
or  be  changed  from  without,  which 
you  say,  also  according  to  the  laws  of 
evolution,  is  impossible." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  change  from 
within  is  impossible?"  inquired  the 
skeptic. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  preacher, 
"the  change  must  be  so  great  as  to 
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amount  to  a  new  creature,  aii'i  trans- 
mutation is  unknown  in  nature.  Iron 
cannot  metaniorpose  itself  into  gold, 
nor  tares  into  wlieat.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  restoring  old  things 
and  creating  new  ones.  God  could 
regenerate  what  man  degenerates,  but 
that  would  conflict  with  evolution,  and 
make  restoration  come  from  helj)  with- 
out, which  evolution  denies,  as  all  its 
energies  are  from  within." 

"  Please  give  me,  in  a  few  words,"  said 
the  skeptic,  "  your  ideas  of  evolution, 
which  seems  to  be  your  horror." 

"  It  is  not  my  horror  at  all,"  replied 
the  preacher.  "It  matters  not  what 
evolution  is,  God  is  its  master.  But 
to  answer  your  question.  Definitions 
differ  as  to  what  evolution  is.  Any- 
thing evolved  is,  like  a  blush,  evolved 
from  a  thought  within  or  behind  it. 
Tiie  evil  soul  can  evolve  only  evil 
thoughts,  just  as  water  cannot  rise 
above  its  own  level.  Evolution,  as 
before  said,  is  an  unfolding.  It  is  not 
the  sub!.titution  of  one  tiling  for  an- 
other, but  simi)ly  more  of  the  same 
thing.  Evil  cannot  be  evolved  into 
good,  nor  good  into  evil.  There  may 
be  an  obliteration  of  the  one,  and  a 
substitution  of  the  other ;  but  that 
would  be  a  divine  act,  not  a  blind 
evolution.  Evolution  requires  an  evil 
soul  to  j)rogress  forever,  and  admits  of 
no  change  which  could  be  called  restor- 
ation. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this 
hope  of  ultimate  restoration  which  has 
a  frightful  outlook,  and  it  is  this:  the 
principle  that  admits  the  possibility  of 
departed  spirits  changing  themselves, 
or  of  being  changed  in  the  future  world, 
threatens  to  depopulate  heaven  quite 
as  much  as  it  promises  to  exhaust  hell. 
If  the  bad  can  possibly  become  good 
hereafter,  (as  I  could  wish)  and  finally 
be  saved,  may  not  tlie  good  possibly 
become  bad  hereafter,  and  finally  be 
lost?  As  man  is  more  inclined  to  evil 
than  to  good,  there  is  solemn  danger 
that  the  natural  possibility  of  change 
after  death,  instead  of  restoring  the 
bad,  would  only  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  good.  What  the  Bible  says 
about  this  whole  matter  is  another 
thing. 


j     "  We  are  now  in  the  field  of  law,  are 

we?"  inquired  the  preacher. 
'     "  Yes,    answered  the  skeptic. 

"  Very  well,"  re|>lied  the  preacher. 
"Let  us  stick  to  that  line  of  argument, 
or  confessedly  change  it  to  some  other, 
but  not  attempt  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence  at  once.  But  you  say  we 
are  now  arguing  on  the  side  of  law. 
Very  well  I  Are  these  laws  changeable 
or  unchangeable?" 

"Why,  unchangeable,  of  course,"  was 
the  skeptic's  prompt  reply. 

"Then,"  replied  the  ])reacher,  "  there 
can  be  no  restoration.    Blind  law  can- 
not change  itself.    It  can  design  no- 
]  thing.    It  cannot  prefer  one  thing  to 
another.    It  cannot  divert  thing.s  into 
new  departures,  because  it  has  no  in- 
telligence, and  can  see  no  necessity  for 
a  new  departure.   To  it,  death  and  de- 
cay are  the  same  as  life  and  renewal. 
I  According  to  that  nature   of  things 
whicii  so  attracts  and  deludes  you,  a 
soul,  like  a  falling  ball,  enters  eternity 
on  the  downward  grade  with  no  power 
within  to  stop  itself.    Now  if,  with  all 
the  motives  it  had  in  this  world,  it  did 
not  stoj),  what  is  to  stoji  it  there  ? 
Some  foreign  power  must  intervene. 
But  if  it  yielded  to  no  intervention 
'  here,  when  it  had  persuasions  of  the 
}  most  affecting  nature,  can  it  hope  for 
more  there?    If  tares  will  not  turn 
into  wheat  while  they  stand  in  a  field 
of  wheat,  is  it  more  likely  that  they 
I  will  turn  into  wheat  when  they  are  off 
I  in  a  field  by  themselves?    Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  bad  people  will  amend 
'  when  they  are  associating  with  the 
good  than  when  they  are  all  groupe<l 
off  by  themselves?    It  seems  to  me 
that  when  bad  spirits  draw  off  in  the 
other  world  from  all  the  restraints  and 
persuasions  that  surround  them  here, 
their  chance  for  restoration  becomes 
every  second  less  and  less.    And  the 
probability  of  their  restoration,  accord- 
ing to  the  terrible  laws  of  science,  be- 
comes inversely  less  according  to  the 
square  of  time  and  distance  from  the 
isolations  of  the  evil  at  death.    If  the 
chance  of  restoration  one  year  after 
j  death  be,  say  2  less,  at  two  years  it 
;  would  be  4,  at  three  years  it  would  be 
j  1 6,  and  so  on,  until  there  would  be  no 
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chance  at  all.  Anrl  we  see  this  law 
at  work  here.  Tlie  more  we  indulge 
in  sin,  the  more  we  can  indulge.  In- 
sensibility to  motives,  we  see,  grows 
rapidly  upon  men.  We  see  men,  after 
leaving  pious  parents  and  homes,  get 
further  and  further  off  from  the  best 
influence  of  their  lives,  until  finally 
they  laugh  at  all  sacred  things.  I  do 
not  see  fallen  men  restore  themselves 
here,  whei-e  everything  helps  restora- 
tions, and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
there,  where  everything  seems  to  hin- 
der and  forbid  it.  There  is  one  un- 
answerable projiosition  to  this  whole 
idea  of  universal  salvation.  It  is  this: 
to  save  all  is  to  save  none." 

"  Well,"  said  the  skeptic,  "  you  do 
have  some  very  queer  (and,  excuse  me 
for  saying  it)  if  not  absurd  ways  of  put- 
ting things." 

"  That  may  lie,"  re])lied  the  ])reacher, 
"  but  a  congerie  of  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals in  one  cage  do  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  happy  community.  The  birds  are 
not  happy  while  the  snake  writhes 
around  on  the  floor  and  fixes  upon 
them  its  small,  hungry,  dreadful  eyes  ; 
the  monkeys  are  not  happy  when  the 
porcu))ine  moves.  Every  one  is  in  each 
other's  way ;  all  are  unnatural,  gloomy, 
without  congeniality  or  possible  com- 
panionship. Nobody  is  hajipy.  A  uni- 
versal heaven  is  a  universal  hell,  or,  in 
other  words,  no  hell,  no  heaven."  Sal- 
vation as  a  destiny  is  a  necessity — acom- 
pulsion— something  from  which  man 
c:mnot  escape — in  other  words,  a  man 
is  most  unhai>pv  when  compelled  to  be 

h 
appy.' 

"  Well,  then,"  was  the  reply, 

2.    "  Let  Man  Achieve  Salvation 
FOR  Himself." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  the 
preacher,  "  for  as  long  as  God  is  God, 
he  could  not  sell  salvation,  and  as  long 
as  man  is  man,  he  could  not  buy  it. 
God  needs  nothing  that  man  has ;  be- 
sides, if  it  were  not  so,  man  has  noth- 
ing that  is  not  already  God's.  The 
gold  and  the  silver,  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  the  land,  and  all  that  we 
have  and  are  already  belong  to  God. 
If  we  cannot  buy  salvation  with  wealth, 


can  we  any  more  certainly  achieve  it 
by  deeds?  If  so,  whose  deeds?  There 
is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one. 
No  man  ever  was  universally  a]>proved. 
or,  other  men  being  the  judge,  ever  de- 
served salvation.  '  The  trail  of  the  ser- 
pent is  over  all '  we  do.  Out  of  the 
kind  side  of  the  heart  may  come  a  num- 
ber of  kindly  acts,  but  out  of  the  larger, 
weak,  ignorant,  vicious  side  will  come 
many  more  wicked  acts.  A  moral  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  life  of  humanity  will 
show  a  hideous  moral  deficiency.  A 
true  human  history  would  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  police  gazette  of  the 
race." 

"  You  seem  to  be  hai-d  to  please," 
said  tlie  skeptic.  "  You  think  it  im- 
practicable to  save  man  by  com))ulsion 
or  destiu}-,  or  by  arranging  it  so  that  he 
could  not  be  lost  if  he  would  ;  and  you 
put  man  down  among  the  pauper  class 
as  to  the  means  of  purchasing  his 
safety,  or  make  the  achievement  of  his 
salvation  a  moral  failure,  and  I  suppose 
you  would  equally  object  to  his 

3.    "  Salvation  as  a  Gift." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the 
preacher.  "  That  is  the  only  way,  in 
my  judgment,  he  can  be  saved.  Salva- 
tion must  be  either  a  destiny,  a  human 
achievement  by  purchase  or  of  deeds,  or 
a  gift.  The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  requires  it  to  be  the  last.  To  have 
heaven  or  salvation  thrust  on  man  by 
the  compulsion  of  destiny,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  he  would  not  take  it 
without  such  compulsion,  either  because 
he  did  not  suit  the  place  or  because  the 
place  did  not  suit  him.  Heaven  is  no 
prison,  nor  are  its  inhabitants  victims. 
And  yet  man  would  not  buy  a  cheap 
heaven,  nor  thank  God  for  one  he  him- 
self had  merited.  Man  cannot  deserve 
the  heaven  that  he  desires,  nor  does  he 
I  desire  the  heaven  that  he  can  deserve." 

'Tis  clear,  salvation's  either  thrust  <>*i  mau, 
Deserved  hij  man,  or  won/xr  mau.    How  else  r 
If  thrust  ou  man  'tis  thrust  ou  some  or  all. 
I  If  thrust  ou  some  'tis  hard  not  thrust  ou  all, 
i  If  thrust  on  all  'tis  thrust  ou  none.  'Ti.s 
1  plain, 

i  One  place  is  not  for  all — no  Hell,  uo  Heaven, 
j  Deserved  by  mau,  salvation  is  a  right, 
I  And  as  a  right  is  not.    We  take,  not  earn, 
j  'G-aijist  Gud,  no  rights,  in  guilt  or  innocence. 
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Tis  won  for  man  by  Christ.  .  He  gives  to  men 
What  neither  men  lould  buy  nor  God  could  sell, 
Or  force  upon  acceptance,  other  hope 
Is  not,  nor  need  for  more  in  life  or  death. 
We  choose  the  end,  but  God  the  raeanf  we  use 
If  saved  by  Christ,  then  saved  by  Christ  alone. 
By  grace  He  saves  through  faith  His  offered 
'gift. 

All  deathless  hopes  hang  on  a  deathless  God. 


Both  tares  and  whc«t  alike 

Drink  in  the  sun  ; 
The  growth  is  base  and  go<ii- 

The  life  is  one. 
Bat  when  the  reapers  come. 

They  both  shall  fall ; 
And  each  its  place  shall  tak*». 

Then  endless  all. 


ERRATA. 
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HOW  TO  BE  SAVED. 
Rev.  Mosks  D.  A.  Steen,  A.  M.,  Woodbridge,  Cal. 

Acts  xvii:31. — "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  naved,  and  thy  house." 

Matthew  vii:14. — ''Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way, 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

These  passages  of  Scripture  are  important  declarations 
from  the  word  of  God  concerning  salvation  from  sin,  and  from 
all  its  sad  and  fatal  consequences. 

The  first  has  reference  to  the  foundation  of  all  true  Chris- 
tian life  and  character,  faith  in  the  atoning  Lamb  of  God 
as  the  only  ground  of  hope,  reconciliation,  or  pardon.  The 
second  comes  to  us  from  the  lips  of  the  gracious  Redeemer 
himself,  teaching  us  clearly  that  there  is  no  half  way  place 
between  Christianity  and  ungodliness;  that  whoever  is  not  out 
and  out  for  Christ  is  against  him;  and,  as  the  Savior  has  ex- 
pressed in  another  place,  "He  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
soattereth  abroad." 

Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  there  is  only  one  road 
that  leads  to  heaven,  and  that  way  is  strait  and  narrow,  so 
narrow,  indeed,  that  you  cannot  possibly  get  through  with  your 
load  of  sin  upon  your  back.  That  burden  must  be  removed  or 
there  can  never  be  an  entrance  into  the  celestial  city  of  pure 
and  eternal  joy,  but  the  burden  falls  the  load  is  gone,  when 
like  the  poor  pilgrim  that  Bunyan  saw  we  come  to  the  little 
wicket  gate,  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  Christian  life.  Let  the  language  of  our  hearts 
to-day  respond  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 
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"Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
life."  You  cannot  be  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  worldling  at 
the  same  time.  You  cannot  lay  up  your  supreme  treasures 
and  affections  upon  earth  and  in  heaven  too.  You  cannot 
worship  that  which  is  diametrically  opposite,  and  cling  fast  hold 
of  the  world  with  one  hand  and  yet  reach  out  with  the  other 
and  lay  hold  on  God.  "We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon," 
for  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  "He  that  is  the  friend  of  the 
world  is  the  enemy  of  God."  Now,  many  people  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  broad  way  ;  that 
they  may  jostle  here  and  there,  as  they  may  see  fit;  do  this 
thing  and  that  thing  which  they  know  to  be  not  right;  neglect 
duties,  privileges  and  opportunities;  and  do  it  wilfully  and 
habitually.  But  by  such  a  course  of  thought  and  conduct, 
they  deceive  their  own  hearts  with  a  false  hope  of  heaven. 

Christ's  solemn  words  of  warning  should  be  heard  to-day, 
ringing  in  our  ears  and  stimulating  our  souls  to  thoughtful 
meditation,  as  with  earnest  and  emphatic  language  He  de- 
clares, "Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  lead- 
eth unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  One  reason 
why  so  very  man}-  do  not  find  the  way,  is  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  deny  themselves,  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Christ ;  unwilling  to  be  led  by  His  Spirit,  governed  by  His 
laws,  protected  by  His  powers,  and  saved  by  grace  through 
Christ  in  His  own  appointed  way.  If  in  your  own  conscious- 
ness 3'ou  feel  that  3'ou  are  not  yielding  5'our  heart  and  life  to 
His  service ;  not  striving  earnestly  to  perform  your  duties  to 
God,  yourself  and  your  fellow  men ;  not  walking  in  the 
strait  and  narrow  path  of  the  commands  and  obligations 
which  Jehovah  has  laid  upon  you ;  do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
you  are  a  child  of  God  at  all.  Repent,  repent  as  it  were  in 
dust  and  in  ashes.  Cry  mightily  unto  God  that  for  Jesus' 
sake  He  would  lead  you  into  the  narrow  way  of  peace,  pardon 
and  salvation.  Now  of  all  questions  the  most  important 
for  us  to  decide  is  this, — Am  I  a  child  of  God,  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  heaven? 

To  such  a  momentous  problem  we  need  to  come  with  clear 
minds,  pure  hearts,  unbiased  judgments,  free  from  all  excite- 
ment, and  calmly,  conscientiously  and  prayerfully  consider 
whether  according  to  God's  word,  we  as  individuals,  are 
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Christian  men  and  women  oi-  not !  I  cannot  decide  your  case, 
you  cannot  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  my  heart,  or  un- 
derstand perfectly  the  motives  and  feelings  that  exist  within  it. 
But  before  God  we  individually  must  stand  or  fall,  and  the 
time  is  coming  on  when  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  and  for  every  idle  word  and  thought.  None  of  us 
shall  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  that  awful  daj-  by  pleading 
our  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  or  good  deeds  toward 
our  fellow  men.  "For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God."  Having  thus  violated  the  Divine  Law  in 
thought,  word  and  act,  we  have  incurred  its  severest  penalties. 
"The  wages  of  sin  is  death," — temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal 
death, — and  sin  unpardoned  in  the  soul  must  remain  and 
rankle  there  through  all  the  ceaseless  ages  of  an  eternal  life, 
bearing  with  it  sorrow  and  suffering  into  the  future  world, 
just  as  sin  brought  all  the  wretchedness  and  woe  that  exists 
upon  this  earthly  globe. 

Unless  Jesus  Christ  has  become  our  righteousness,  our 
substitute,  and  has  cancelled  all  our  obligations  by  His  sin- 
atoning  life  and  death,  we  are  lost,  forever  lost  and  without 
the  shadow  of  a  good  hope  of  heaven.  But  thanks  be  unto 
God,  salvation  is  provided  for  us,  is  offered  to  us,  and  urged 
upon  us  this  very  day.  Through  the  power  and  rich  free  grace 
ofChrist,  even  sin  may  be  overcome  and  conquered  ;  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  may  be  subdued  and  the  glorious 
inheritance  at  God's  right  hand  secured  and  enjoyed  bj'  the 
children  of  men.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  it  is  true,  "but 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

There  is  nothing  more  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible  than 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  God  sets 
before  us  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  and  invites  us  to  choose. 
We  all  would  like  to  enjoy  the  blessings  religion  brings,  the 
sweet  peace  and  comfort  it  affords  and  the  glories  in  the  world 
to  come ;  yet  perhaps  we  do  not  like  the  way  in  which  these 
things  are  to  be  secured,  that  is,  walking  in  the  "strait  and 
narrow  path"  of  God's  command. 

One  of  two  things  is  absolutely  certain  concerning  each 
one  of  us.  In  our  present  condition  and  relation  to  God,  we 
are  individually  either  in  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  des- 
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traction  or  else  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life  eternal.  There  is  no  half  way  place  between  them,  and 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  we  must  belong  to  the  one 
class,  or  to  the  other. 

"Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death, 

And  thousands  walk  together  there, 
But  wisdom  shows  a  narrow  path 

With  here  and  there  a  traveler." 

In  which  of  the  two  paths  are  you  walking  to-day?  It  is 
essential  that  you  give  an  answer  satisfactory  to  yourself,  for 
upon  it  depends  your  present  peace  and  future  destiny.  If  you 
are  sincerely  endeavoring  to  follow  Christ,  some  may  be  ready 
to  ask  with  a  sneer,  "Whj%  what  is  the  use?"  But  the  inspired 
apostle  enjoins  you  to  "sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  heart 
and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  ask- 
eth  you  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness 
and  fear,"  or  reverence. 

There  are/o«r  things  which  are  essentially  necessary  and 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  Christian  life,  without 
which  we  may  be  well  assured  that  we  are  still  in  the  broad 
road,  on  the  downward  course,  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 

1.  The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is,  repentance  of 
sin;  a  duty  which  belongs  exclusively  to  a  religion  adapted  to 
sinners.  He  who  never  possessed  a  sinful  nature,  nor  indulged 
an  evil  thought,  nor  ever  performed  a  wicked  act,  needs 
neither  forgiveness,  conversion,  nor  repentance.  The  holy 
angels  who  kept  their  first  estate  and  as  messengers  of  Jehovah 
have  always  delighted  to  perform  His  will,  and  who  worship 
around  the  great  white  throne  with  such  ecstatic  joy,  never 
repent.  They  have  nothing  to  repent  of!  But  to  all  mankind 
it  is  indispensably  necessary,  "for  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Hence  under  all  the  dispen 
sations  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Adam  until  now,  "God 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent." 

In  the  far  distant  ages  past,  the  pious  patriarch  Job  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  David  prayed,  "Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine 
iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin,  for  I  acknowledge  my 
transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me."  John  the  Bap- 
tist cried  out,  "Repent  ye,  repent  ye,   for  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  is  at  hand."  Jesus  himself  declared,  "I  come  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  Again  and 
again  He  repeated  the  solemn  warning,  "Except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish,"  and  just  before  His  ascension  into 
heaven  He  commanded  "That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem."  The  Apostles  taught  the  very  same  doctrine, — 
"testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks  repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," — so  that 
any  idea  or  religion  which  docs  not  include  a  sincere  and 
hearty  repentance  of  sin,  is  a  false  religion  and  not  of  God. 

But  sorrow  alone  is  not  true  repentance,  neither  is  a  mere 
reformation  of  the  outward  conduct;  each  of  these  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  it,  but  not  necessarily  a  part  of  it.  The 
hardened  criminal  in  fear  of  punishment  ma}-^  regret  his  former 
iniquities,  and  the  man  of  the  world  through  the  restraints  of 
society,  the  desire  of  approbation,  or  for  his  own  selfish  interests 
may  maintain  a  high  standard  of  upright  conduct.  This  is 
only  an  imitation  of  the  virtue,  while  God  demands  a  true  and 
sincere  repentance.  In  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "Godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented 
of."  It  produces  a  reformation  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but 
of  the  character.    "But  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death." 

And  hence  he  who  truly  repents,  is  chiefly  sorry  for  his 
sins  as  morally  evil,  and  offensive  to  God  ;  while  he  whose  re- 
pentance is  spurious  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  consequen- 
ces of  them.  The  one  sorely  laments  that  he  is  so  wicked  as 
to  deserve  punishment;  the  other  most  deeply  regrets  that  he 
must  endure  it.  A  true  repentance  therefore  includes  a  sor- 
row for  sin  as  being  sinful ;  a  turning  from  it  unto  God ;  and 
an  earnest  endeavor  after  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands. 
Let  me  then  repeat  with  emphasis  the  words  of  inspiration, 
"Repent  ye  therefore  and  believe  the  Gospel." 

2.  A  second  essentially  necessary  thing  in  order  to  vital 
piety  and  practical,  experimental  godliness  is  faith  in  Christ, 
as  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  text :  "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  Now 
this  faith  is  something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  brought  up  in  Nazareth, 
lived  and  labored  in  Galilee,  and  died  on  (Calvary.    It  includes 
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a  perfect  confidence  in  His  character,  oflSces,  and  works  for 
man's  salvation.  It  relies  upon  His  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness  and  truth.  It  rests  with  assurance  upon 
His  own  declaration  to  the  apostle  that  "All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  '  and  "wherefore  He  is  able  to 
save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  bj'  Him-"  A 
true  Christian  faith  will  enable  us  to  confide  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Prophet  to  teach  us  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation ; 
as  our  Priest  to  make  a  full  and  complete  atonement  for  sin, 
to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  continually  intercede 
with  God  on  our  behalf;  and  as  our  King  to  rule  over  us, 
reign  in  us,  subdue  all  enemies,  bring  us  out  conquerors  and 
into  possession  of  an  eternal  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
light. 

Christian  faith  includes  a  hearty  acceptance  of  God's  way 
of  salvation  through  Jesus,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 
God  looks  upon  Christ  and  says :  "I  am  satisfied  with  Him  as 
your  Savior."  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  upon  Him  also 
and  say  :  "I  am  satisfied  with  Him  as  my  Savior.  God  says : 
"I  consent  to  save  you  through  Christ."  All  that  you  have  to 
say  is,  "I  cordially  and  heartily  consent  to  be  saved  by  Christ 
in  His  own  way."  Let  us  not  attempt  to  darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  by  saying  that  "faith  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual understanding,  but  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth ; 
not  a  discerning  of  Christ  with  the  mind,  but  with  the  heart." 
Why,  it  is  all  of  these  things  and  more  too.  It  is  soul  and  spirit, 
mind  and  heart,  all  uniting  in  a  heart3'  acceptance  of  God's 
plan  and  conditions  of  salvation.  The  soul  of  man  of  which 
the  Savior  so  often  speaks  as  something  to  be  saved  or  lost,  is 
a  comprehensive  term  for  the  man  himself,  that  in  which  the 
intellect,  the  conscience,  the  affections,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
him  as  a  moral  being  centers,  just  as  the  spokes  center  and 
are  held  together  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel ;  and  Christian  faith 
is  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  and  when  it  turns,  all  that 
constitutes  the  man  turns  with  it  in  joyful  acceptance  of  God's 
free  offer  of  pardon,  reconciliation  and  eternal  life.  God 
says  to  the  children  of  men,  "There  is  forgiveness  through  the 
blood  of  my  dear  Son,  take  it !  And  whosoever  truly  believes 
does  accept  it.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  the  reward  of  our  servi- 
ces.  It  is  "the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  !"  It 
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IB  not  conferred  because  we  are  worthy  to  receive  it,  but  be- 
cause a  gracious  and  loving  Father  is  willing  to  bestow  it.  It 
is  "not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  ac- 
cording to  His  mercy  he  saves  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "God  has  set  forth 
Christ  to  be  the  propitiation  of  our  sins."  He  has  accepted 
Plim  as  our  substitute.  He  looks  upon  the  Savior's  spotless 
righteousness  and  is  reconciled  to  men.  Let  us  also  look  upon 
Him  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  It  is  not  what  we  are,  but 
what  he  is  that  determines  it  all,  and  if  we  are  united  to  Him 
by  faith  He  becomes  "our  righteousness,  sanctification  and  re- 
demption." Behold  !  O  God  !  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the 
face  of  thine  anointed."  Ever  since  that  face  dropped  pale 
and  gory  upon  His  dying  breast,  God  has  only  to  look  upon 
it  to  justify  any  sinner,  however  guilty  he  may  be,  who  also 
looks  upon  it  in  living,  loving,  trusting  faith.  "This  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life  and  this  life  is 
in  His  Son."  And  hence  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life."  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot- 
ten Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life." 

"He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  be- 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  Like 
the  poor  criminal  in  our  county  jail  under  the  sentence  of 
death,  awaiting  the  day  of  execution  when  the  full  penalty  is 
to  be  inflicted  in  all  its  severity,  so,  without  an  appropriating 
faith,  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  infinite  merit  and  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  you  stand  condemned  at  the  bar  of  God,  ready 
"to  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power,  in  that  day 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  His 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  upon  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

If  perchance  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  ofiier  to 
pardon  the  criminal  condemned  by  our  civil  court,  would  he 
not  with  joy  accept  the  profl^'ered  grace?     Should  he  not 
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manifest  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  his  restoration  to  liberty  and 
salvation  from  death?  And  ought  he  not  to  become  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives?  And  shall 
not  we,  who  have  broken  the  Divine  Law,  and  are  justly  con- 
demned to  endure  its  penalties,  rejoice  that  God  in  His  in- 
finite justice,  mercy  and  truth  has  provided  a  way  for  our 
honorable  acquittal?  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  our  place  under 
the  law,  fulfilled  every  requirement,  endured  its  penalties  on 
our  behalf,  in  order  to  see  us  free  from  its  curse  and  condemn- 
ing powers,  and  shall  not  we  manifest  our  gratitude  and  love 
to  Him  by  proving  loyal  subjects  to  the  king  of  heaven?  It 
is  by  a  faith  such  as  has  been  described,  tiiat  we  appropriate 
to  ourselves  all  the  benefits  of  this  purchased  redemption. 
Therefore,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 

3.  The  third  essential  element  in  Christianity,  is  Regen- 
eration, or  the  new-birth,  as  it  is  more  commonlj'  called. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Savior  to  Nico- 
demus :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  again, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  born  of  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee, 
Ye  must  be  born  again." 

Now  this  new  birth  is  the  possession  of  a  new  nature 
wrought  into  the  soul  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
hence  new  deeds,  or  outward  actions  will  be  the  result  of  that 
new  nature  formed  within.  It  must  bring  forth  the  "fruits 
meet  for  repentance,"  for  faith,  and  reiieneration  too. 

It  is  indeed  a  mystery  to  us,  how  one  spirit  can  exert  an 
influence  over  another,  and  yet  we  know  that  such  is  the  very 
fact.  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  by  what  means  the  wicked 
one  is  able  to  lead  our  minds  into  wicked  thoughts  and  incli- 
nations; nor,  just  in  what  way  the  Spirit  of  God  draws  out 
our  affections  toward  heavenly  and  divine  things,  yet  we  do 
know  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  men  are  tempted 
of  the  devil,  and  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  the 
soul  and  leads  His  people  into  paths  of  peace.  The  Spirit  of 
God  can  and  does  draw  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  toward 
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Himself  and  enable  them  to  delight  in  His  sweet  and  sacred 
service,  ordinances,  word  and  worship.  He  makes  the  reading 
and  especially  the  preaching  of  His  truth  the  instrument 
through  which  He  reveals  Himself,  and  by  the  Spirit's  power 
transforms  the  soul.  This  is  something  more  than  a  change 
of  purpose,  or  the  acceptance  of  truth ;  more  than  general 
morality  of  conduct,  or  even  a  profession  of  religion,  for  we 
maybe  apparently  as  zealous  as  Jehu,  and  say:  "Come,  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord,"  when,  like  him,  in  point  of  fact  we  are 
all  the  time  seeking  nothing  more  than  our  own  worldly  am- 
bition or  power.  The  new  birth  is  not  a  mere  change  of  con- 
duct, nor  of  our  relation  to  Jehovah,  but  a  change  of  our  own 
nature,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  our  enjoyment  of 
His  fellowship  and  love;  and  without  which  we  can  have  no 
title  to  heaven,  nor  fitness  for  it.  True  religion  must  be  based 
upon  an  entire  change  of  heart,  which  is  not  the  work  of  man. 
Neither  education,  nor  parental  influence  can  effect  it.  It  lies 
beyond  an  angel's  power,  and  can  be  wrought  oulj^  by  an  in- 
fluence all  Divine.  "Ye  must  be  born  again," — "born  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God." 

This  transformation  of  the  soul  is  brought  about  so  silent- 
ly and  gently  that  it  cannot  be  observed  b}'  our  natural  organs 
of  sense.  No  eye  save  that  of  the  "God  of  all  grace"  can  be- 
hold the  wondrous  process.  To  man  it  can  be  seen  only  in 
its  effects,  yet  we  may  feel  its  hallowed  influence,  and  be  con- 
scious of  its  sweet  constraining  power.  The  Savior  fitly 
illustrates  the  subject  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us 
and  may  be  felt,  but  seen  only  in  its  results.  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so 
is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit." 

Owing  to  the  unobserved  and  silent  working  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  human  soul,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  vagueness,  indefiniteness,  and  mystery  unneces- 
sarily thrown  around  the  subject  of  the  new-birth,  as  though 
it  were  something  we  know  not  what;  something  of  which  we 
can  have  no  definite  idea ;  something  very  wonderful  indeed, 
but  which  cannot  be  told. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  can  and  ought  to  have  a  correct 
and  proper  understanding  of  what  regeneration  is ;  imperfect 
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knowledge  I  admit,  as  all  human  knowledge  is  imperfect;  and 
vet  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  founded  upon  the  truth  clearly 
revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  remembrance  of  one 
simple  fact  will  very  greatly  aid  us  to  comprehend  with  clear 
and  vivid  conception  the  nature  of  this  work  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  that  fact  is  this :  The  regenerated  soul  is  the 
very  same  spirit  that  it  was  before  it  was  born  again ;  no  new 
powers  have  been  created  for  it;  no  new  faculties  have  been 
given  to  it,  but  all  the  faculties  and  powers  already  possessed 
are  drawn  out  after  new  objects  of  pursuit.  New  feelings,  new 
aims  and  purposes  have  been  implanted  there  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  so  that  its  inclinations  are  led  into  a  different  channel 
from  what  they  ever  were  before.  And  hence  there  is  the  new 
nature,  the  new  disposition  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  "love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  godlinesa, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance"  and  such  like. 

Would  you  indeed  possess  a  renewed  heart,  enlightened 
and  made  meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance?  Then,  with  "re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
most  humbly  pray,  earnestly  and  persistently  implore  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  3'ou."  God  through  His  inspired  word,  speaks  to  the 
children  of  men,  saying;  "If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children;  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him?" 

4th.  The  fourth  and  last  essential  element  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  I  shall  mention  and  which  must  always 
accompany  a  true  Christianity  is  a  coyisistent  christian  life. 
The  Savior  said  to  His  disciples,  "Beware  of  false  prophets 
which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  Even  so, 
every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit."  And  hence  whatever  profession  of 
religion  we  may  make,  unless  our  daily  lives  correspond,  we 
are  but  as  sounding  brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  He  that 
day  by  day  manifests  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  prayerful,  humble, 
constant,  faithful  and  dilligent  in  all  the  family,  social,  private 
and  public  acts  of  religious  worship,  reveals  far  more  clearly 
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his  Christian  character  and  proves  its  genuineness  much  more 
thoroughly  than  he  who  is  loud  in  his  professions  and  his 
protestations  of  faith.  Why,  in  religion  as  in  every  thing 
else  "actions  speak  louder  than  words."  A  true  piety  does  not 
consist  in  formal  observances,  or  noisy  demonstrations,  but 
rather  in  the  principles  that  lie  deep  within  a  prayerful  life,  a 
loving  trustfulness  in  Jesus  Christ  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
do  His  will.  If  we  would  be  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
heaven,  we  must  show  our  faith  hy  our  works,  in  consistant 
daily  Christian  lives.  And  just  as  soon  as  men  and  women  are 
born  again  of  the  spirit;  are  brought  to  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  it  is  certainly  as 
natural  for  them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Church  of 
God,  as  it  is  for  the  children  of  one  family  to  associate  to- 
gether; gather  around  the  family  fireside  and  sit  with  each 
other  at  the  same  common  table.  When  a  child  has  been 
adopted  into  a  family,  it  takes  its  place  as  a  member  of  the 
household;  with  common  duties,  privileges,  blessings  and  a 
common  inheritance  too,  with  the  rest  of  the  children.  And 
so  when  a  soul  has  been  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  it  naturally  takes  its  place  in  the  visible  church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
Multitudes  were  converted  at  the  time  of  Pentecost,  and  three 
thousand  souls  were  added  to  the  church  that  very  day. 
Wherever  they  went  and  sinners  were  converted,  we  are  in- 
formed that  "the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  of  such  as 
should  be  saved."  There  is  something  wrong, — something  es- 
sentially wrong, — when  the  soul  that  is  born  of  God,  willingly 
remains  outside  of  the  church  of  Christ !  1  do  not  say  that 
he  may  not  be  a  Christian  at  heart, — I  believe  that  many  such 
persons  are.  But  without  hesitation  I  do  declare  that  such  a 
course  of  conduct  is  both  unnatural  and  altogether  wrong;  it 
grieves  the  heart  of  the  dear  Redeemer ;  it  is  a  violation  of 
His  express  command  to  observe  his  ordinances  and  holy  sac- 
raments ;  it  is  a  withholding  from  it  a  proper  support  and  en- 
couragement ;  it  is  a  declining  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  perform  duties  which  the  Savior  has  enjoined ;  and  thus 
it  cripples  the  power  and  hinders  the  progress  of  the  church 
of  God  in  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

You  may  be  ready  to  answer  with  many  excuses,  and  say 
perhaps,  that  there  are  those  in  the  church  already  who  ought 
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not  to  be  there,  and  which  is  probably  true  in  almost  every- 
place, for  there  was  one  Judas  even  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ.  But  be  assured  that  that  can  never  relieve  j'ou  from 
your  own  personal  obligations  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
church  which  He  has  established  upon  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  together  His  soldiers,  disciplining  them  for  the 
warfare  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  to  do  eflScient  service  in 
His  kingdom.  The  church  of  the  living  God,  the  army  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  the  divinel}-  appointed  instrumentality  to  con- 
quer the  world  for  Christ,  as  well  as  an  important  means  of  grace 
to  build  up  and  establish  Christian  hearts  in  every  good  word 
and  work.  For  one  who  professes  to  be  a  child  of  God  and 
interested  in  His  cause  and  kingdom  upon  earth,  to  neglect,  or 
refuse  to  identify  himself  with  His  people  in  religious  work 
and  Christian  worship,  is,  to  say  the  least  a  grave  misappre- 
hension of  his  obligations  to  Jehovah,  or  else  the  manifestation 
of  a  wavering  spirit  of  dislo^'alt}'  to  Christ.  If  then,  you  are 
a  Christian  man,  woman,  or  child,  it  becomes  your  duty  to 
unite  with  some  branch  of  the  church  in  the  community  in 
which  you  live.  "We  are  journeying  into  the  place  of  which 
the  Lord  said  I  will  give  it  you.  Come  thou  with  us  and  we 
will  do  thee  good  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel." 

The  visible  church  on  earth,  in  Its  services,  fellowship  and 
ordinances,  will  greatly  aid  you  in  j'our  religious  progress,  and 
if  you  are  devoted  to  Christ  you  may  increase  its  powers, 
efficiency  and  good  influence  over  others.  And  hence  for  your 
own  sake;  your  family's  sake;  the  community's  sake;  the 
church's  sake ;  the  world's  sake  and  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake 
we  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  yield  your  heart  and 
soul  to  His  sweet  and  blessed  service ;  unite  with  his  people 
in  the  bonds  of  christian  fellowship  and  by  your  membership, 
influence,  labors,  prayers  and  consistent  daily  life,  help  forward 
the  cause  and  kiny;dom  of  God's  dear  Son. 

But  when  you  are  brought  to  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; — are  born  again  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; — unite  with  the  church  and  live  a  consistant  Christian 
life,  what  do  you  lose  by  it?  Why  the  world  is  ready  to  say 
that  if  you  give  up  the  honors,  riches  and  pleasures  of  earth, 
and  lay  up  your  supreme  affections  in  heaven,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  you  here  below  but  a  dreary  life  of  gloom  and 
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melancholy.  This  is  the  great  mistake  of  those  who  are  not 
reconciled  to  God,  and  are  seeking  satisfaction  for  the  soul  in 
the  vanities  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  never  find  it. 

"Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  There  is 
a  sweeter  contentment  in  the  guidance  and  love  of  an  infinite 
and  almighty  Father  :  a  more  enduring  wealth  in  the  riches  of 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  far  higher  pleasures  in  the  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  than  it  is  possible  for  this  world  to  afford. 

In  refraining  from  habits  of  vice  or  dissipation  of  any 
kind,  you  always  gain  in  character  and  reputation  much  more 
than  you  lose.  With  the  smallpox  prevailing  all  around  you, 
you  do  not  speak  of  losing  it  as  a  misfortune,  but  are  only  too 
glad  to  escape  its  ravages  and  lothsome  efl'ects.  And  so  in 
giving  up  the  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world,  you  are  only  es- 
caping contaminating  influences  upon  the  soul  more  disastrous 
in  their  results  than  any  bodily  disease. 

Being  reconciled  to  God  through  the  merit  of  Christ's 
atoning  blood  received  by  faith  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
you  lose  your  condemnation  for  sin,  and  are  set  at  liberty  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  so  that  the  Apostle  declares,  "There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit,"  and 
"He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned."  Hence  through 
faith  your  alarming  fears  are  gone  and  you  are  enabled  to  saj- 
with  the  Psalmist,  "The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation, 
whom  shall  I  fear;  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid,"  or  with  the  Apostle  "Whether  we  live 
we  live  unto  the  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die  we  die  unto 
the  Lord  ;  whether  we  live  therefore  or  die  we  are  the  Lord's." 
Well  may  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  exclaim,  "Blessed  is  the 
man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night,  and  he  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  b}'  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ;  and  what- 
soever he  doeth  shall  prosper.  The  ungodly  are  not  so,  but 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away." 

Thus  in  the  possession  of  a  renewed  heart  and  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Christ  you  are  indeed  highly  favored  of 
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God,  not  only  in  escaping  the  great  evils,  but  in  the  real 
possession  of  the  higher  good.  "Godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain."  By  it,  you  gain  a  character  which  is  as  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  natural  man  as  the  animal  is  above  the 
vegetable  life;  and  this  spiritual  nature  yields  in  greater  pro- 
portion, still  richer  enjoyments  and  far  more  lasting  benefits. 
You  gain  God's  special  care  and  protection,  for,  "As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people  from  henceforth  even  forever."  And  again, 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  sta3-ed  on 
Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  "For  the  Lord  God  is  a 
sun  and  a  shield  ;  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory  ;  no  good 
thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly."  You 
gain  God's  approval  and  will  receive  His  hearty  commenda- 
tion, "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  You  gain  a  life 
eternal  of  blessedness  with  Christ  and  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 
"Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  We  shall  be  like 
Him  in  holiness  and  happiness,  and  our  bodies  fashioned  like 
unto  His  glorified  body.  Oh,  how  sweet  the  thought  that  we 
shall  soon  stand  in  His  presence  and  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  as  with  outstretched  hand  and  gentle  voice  He  calls  us 
each  by  name  and  bids  a  cordial  "Welcome,  welcome  home !" 
"Take  the  kingdom ;  wear  the  crown :  and  sit  with  Me  upon 
My  throne !"  Now  is  our  time  for  faithful  service ;  then  we 
shall  receive  a  reward  ;  but  "every  man  according  to  his  works." 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death!"  "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life !" 
Be  "hot  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord,"  until  He  shall  say,  "It  is  enough,  come  up  higher."  And 
when  we  shall  reach  the  other  shore,  God  grant  that  you  and  I 
may  stand  among  the  happy  throng,  and  join  with  the  heaven- 
ly choir  in  singing  that  grand  anthem  of  praise,  "Unto  Him 
that  hath  loved  us  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
His  Father,  unto  Him  be  glory,  and  dominion,  and  power,  for- 
ever and  ever.  Amen." 
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REV,  I.  E.  DWINELL,  PASTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH,  SACRAMENTO  CITY. 

Dear  Pastor :  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  this  morning,  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  past  ten  years'  labor  among  us  as  our 
pastor,  the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation  involunta- 
rily lingered  to  talk  with  each  other  of  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  us,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved.  That  we  render  to 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  sincere  thanks.  First— That  ten 
years  ago,  when  we  were  without  a  shepherd,  He  showed  His 
mercy  and  loving  kindness  to  us  by  sending  one  who  has  led  us 
in  green  pastures  and  by  the  still  waters  ;  one  whose  labors  He 
has  so  abundantly  blest  ;  and  Second — That  He  has  preserved 
your  life  and  restored  your  health,  so  that  you  can  now  join  with 
us  in  the  praise  and  honor  due  to  His  name,  whose  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved,  That  we  tender  to  yourself 
personally  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your  public 
and  social  labors  for  the  building  up  of  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  of  all  that  is  tending  to  elevate  and  reform  society. 
To  this  work  you  have  devoted  careful  preparation,  untiring  devo- 
tion, and  singleness  of  purpose;  and  to  this,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  is  owing  mainly  the  success  which  has  crowned  your 
labors. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved,  That  you  are  entitled  to 
and  have  our  cordial  sympathy  and  hearty  support  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  work;  and  our  prayer  is,  that  you  may  long  be 
spared  to  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things  "as 
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a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  as  your  sermon  this 
morning  passed  in  review  much  matter  of  public  interest,  we 
feel  that  its  publication  might  be  useful  elsewhere,  and  there- 
fore we  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for  that  purpose. 

A.  REDINGTON, 

SETH  BABSON,  and  others. 


To  GENERAL  REDINGTON,  SETH  BABSON!  and  others. 

Brethren  and  friends:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  members  of  the"  Church  and  congregation  at  the 
close  of  the  services  on  the  morning  of  June  29th,  accompanied 
by  a  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  Sermon  for  publication. 
The  recognition  of  God  and  his  goodness  in  this  ten  years' 
ministry,  and  the  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Him,  and  also  of 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  work,  are  most  gratifying,  and  1  thank 
you  for  them.  The  sermon  can  have  little  of  general  interest, 
but  as  a  page  of  our  local  family  history,  I  feel  that  it  belongs 
to  the  family,  and  therefore  submit  it  to  your  disposal. 

Sincerely  yeurs, 

I.  E.  DWINELL. 

Sacramento,  July  7th,  1873. 


3  Epistle  of  John,  6  verse.— "  Whom  if  thou  bring  forward  on 
their  Journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well." 


K«1 


^^^^"^^HiS  language  may  be  adopted  as  express- 
^''S.MJ:^  '"S  what  is  true  of  a  Christian  pastor  in 
^'^01"  relation  to  his  people.    They  are  on  a 
journey.     The  proper  destination  is  the 
City  of  the  Great  King.     His  business  is  to  counsel 
and  help  them  on  the  way.     He  leads  not  by  his 
own  wisdom  or  discernment,  but  by  means  of  the 
divine  counselings  which  it  is  given  him  to  interpret 
and  apply.     And  If  he  does  this  properly — if  by  his 
life  and  teachings — himself  taught  and  led  by  the 
Spirit — he  brings  them  forward  worthily  of  God,  the 
Master,  or,  as  it  is  translated,  "  after  a  godly  sort," 
he  does  well.     It  is  a  blessed  work,  a  grand  lead- 
ing, and  the  benediction  of  God  is  upon  him. 

When  I  received  the  charge  of  this  people,  there 
came  with  it  a  feeling  of  high  responsibility,  like  a 
divine  voice:  "Whom  If  thou  bring  forward  on 
their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well." 
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This  is  the  last  Sabbath  of  a  ten  years'  ministry 
in  Sacramento.  I  have  been  for  some  time  the 
longest  settled  pastor  in  the  State,  of  any  denomin- 
ation. Ten  years  in  changeful  California  is  a  long 
period.  The  occasion  suggests  a  review  of  the  jour- 
ney. I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  leading  has  been  "  after  a  godly  sort," 
or  whether  the  seal,  "Thou  hast  done  well,"  can  be 
put  upon  it.  Such  questions  are  not  for  a  minister 
to  answer  ;  but  they  are  answered.  They  are 
answered  by  the  unerring  divine  verdict  recorded 
above,  and  by  innumerable  evidences  which  have 
long  since  convinced,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  those 
familiar  with  my  work.  The  survey  will  relate  to 
more  general  matters.  I  will  only  say — I  have  a 
right  to  say  it — that  I  have  tried — and  have  tried 
nothing  else — have  tried  with  all  my  heart. 

The  survey  will  lead  me  to  speak,  much  to  my 
reluctance,  of  myself  ;  and  the  record  might  be 
considered  egotistic,  if  it  were  more  brilliant,  and 
immodest,  if  it  were  not  so  barren  of  showy  results. 
But  most  of  the  effects  of  a  minister's  life  are  from 
influence  —  influence  on  character,  on  mind — on 
faith,  hope,  courage,  manhood  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
gathered  up  and  measured.  Its  bloom  comes  out 
on  society,  like  the  blush  on  a  peach,  too  obscurely 
to  trace  the  cause  or  origin.  Moreover,  to  pro- 
duce the  palpable  effects,  the  minister  simply  labors 
with  others — other  persons,  other  things.  He  has, 
all  along,  the  conscience  of  his  people  with  him, 
their  better  sympathies,  much  of  their  co-operation, 
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the  guiding  influence  of  general  Christianity,  and, 
above  all,  the  word  of  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.  There  is  no  room,  if  he  desired  it,  to 
boast. 

The  correspondence  with  me  preceding  my  com- 
ing was  wholly  by  telegraph,  the  first  instance,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  both  people  and  minister 
entrusted  so  grave  and  distant  a  transaction  to  a  few 
pulses  of  the  telegraph  wire.  On  account  of  the 
novelty  of  the  occurrence  at  the  time,  I  will  re-pro- 
duce the  correspondence  : 

"  Sacramento,  April  30,  1863. 
"To  Rev.  I.  E,  Dwincll  :   Can  you  supply  our  Church — Con- 
gregationalist— one  year?     Salary,  three  thousand,     If  so, 
come.    Telegraph.  GEO.  ROWLAND, 

SAM'L  CROSS, 
S.  BABSON, 

Committee." 

"Salem,  Mass.,  May  13,  1863. 
"To  Geo.  Rowland,  Sam'l  Cross,  and  S.  Babson,  Sacramento 
City,  Cal.  :  Accept.    Council  soon.    Start  in  June,  and  proba- 
bly without  family.  I.  DWINELL." 

On  this  correspondence,  without  knowing  a  man 
in  Sacramento  or  a  man  knowing  me,  needing  a 
milder  and  more  genial  climate,  I  left  a  large  and 
devoted  parish,  and  came  to  this  land  of  the  sun, 
arriving  in  this  city  July  3d.  I  came  alone.  My 
family  followed  six  months  later.  Here,  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  found  warm  friends,  a  salubrious 
and  delicious  climate,  a  pleasant  home,  plenty  of 
work,  and  most  of  the  time  strength  for  it  ;  and 
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have  thanked  God  again  and  again  for  bringing  me 
here  and  permitting  me  to  assist  in  laying  founda- 
tions in  this  young  and  plucky'State.  In  the  Spring 
following  I  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  settle  as 
pastor,  and  was  installed  by  a  Council,  July  lOth, 
1864. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  period  to  see  the 
atmosphere  of  this  ministry. 

The  decade,  thus  begun,  during  which  I  have 
tried  to  bring  this  people  forward  on  their  journey — 
not  to  fabled  fountains  of  health,  not  to  wealth  or 
honors  or  earthly  greatness,  but  to  goodness  and 
worth,  to  God — has  not  been  without  mark  in  the 
religious  world.  Protestant  Christianity  rejoices 
especially  over  two  great  movements  :  the  first,  the 
opening  of  the  Bible  in  Rome,  and  Italy  generally,  in 
Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Austria,  in  Japan — and  the 
opening  of  the  Bible  among  a  people  is  the  begin- 
ning of  social  and  civil  regeneration  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  tendency  in  evangelical  Protestantism, 
which  through  excess  of  individuality  had  been 
breaking  into  spray,  to  flow  together  again.  The 
confluence  of  several  streams  has  already  been  wit- 
nessed, others  are  rapidly  nearing  one  another  ;  all 
are  converging. 

The  period  has  been  remarkable,  also,  for  pro- 
gress in  scientific  thought.  Many  discoveries  and 
many  brilliant  generalizations  have  been  made. 
True,  science  has  been  principally  occupied  with 
material  phenomena — those  of  nature,  overlooking 
spiritual  phenomena — those  of  the  soul  ;  and  hence 
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has  drifted  unduly  in  a  materialistic  direction,  in- 
stead of  embracing  both  spheres  of  truth,  and  being 
complete  and  catholic.  True,  also,  we  have  seen 
slowly  arising,  from  this  tendency,  a  class  of  scien- 
tists aspiring  to  dominate  thought  and  faith,  a  new 
hierarchy  in  place  of  that  of  other  ages— a  priest- 
hood of  science,  claiming  to  be  the  highest  inter- 
preters of  God,  and  leaders  of  the  race,  proclaiming 
necessary  scientific  credenda,  and  pronouncing 
anathemas  on  the  unbelieving,  though  to  accept 
some  of  the  articles  of  their  creed  requires  more 
faith  than  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  formularies  of 
the  Church  demand.  Still  the  decade  has  been 
intensely  active  and  brilliant  in  science. 

But  it  has  been  even  more  remarkable  for  the 
rapid  spread,  almost  the  revolution  in  some  cases,  of 
political  ideas.  Nations,  in  some  instances,  have 
changed  their  mind  on  great  questions  of  social 
organization,  and  started  in  new  civil  directions, 
casting  behind  them  their  old  traditions  and  poli- 
cies, almost  with  the  speed  of  sliigle  individuals. 
We  have  seen  stirring  changes. 

Looking  abroad,  we  have  seen  the  unification  of 
Italy.  We  have  seen  the  iron  hands  of  the  Papacy, 
which  had  been  thrust  in  Roman  soil  with  frantic 
grasp,  unclasped,  and  made  to  fold  themselves, 
sadly  and  agonizingly,  across  paper  missives  and  the 
prayer  book  ;  and  the  hierarchy,  alarmed,  pressing 
forward  to  the  last  step  of  presumption  and  logic, 
and  decreeing  the  ecclesiastical  infallibility  of  a  man 
whom  all  know  to  be  fallible.     We  have  seen  the 
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divergent  and  discordant  German  States,  of  other 
years,  melt  into  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  one  great 
empire,  under  the  matchless  management  of  one 
master  mind  ;  and  Austria  ripen  and  go  to  seed. 
We  have  seen  the  bubble  of  the  proud  "  man  of 
mystery"  break,  and  France  undergoing  another 
series  of  epileptic  spasms,  frothing  and  dashing 
from  her,  one  after  another,  those  who  attempt  to 
control  and  medicate  her,  but  without  suffering 
much  general  derangement  or  prostration.  Mexico 
has  continued  her  fever  of  revolutions.  Spain  has 
begun  hers.  Japan  has  sprung,  at  a  bound,  from 
exclusiveism  and  mystery,  out  into  the  light  towards 
Christian  civilization.  And  England,  in  civil  pro- 
gress the  foremost  of  the  coming  nations,  has  been 
laboring  with  questions  of  disestablishment  and 
great  civil  reforms,  to  bring  her  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  age. 

In  our  own  country,  the  tornado  of  the  civil  war.  ten 
years  ago,  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  New  York  riots,  at  its  darkest  and  direst— flash- 
ing with  lightnings,  crashing  with  thunders,  sweep- 
ing in  black,  mad  fury  over  the  land— has  passed 
away  ;  the  sun  shines  out  brightly  again  ;  not  a  leaf 
is  agitated  ;  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  and  build  their 
nests  in  peace  ;  and  looking  around  and  noting  the 
effects  of  the  storm,  we  see  that  it  has  swept  away 
every  cabin  and  pen  of  the  slaves  ;  homes  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  arisen  in  their  place  ;  and  the  seat 
of  its  ravages  is  cleansed  of  its  constitutional  and 
hereditary  foulness.     We  have  also  witnessed,  while 
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gigantic  corruptions  have  been  detected  in  some 
of  our  public  men  and  others  holding  large  trusts,  a 
marvelous  and  unequaled  reawakening  and  sensitive- 
ness of  the  public  conscience,  bringing  such  men  to 
bitterness  and  grief,  and  shaking  a  rod  of  terror  still 
over  the  heads  of  evil  doers, 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  Farming  and  fruit  raising  in  Cali- 
fornia have  risen  from  the  experimental  condition  in 
which  they  were  ten  years  ago,  to  two  of  the  most 
prominent  and  hopeful  industries.  Sacramento  has 
risen  out  of  the  sediment  of  the  flood  of  sixty-one 
and  two  ;  changed  her  garments  ;  looks  fresh  and 
blooming  ;  and  is  the  professed  queen  of  the  inte- 
rior cities.  Ten  years  ago  old  boats  were  in  vacant 
lots  and  at  street  corners,  houses  in  outer  portions 
of  the  city  tilted  on  one  side,  or  filled  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  sand,  and  discouraged  men  shaking 
the  dust  off  their  feet  and  fleeing  to  other  places  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  then  and  now,  with  the  busi- 
ness streets  raised  to  the  high  grade,  a  proved  kvee, 
apprehensions  removed,  coifidence  in  thefuture  of  the 
city  secured,  large  numbers  of  beautiful  homes,  a  id 
not  a  few  elegant  ones,  with  healthy  growth  and  real 
prosperity — a  place  which  no  one  likes  to  move 
from — is  most  marked  and  creditable  to  the  city. 

During  the  decade  Sacramento  has  also  become 
the  heart  of  a  great  railroad  system.  On  a  warm 
day  in  July,  after  I  came  to  the  State,  the  first  rail 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  laid  on  I  street, 
headed  towards  New  York.    That  was  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  leading  artery  ;  and  after  going  up  seven 
thousand  feet  to  the  head,  the  artery  doubled  that, 
went  down  o  i  the  other  side,  and  nnade  connections 
with  the  innumerable  veins  and  arteries  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  country.  Other  arteries  followed 
to  other  parts  of  the  State — five  in  all,  including 
the  one  to  Folsom,  previously  existing.  These  bring 
Sacramento  into  quicker  communication  with  the 
whole  State  than  any  other  city,  and  put  it  in  the 
direct  line  of  trade  between  America  and  Asia.  All 
this  enlargement  of  opportu  nity  and  reach  of  facil- 
ity have  been  brought  about  like  the  spreading  of 
magic  highways  across  mountains  and  rivers  by 
genii,  by  the  motion  of  a  wand  or  pronouncing  a 
cabalistic  word.  A  few  Sacramento  men,  whose 
energy,  sagacity,  and  address  won  others  to  their 
measures,  have  done  it. 

I  must  not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  institution 
of  Savi,igs  Banks  in  our  city  during  this  period  ;  for 
I  regard  them  as  highly  important  in  their  bearings 
both  on  political  economy  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  industrial  classes.  Their  influence  in  these  re- 
spects, though  not  in  the  same  line,  is  in  a  parallel 
line  with  that  of  churches  ;  and  it  come  to  me 
some  years  ago,  in  counseling  for  the  elevation  of 
homeless  young  men  and  day  laborers  in  a  city  of 
temptations  like  ours,  to  suggest  to  business  men 
the  importance  of  Savings  Institutions  ;  and  I  have 
rejoiced  to  see  them  successfully  established — one, 
two,  three — moral  and  industrial  lighthouses  of 
Sacramento. 
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All  the  movements  and  agitations,  however,  have 
been  by  no  means  favorable  to  development.  This 
community  has  suffered  from  the  gripes  of  several 
distinct  manias,  which  have  afflicted  the  coast. 
When  I  came,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  copper  and 
Washoe  spasms.  These  were  followed  by  the  Reese 
River,  Montana,  and  White  Pine  ;  and  these  by  the 
coal  oil,  lottery,  and  diamond  ;  and  before  all, 
through  all,  after  all,  the  pervading  mania  of  stock 
gambling,  which  has  done  more  to  beguile  and 
betray  investments  and  arrest  healthful  industries 
than  ai\y  other  cause,  after  the  mania  of  drink. 

Through  such  a  stirring  and  tumultuous  decade  I 
have  tried  to  lead  this  people  upward.  I  have  felt 
that  in  this  age  a  Christian  minister  should  have 
large  sympathies  and  be  the  friend  of  everything 
elevating  and  purifying  ;  and  that  his  leading  con- 
templates the  use  of  manifold  helps  and  agencies. 

While  acting  on  this  principle,  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  take  an  active  part,  by  pen,  voice,  and  coun- 
sel, in  organizing  certain  institutions  for  the  public 
good. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  incorporated  in  1866.  This  has  now  a 
fine  property  in  Oakland,  worth  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  which  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  remains 
unpaid  ;  two  professors  on  endowed  professorships 
nearly  paid  up.  It  has  a  good  beginning,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  future  good  of  the  coast.  Out 
from  it  has  sprung  the  Golden  Gate  Academy,  one 
of  the  best  schools  for  boys,  beyond  question,  in  the 
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State.  The  Seminary  has  already  graduated  six 
students,  two  of  whonri  have  gone  as  missionaries  to 
Mexico,  one  is  under  appointment  for  China,  and  the 
other  three  have  found  work  in  California.  It  has 
already  done  more  in  raising  up  ministers  than  had 
been  done  by  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
State  during  all  the  preceding  years. 

The  second  is  the  Sacramento  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  organized  in  1867.  In  this  about  fifty  chil- 
dren of  misfortune,  on  an  average — some  of  them 
orphans,  some  homeless,  all  the  way  from  infancy 
up  to  fourteen,  or  sixteen,  or  eighteen — find,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  a  comfortable,  sympathiz- 
ing, Chcistian  home,  which  in  turn  hands  them  over 
to  other  homes.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the 
Father's  little  ones  have  already  received  its  nurture 
and  its  blessing.  Of  these,  seventy  five  have  been 
taken  by  families  for  adoption,  about  twenty  are 
working  for  wages,  and  others  have  been  taken  by 
their  friends.  There  are  fifty  inmates  at  the  present 
time  in  the  home.  The  institution,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  Christian  women,  is  warmly  in- 
trenched in  the  love  of  Sacramentans  for  its  work's 
sake  ;  no  other  receives  a  warmer  response  to  its 
appeals. 

The  third  is  the  Sacramento  Literary  Institute. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  pretentious,  but  simply  to 
promote  literary  culture  by  means  of  courses  of  lec- 
tures. It  has  been  highly  successful,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  already  quite  marked  on  public  taste  and 
morals,  its  courses  are  annually  among  the  notice- 
able features  of  the  season. 
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In  organizing  the  Agassiz  Institute,  last  year,  I 
chanced  to  act  only  a  very  subordinate  part  ;  but  my 
warmest  sympathies  were  with  it,  and  I  anticipate 
great  good  from  it  to  the  city  and  State  in  fostering 
a  love  of  science  and  accurate  observation. 

It  h  as,  also,  devolved  on  me  to  attend  to  many 
matters  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
churches.  Besides  frequent  calls  in  other  places  for 
other  special  purposes — such  as  sermons,  addresses, 
Trustees'  meetings  of  the  Seminary — I  call  to  mind 
twenty-seven  Councils  which  I  have  attended  as  a 
representative  of  this  church.  In  1867  I  visited  the 
East  to  raise  funds  for  the  Seminary,  but,  health 
failing,  returned  without  doing  much,  after,  an  ab- 
sence of  a  little  more  than  three  months.  In  1871 
I  was  one  of  the  California  delegates  to  the  National 
Council  at  Oberlin. 

The  Church,  also,  has  called  two  Councils — one 
already  referred  to,  for  the  settlement  of  the  pastor, 
and  the  other,  December  15,  1 868,  to  advise  whether 
he  should  accept  the  first  professorship  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary.  Both  Councils  were  unanimous  ; 
and  the  last,  at  the  earnest  presentations  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  relief  of  the  pastor,  advised  him 
to  remain  in  the  pastorate. 

In  strictly  ministerial  work  among  my  owii  people, 
however,  I  have  found  my  highest  pleasure,  and  to 
this  I  have  given  my  best  thoughts  and  energy  and 
love.  I  have  regarded  preaching  as  having  the  first 
claims,  after  personal  fidelity  to  Christ  and  attention 
to  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  and  the  burial  of  the 
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dead.  I  have  preached  nearly  nine  hundred  times 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  one  form  or  another — mostly 
written  sermons — sometimes  extemporaneously,  and 
sometimes  in  familiar  addresses  on  missionary  sub- 
jects or  to  the  children.  Of  the  flavor  and  taste  of 
the  preaching,  and  how  it  has  affected  you,  and 
what  good  it  has  done  you,  if  any,  you  are  better 
judges  than  I.  But  I  have  tried  to  preach  Christ 
and  to  preach  duty — to  preach  the  Bible,  and  to 
bring  you  to  the  Bible.  I  have  aimed  to  show  you 
to  yourselves,  and  show  Christianity  to  you,  so  that 
you  will  see  that  it  fits  your  soul,  all  its  chambers 
and  recesses,  as  a  key  the  wards  of  a  combination 
lock,  and  so  welcome  it.  And  then  I  have  carried 
the  Gospel  out  in  its  practical  applications  in  your 
homes,  business,  pleasures,  personal  habits,  c  id 
many  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  Once 
a  month  in  the  evening,  the  children  have  had.  a 
special  service,  and  the  large  attendance  of  others 
show  that  Sabbath  school  coicertscan  be  sustained 
and  be  made  interesting  to  children  and  adults  on  a 
basis  of  earnest  Christian  sentiment,  without  de- 
scending to  the  love  of  amusement  and  sensation- 
alism. And  I  feel  impelled  to  say,  further,  that 
in  all  my  preaching  I  have  never  forgotten  my  respect 
for  the  Master,  nor  my  respect  for  you,  nor  for  my- 
self, and  come  down  from  a  high  moral  purpose.^ to 
the  shifts  and  tricks  necessary  for  amusing  you  and 
making  you  laugh.  If  I  cannot  respect  a  people 
enough  to  believe  that  they  wish  me  to  address  them 
on  a  basis  of  manhood  and  for  their  good  and  ele- 
vation, rather  than  come  down  and  tickle  them  as 
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in  a  show,  I  have  no  call  to  preach  to  them.  You 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  shown  you  honor  in 
this  respect.  We  have  gone  up  into  the  house  of 
God  together,  and  not  into  a  circus  or  theater. 

The  Thursday  evening  meetings  have  been  occa- 
sions of  peculiar  interest  and  profit.  Though  the 
pastor  has  conducted  them,  the  brethren  have  taken 
an  active  part  ;  and  their  varied  gifts,  the  wealth  of 
their  resources,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  observa- 
tions, have  astonished  and  cheered  me.  These 
meetings  have  done  more  to  break  down  the  excess 
of  individuality,  and  Introduce  unity  and  good  feel- 
ing in  the  Church — never  before  during  the  decade 
so  marked  as  now — than  any  other  agency.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  attendance,  and  all  who  have 
come  under  their  influence  and  training  show  their 
profiting. 

A  kindred  meeting — smaller,  but  proportionably 
of  equal  power,  to  say  the  least,  as  I  learn — has 
been  started,  and  is  maintained  by  the  women  of  the 
Church. 

The  pastoral  work  of  a  minister  is  one  that  he  can 
never  overtake.  It  always  keeps  ahead  of  him,  in 
his  own  mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  many  of  his  peo- 
ple. I  have  done  of  this,  not  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
or  what  was  desirable,  but  what  I  could.  In  some 
cases  strangers  have  been  in  attendance  at  church 
for  months  without  making  themselves  known  or 
giving  their  address,  and  I  have  had  no  means  of 
finding  out  who  they  were  and  calling  on  them.  In 
like  manner,  persons  are  often  sick,  and  I  do  not 
know  it.    Where  there  is  special  need — as  in  the 
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case  of  sickness,  affliction,  trouble,  strangers — I 
make  it  a  point  to  call  ;  and  elsewhere,  as  strength 
and  time  allow  ;  and  of  the  special  cases  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  be  informed.  My  calls  have  averaged 
about  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  have  been  with  you  on  bright  and  hopeful  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  sunshine  that  lighted  up  your  homes 
and  hearts  has  fallen  on  me.  i  have  stood  at  the 
altar  when  youth  and  beauty,  blushing,  timid,  true, 
and  loving,  took  the  hand  of  strength  and  manhood 
and  noble  purpose,  and  forsaking  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  the  two  were  made  one,  hence- 
forth to  have  one  purpose,  one  journey,  one  life. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  couples  I  have  thus 
united  under  the  sanctities  of  religion  in  the  name 
of  God,  given  them  my  blessing,  and  sent  them  on 
their  way  rejoicing. 

1  have  also  been  with  you  on  darker  occasions, 
when  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow,  and  the  iron  which 
entered  your  hearts  pierced  mine  also.  I  have  been 
with  you  when  bowed  down  over  the  form — pulse- 
less, breathless,  soulless — of  the  sweet  babe,  prom- 
ising youth,  matured  young  man  or  woman,  beloved 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  mourned  with 
you,  and  tried  to  take  you  up  into  the  presence  of 
the  loving  and  wise  Father,  that  there  you  might 
lay  your  burdened  heart  down  and  find  comfort. 
Two  hifndred  and  fifty-eight  times  have  I  gone  in  sad 
procession  with  you,  freighted  with  the  dear  ones 
that  we  brought  not  back. 

It  has  been  an  incidental  part  of  my  work,  and  a 
strong  desire,  to  develop  the  charities  of  the  church 
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and  congregation.  The  contributions  have  been 
systematized,  the  missionary  and  Sabbath  school 
concerts  established,  and  appeals  are  regularly  made 
for  contributions  to  benevolent  objects — from  prin- 
ciple, from  love  to  brother  man — with  moderate 
response.  For  giving  to  objects  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  humanity  or  affection,  objects  at  hand,  I 
have  found  this  people  most  hearty  and  generous  ; 
but  for  giving  to  causes  far  off,  of  which  they  have 
no  personal  knowledge,  slow  and  cautious.  Still  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  there  has  been  pro- 
gress.    Better  days  are  coming. 

Meanwhile  a  missionary  work  has  sprung  up  at 
our  own  doors.  Three  years  ago  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  commissioned  a  teacher  to  labor 
among  the  Chinese  in  Sacramento.  Most  of  the 
time  since  then  Miss  Sherman  has  taught  the  school 
in  this  building,  hi  connection  with  this  movement 
our  church  maintains  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  same 
class  of  persons,  which  has  an  attendance  ranging 
from  twenty  to  forty,  and  whicli  has  planted  the  germs 
of  religious  truths  in  many  pagan  minds.  Miss 
Sh  erman's  school,  however,  which  has  a  daily  at- 
tendance of  about  twenty,  but  which  is  all  the  while 
rapidly  changing  and  renewing  its  members — seventy 
different  persons  a  month  often  making  an  average 
of  only  twenty  daily — has  probably  done  more  to- 
wards christianizing  the  Chinese  in  the  city  than  all 
other  agencies  during  the  three  years. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Sabbath  school  for  our 
own  children,  for  want  of  strength  and  because 
there  have  been  other  competent  laborers,  I  have 
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been  compelled  in  great  measure  to  leave  to  other 
hands — yet  watching  over  the  school,  visiting  it, 
counseling  for  it,  feeling  for  it  deeply.  Its  spirit 
and  tone  are  healthy.  It  has  done  great  good,  yet 
it  needs  to  be  made  more  of  by  us  all — I  feel  it — by 
pastor,  church  members,  parents,  and  children.  It 
has  life,  and  it  needs  more  life.  It  has  teachers, 
and  it  needs  more  teachers.  It  has  good  teaching; 
it  needs  better  teaching.  It  has  helped  a  number 
of  children  to  Christ  ;  it  should  help  many  more  to 
Christ. 

I  have  also  been  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing after  the  finances  and  business  matters  of  the 
Society.  The  Trustees  or  the  Society  have  kindly 
freed  me  from  all  these  knotty  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  salary  has  remained  the  same  as  * 
when  I  came  ;  and  though  it  has  not  met  my  ex- 
penses, yet  I  have  received  so  many  generous  pres- 
ents and  unexpected  favors  in  one  way  and  another, 
that  when  it  has  been  regularly  and  promptly  paid, 
the  income  has  been  sufficient  for  a  healthy  margin 
on  the  side  of  prudence.  The  consequence  is,  I 
have  not  given  a  day  to  any  private  gain  or  made  an 
investment  with  a  view  to  speculative  results.  I 
have  felt  that  I  had  fallen  among  a  warm  hearted 
and  kind  people,  who  have  generously  interpreted 
my  labors,  and  have  won  my  undisguised  love,  on 
whose  honor  and  goodness  I  could  rely. 

Since  I  came,  the  building  has  undergone  frequent 
alterations.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  plasterers  and  carpenters,  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  flood.    In  1868  it  was  raised  to  the 
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high  grade  ;  in  1871  reseated  and  frescoed,  and  the 
lecture  room  finished  off;  and  last  Autumn  the  out- 
side was  painted.  It  now  needs  frescoing  again  ; 
and  the  Trustees  have  decided  to  have  this  done 
during  my  Summer  vacation. 

The  spiritual  house  has  also  undergone  changes, 
Thirty-seven  have  been  dismissed  to  other  churches. 
Eight  from  this  church  have  joined  the  Church 
triumphant.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
welcomed  into  our  fellowship  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  persons — seventy-two  by  letter,  and  seventy- 
th  ree  by  profession.  As  we,  according  to  our  Con- 
gregational custom,  admit  into  church  slowly,  and 
only  on  credible  evidence  of  piety — allowing  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  generally  for  some  proof  on  so 
important  a  matter,  the  additions  are  pretty  likely 
to  be  indications  of  the  presence  of  real  religious 
principle,  and  guarantees  of  subsequent  religious 
life. 

During  the  ten  years  I  have  baptized  thirty-four 
adults  on  their  own  faith,  and  eighty-one  children 
on  the  faith  of  their  parents. 

The  se  are  some  of  the  outward  symptoms  of  the 
ten  years'  ministry.  I  cannot  speak  in  a  jubilant 
vein  over  such  results.  They  seem  poor  and* small, 
compared  with  what  I  should  be  glad  to  see.  Still 
I  can  speak  gratefully.  I  thank  God  for  so  much  ; 
and  I  hope  there  are  results  which  are  not  seen  and 
cannot  be  enumerated,  in  quickened  faith,  strength- 
ened moral  purpose, 'ripened  manhood,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  better  world,  in  many  hearts.    The  last 
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day,  I  trust,  will  show  fruits  of  this  leading,  which 
now  are  unknown.     I  wait  in  hope  and  faith. 

All  the  time,  however,  has  not  been  devoted  to 
work.  Twice  has  my  ministry  been  interrupted  by 
sickness.  At  both  times  there  were  such  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  my 
people,  as  greatly  lessened  the  trial  and  helped 
recovery.  I  had  been  In  the  city  but  a  short  time, 
and  preached  but  three  sermons,  when  I  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  did  not  preach  again  for  seven 
weeks.  During  this  time  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation, whose  kindness  in  those  dark  days  has  been 
a  balm  to  my  heart  ever  since,  generously  took  me 
on  a  trip  through  the  mountains,  sympathized  with 
me  and  ministered  to  my  wants.  And  two  years 
ago,  when  bn  the  verge  of  a  total  overthrow,  like 
that  which  has  come  on  so  many  brain-workers  of 
late,  you  all  kindly  aided  me  to  visit  New  England 
with  my  family,  and  be  absent  five  months,  to  which, 
under  God,  I  believe  I  owe  my  ability  to  be  here 
to-day. 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  instances  of  kindness  . 
to  myself  and  family— spontaneous,  generous,  unex- 
pected. Many  and  precious  have  been  the  presents 
— tokais  of  regard — heart  tokens  to  me  and  mine, 
which,  thus  interpreted,  brighten  the  pastorate. 
You  have  sweetened  my  life.  You  have  made  my 
burdens  lig'ht.  You  have  treated  me  with  respect 
and  affection.  You  have  made  the  years  run  swiftly 
by.  You  have  been  forbearing  towards  the  imper- 
fections of  my  ministry.  You  have  not  tortured  me 
by  reminding  me  of  defects  and  failures,  and  sug- 
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gesting  radical  improvements,  and  trying  to  put  me 
j  through  styles  of  preaching  that  do  not  lie  in  my 
line,  and  which  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  cultivate. 
You  have  taken  me  as  I  am,  and  permitted  me  to 
labor  like  myself  and  no  one  else,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it — for  it  all.  I  am  aware  that  a  more  brilliant 
showing  of  outward  results  miglit  have  been  made, 
if  my  method  of  leading  had  been  different — if  it 
had  been  more  positive  and  commanding — if  I  had 
put  in  my  personal  will  as  the  organizing  principle 
of  the  Church  and  Society,  But  I  have  sought  to 
act  on  an  entirely  different  principle  :  to  help  you  to 
do  the  governing,  to  bring  yoLi  up  to  spiritual  enter- 
prises 'and  measures  by  your  own  choice,  and  to 
reach  results  by  a  process  that  at  the  same  time 
enlarges  and  ripens  character  and  make*  better  men 
and  women.  We  are  on  a  journey  to  God,  not  to 
the  enlargement  of  ecclesiastical  ramparts  and  the 
increase  of  church  furniture,  and  I  prefer  a  method 
that  best  develops  character  and  spiritual  strength, 
though  to  gain  it  a  pastor  may  seem  to  lose  himself 
among  his  people. 

The  results,  therefore,  dear  brethren  and  friends, 
are  in  a  sense  our  joint  work.  You  share  them  with 
me — the  credit  and  the  blame,  the  joy  and  the  sor- 
row. And  let  us  take  them  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, lay  them  down  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross,  ask 
Christ  to  accept  them,  blot  OLit  the  evil  and  let  his 
perpetual  blessing  be  on  the  good,  and  then,  stand- 
ing around  the  cross,  join  hands  for  a  higher  and 
holier  service,  while  it  may  please  the  Master  to 
have  us  continue  our  heavenly  journey  together. 
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